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Ir you take your equipment classes as ex- 
amples, you know that how pops up over and over 
again, countless times, in questions and in explana- 
tion. That's why Kelvinator Kitchen planned the 
October issue of “The Kitchen Reporter” around 
some of the how’s pertaining to equipment... from 
electric range to hammer and saw. 

The how of operation and the how of best use are 
two of the important points presented to make it 
easier to handle the how questions en- 


countered in your equipment classes, 
whether youth or adult. Even Project THE OCTOBER “KITCHEN REPORTER” BRINGS YOU 
Pattern I, first in “The Kitchen 

Reporter's” new series of suggestions Physical Principles at Simple Carpentry Tools 
Work in the Kitchen in the Kitchen - 


i 


for things to do in class, deals with a 


By DR. EARL C McCRACKEN 
fundamental how. Physiciat Gy Lees Leva SeeNBAes 
: : Pasete of Haman Nutrition and ae Home Management 
> ve “Ce > ‘The ome Economics pecialist 
If you have never received ‘The United Staces Department of ney SF RO 
Kitchen Reporter —a monthly serv- Washington, D.C Corvallis 
ice for home economists exclusively 
—you can get your name on the mail- 
ing list by sending it, with your posi- P 
4 ? > 
tion, name of firm or institution em- Project Pattern 1— Holiday Meals fr the 
aap oliday Meals from the. 
ploying you, and address to Kelvinator Use of the Electric Range Ho Freezer 
. ES a By LYLE MAMER me Freez 
Kitchen. You will receive the service Associate Prot e_. oy 208m ADANeS 
; . ; anagement = 
starting with the October issue as well Universny of Tenacsece Disscess 
Knoxville Kelvinator Kitchen 


as the special binder and available 
back issues . . . all without charge. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MEAL-PLANNING UNIT! 


Our Newly Revised “Meal-Planning Guide” . 


Easier to use than ever before, our revised 
“Meal-Planning Guide,” contains this valuable 
material for classroom and laboratory study: 
1. Basic-7-Food Groups, with itemized 
lists of food in each group. 
2. Chart giving functions and sources of 
essential food substances. 
3. Daily meal-planning guide. 
4. Sample plans for good-tasting, good- 
for-you meals. 
5. Reliable recipes — suggesting a variety 
of ways to prepare better meals at lower 


PET 


Please send, free of charge 
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READY NOW FOR YOUR NEW 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-1 Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


I teach subject PROT Ta ———— 


cost. That’s because the Pet Milk called 
for in the recipes contains twice the pro- 
tective whole milk substances of ordinar 
milk and can be used to put more mil 
into the day’s meals. And Pet Milk costs 
less, generally, than ordinary milk. 

Here in one complete, concise booklet is the 

information needed to help your students 

choose food wisely, prepare food skillfully, 

and serve meals artistically. 

Available in limited quantities, 8x 10%", 

punched to fit ring binder. Use coupon for 


your free copies. 


__copies of “Meal-Planning Guide.” 
grade 


City & State 


Offer limited to residents of Continental U. 
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Quarterly Newsletter 
to our friends in the 
HOME ECONOMICS FIELD 


Every three months you'll get a class- 
program help like this from Nestle’s Chocolate 
Test Kitchen with: 

Seasonal Semi-Sweet Chocolate Specials 
(interesting new tested chocolate recipes) 


Cookies From Other Lands on 
. ¥ Set into mat boil water, on’, not 1 
(favorites from Italy, Sweden, others) Ir sntect® Nahten’yoPacclate an Me Steam 
P a oe wlt to become Chocoiste “ee the 

er *mMoorh making 


Helpful Hints a con but 
> en, chee. ent 
(how-to-do ideas of all sorts) Por pacusture 
Our 
cold hquid D MIx R 
anti, Ch. heer 
Party Patter er lt or ret 
° b er wth pate 
(suggestions for novel table decora- — 


tions, tea-teasers) And—a special cookie 
recipe for each month in the year! 








TOLL HOUSE* COOKIES ARE BACK list, we'll gladly add your name if 
The recipe’s on the back of each you just drop us a note. 


yellow cellophone bag of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


Chocolate. —@ 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. E STi F Ss 


the greatest name in chocolate 







If you‘re not now on our mailing 


a 


Lamont, Corliss & Company 
60 Hudson Street, New York 13,N.Y. 
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TWO outstanding educational films 
for your classes FREE! 





“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
The Drama of Salmon The Romance of Coffee 

Thirty exciting minutes about the great territory A thirty-minute film in which people and pup- 

of Alaska and its major industry—salmon. pets tell the dramatic history of coffee. 
Narrated by the “Glacier Priest,’’ Father With an original musical score, “Jerry Pulls 
Hubbard, ‘“‘Alaska’s Silver Millions” creates en- the Strings”’ is an absorbing lesson in history, 
thusiasm for history, geography, and economics. geography, science, music, dramatics, and art. 

Available in 16mm. silent or sound film. Available in 16mm. sound film. 


Free, detailed Teachers’ Guides will be supplied with each film. 

We will send the films postpaid. Your only cost is a few cents return postage. 
There is no advertising matter in either film. 

Reserve prints of these splendid teaching aids now. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON HOME ECONOMICS SECTION JH-9-47, AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
Cc] “ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” C] “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


Date required 2nd choice ce eeeeee Date required er 


Date film will be returned 


Send film checked 16mm. sound 
16mm. silent 


Date film will be returned 
Send 16mm. sound film 


Also send ‘Teachers’ Guides Also send Teachers’ Guides 
I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return postage. 


II Gs 6 6 0. 4.0:5.06-5-60000000060600060R ™ 964609460000008008 Name of School. ....... 





Director of Armour Consumer Service 


Ready to make this term eas- 
ier for you — and your girls 
here’s the newly revise d set of 
seven “Study Guides on Meat.” 
One for each important meat 
subject! Designed for teach- 
ers’ and students’ note — 


they’re ready-punched 815 x 
1l inch folders. 
Pictures, concise captions, 


outlines and charts organize 
the facts— make them easy to 

asp — easy to remember. 

They'll save you long lesson 
preparation — help your stu- 
dents get the facts quickly, 
easily. What’s more, you can 
be confident they are the last 
word in up-to-date material 
for they are prepared by Marie 
Gifford — Director of Armour 
Consumer Service and one of 
the foremost authorities on 
meat cookery. Send for your 
free set today. Look them over 
. . . then order as many addi- 
tional free copies as you need 
for your students. 











TREE... 


®eoo6o0080 86 


1) Beef Study Guide 


6 well-organized pages 
contain the up-to-date im- 
yortant facts about beef: 
‘arcass chart — Guides to 
buying beef — Dry heat 
and moist heat cooking 
methods — Methods for 
Rib Roast, Steak, Pot 
Roast, Stew, Soup— How 
to increase servings — How 
to use leftovers — Review 
questions. 


4 | Ham and Bacon Study Guide 





ages packed with facts, 

ils ustrations, diagrams. 

Just off the press. Includes: 
How Ham and Bacon are 
made — Buying guides — 
Control of qua ahey — How 
to bake a Ham — Glazes — 
Ways to cook a Ham Slice 
— How to Carve a Ham — 
Ways to cook Bacon — 
Ways to use Bacon drip- 
pings — Review questions. 





Beef Study Guide 

Lamb Study Guide 

Fresh Pork Study Guide 

Ham and Bacon Study Guide 


Canned Meat Study Guide 


Quick-Frozen Table-Dressed Poultry 





Study Guide 


Sausage and Ready-To-Serve Meats 


Study Guide 


et Lamb Stucy Guide 


6 concise pages, just re- 
vised. Includes: Carcass 
chart—Grading and 
Branding — Cooking guide 
for Roast Leg of Lamb, 
Braised Lamb Chops, 
Lamb Curry, Grilled 
Lamb Patties — Flavor 
seasonings for Lamb — 
Reference chart of Lamb 
cuts and cooking methods 
— Discussion questions. 


5) Canned Meat Study Guide 


ages, well-illustrated, 
dient How Canned Meat 
is prepared —Varieties — 
How to be guided by de- 
scriptive labels in buying 
Canned Meats — Storin 
and keeping C amane 
Meats — Best methods of 
agening Canned Meats — 

ays to cook attractive 
meals with Canned Meat’ 
~ Review questions. 





ARMOUR 











—— 








ARMOUR STUDY GUIDES ON MEAT 


) 


6 pages, well illustrated 
oak captioned. Includes: 
Buying guide — Seasonal 
supplies of Pork — Meth- 
ods of cooking Fresh Pork 
Cuts, Roasting, Braising, 
Cookingin W ater — Nutri- 
tional values of Pork — 
Chart of Pork Cuts and 
best cooking methods for 


each cut — Review ques- 


tions. 
6) Quick-Frozen Table-Dressed Sausage and Ready-to-Serve 
Poultry Study Guide Meats Study Guide 


12 pages, the complete 
story on poultry. How 
poultry is table-dressed 
and quick-frozen — How 
to thaw — How to stuff — 
How to roast from thawed 
or frozen state — Differ- 
ent ways to fry chicken 
— How to braise, broil or 
stew chicken — How to 
carve roast poultry — Re- 
view questions. 


6 pages — new, factual 
story of Sausage. Varia- 
tions and classes of Saus- 
age — Illustrations of how 
frankfurters are made — 
Controls of quality—Pop- 
ular varieties — Buying 
guide — Ways to use Sau- 
sage and Ready-To-Serve 
Meats in at and hot 


dishes — Cooking tips—=. 


Review questions. 





Complete Ne = newly evired to simpli y yout Teaching 






‘ 


Marie Girrorp, JHE 9.47 
ARMOUR AND ComMPANY 
Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send free set of REVISED 
STUDY — ON MEAT. 
Vame be 

iddress _. ITM 

City 


State MO. 


Consumer Service 
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How to make the famous FROSTED 


. « « The first of a series of illustrated recipes 
for ‘‘Cheese Classics’? from the Kraft 
Kitchen—This delicious loaf, a party favor- 
ite coast to coast, is perfect for school teas, 


luncheons or evening refreshments 


Years ago this Frosted Salad-Sandwich Loaf 
recipe was created in the Kraft Kitchen to fill 
a special place in party refreshment menus. 
A new kind of salad-sandwich combination . . . 
beautiful to look at, delicious to eat, practical 
to serve ... it was an immediate success with 
hostesses across the country 

Since then there have been many variations 








1. Cut four one-half inch lengthwise slices 2. Spread a slice first with Kraft Mayon- 
from loaf of day-old bread from which the naise, then cover with sliced peeled 
crusts have been trimmed. tomatoes. 





7 


5. Top with fourth slice of bread which has 
been spread with mayonnaise, dressing-side 
down. Frost outside of loaf with cream 
cheese softened with milk. 


6. Chill loaf. Cut in inch-thick slices and 
serve garnished with parsley. 


Because the name Philadelphia the packages you purchase because 
Cream Cheese has been famous for (¢his brand is guaranteed fresh. 





so Many, many years some people 
think it refers to any cream cheese. 

Actually “Philadelphia” is the 
brand name of the cream cheese 
made only by Kraft. It is im- 
portant to see the words Phila- 
delphia Brand Cream Cheese on 


For the mayonnaise you use in 
your Salad-Sandwich Loaf be sure 
to get Kraft Mayonnaise—a master 
blend of truly fine ingredients in- 
cluding fresh lemon juice. For the 
cheese filling make sure you get 
Kraft Relish Cheese Spread. You 
can depend on Kraft for quality. 








VY we 
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SALA D-SANDWICH LOAF 


of the loaf, but we give you here the original 
“classic” recipe. The finished loaf may be 
garnished simply with parsley, or more elabo- 
rately with radish “roses” and olives added. 
The Frosted Salad-Sandwich Loaf has also 
been served as a “birthday cake’ complete 
with candles—a smart idea when the birthday 
celebration is a 5 o’clock party or very late 





3. Salt 
another slice of bread with mayonnaise and 
place dressing-side on the tomatoes. Spread 
top of this slice with Kraft Relish Cheese 
Spread. 


and pepper tomatoes. Spread 


evening affair, after the theater, for instance. 
Because the loaf can be made in advance— 
in fact, should be for thorough chilling before 
it is sliced—it is an especially practical party 
idea. It might well be a project for students 
before a school tea or mother-and-daughter 

party. 
Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois 





4. Cover with third slice of bread. Spread 
it with mayonnaise and cover with lettuce. 





THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY 


KRAFT 
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The sergeant’s a general—again 


When Joe came home from Uncle Sam’s 
army, he took command of another army 
which lines up twice a day in the barn. 
Both Joe and his army had fine war records. 
His is tucked away in a bureau drawer. His 
cows’ records are in the U. S. crop reports. 


But those figures reflect a war production 
job to equal any other. The demand for 
milk hit a new high during the war, when 
the energy and health in milk were needed 
more than ever. The response from Amer- 
ica’s dairy farmers was magnificent. War- 
time milk production was the highest in 
history — peacetime production continues 
higher than in any pre-war year. 

We're glad to be Joé’s partner in his im- 
portant job. He produces the milk. Here 
at National Dairy, we process it, package it, 
protect its quality all the way to you. We 
turn it into rich cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other foods. Our laboratories constantly 
improve familiar foods, develop new ones. 


There’s still much to be discovered in 
milk. Many minds and hands are working 
on it at National Dairy. And its contribu- 
tion to the health of this and future gen- 
erations will be greater for what we do. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food ...as a base for the development of 
new products and materials...as a source 
of health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality” 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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CGHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


(ti naw! (ti foe you! Mey 








‘ 
ge eee =a eae eee a ee ee eS 


« FREE ¢ 70 zeacuers 


Home Economics Depariment. 





a 
~ 
~ 


a Fruit Dispatch Company, 

1’ Pier 3, North River, N. Y.6, N. Y. 

: Yes, I want yo paces KIT ABOUT BANANAS. 
. > 


Name____ 





ee 
8 School or O t ae hy a 
: School or Organization_____ An - 


® JE 9-47 
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DOLE is bringing you a NEW-STYLE 
CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


This is the newest Dole triumph... per- 
haps you have seen and used it... mar- 
veled over its more inviting appearance 
and finer taste. 

Instead of being mashed or shredded, 
the luscious, field-ripened pineapple is 
cut by razor-edged knives into tiny 
cubelets. This new-style cut releases 


more bouquet — more flavor — makes it 
a more versatile ingredient in meal- 
planning. 

This new improved Dole product is 
still called Crushed and the familiar 
Dole label appears on the can. So look 
for it... you'll welcome its new features 
in your professional work. 


Here are just a few ways to use the New-Style Dole Crushed 


Pineapple. For complete information and many more sugges- 


tions for use, read the offer at the bottom of this advertisement. 





1. Serve it as a breakfast fruit 
or for dessert. 


2. Use it as a sauce for pud- 
dings, ice cream, custards. 


3. Use it as an ingredient in 
salads and desserts. 


4. Serve it as an accompani- 
ment for meats. 








5. Combine it with other 
fruits in preserves. 


6. Cook it with squash and 
candied sweet potatoes. 


7. Use it in quick breads, 
waffles and muffins. 


8. Use it in mixed fruit cock- 
tails and gelatin candies. 








FREE! 


“HOME ECONOMISTS’ OUTLINE GUIDE FOR USING THE NEW 
AND IMPROVED DOLE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE” — A four-page 


brochure in full color. Tells about this new Dole product and 
gives over thirty suggestions for using it. Just send your name and address for 
one, ten, for twenty-five copies, to Patricia Collier, Dole Home Economist, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


Please indicate your professional activity. 














i 
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Not when you buy merchandise labeled — 
“Certified Bemberg rayon!"’ Fabrics so tagged 
have been tested and certified by U. S. Testing 
Company, Inc. for full serviceability. That 
means you are sure to get good wear and fine 
results from washing or dry cleaning if direc- 
tions are followed. 


Look for the Certified Bemberg label when 
selecting fabrics for your sewing projects 


> Educational Service Bureau 





AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*“BEMBERG” is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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White for this 


MONEY 


MANAGEMENT 








Valuable Up-To-Date Infor- 
mation For Clubs—Schools 
—Civic Groups 


Since 1930, the Research Depart- 
ment at Household Finance Corpo- 
ration has been working to bring 
consumers everywhere an educa- 
tional service in Money Manage- 
ment and Better Buymanship. 


Last year more than 750,000 
copies of our Better Buymanship 
and Money Management booklets 
were distributed throughout the 
United States and Canada—ample 
proof of the widespread interest in 
the subject of money management. 


You will find these booklets (37 in 
all) especially valuable in consumer 
education studies for clubs, schools 
and civic groups. Also for use in 
training courses and personnel work 
in business organizations. Consider 
these timely titles for example: 





LIBRARY 


e@ The Food Dollar 


@ The Rental Dollar.........0+ / us 


@ The Clothing Dollar.......... A 7, 


e Better Buymanship Principles fap 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 








The complete library—37 booklets 

boxed in four volumes sells for 
$2.50. You may obtain them BE- 
FORE NOVEMBER 1 for only 
$1.75. Simply fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail it today. 


Few eaeea eee See ee ee ee 
t Research Deporiment Jil} 


Hovsenorp France CORPORATION 
: 919 
ete MONEY 
I enc lose 


N. Mic} gan Avenue 
i “ea send me the comple 
' MANAGEMENT LIBRARY 


Chicago 11, Illir 
$h.i6)Abefore November Ist, 1947) to « 


a Ce stage 
f .. pes: 


t ES. SE eee 
City. oes bir.-.. (Mone State 
i 7 eee : 4 


HOUSEHOLD F'NANCE 


=) 
— TeoOcacCO7 
Cc 7 qeoaguenas 6 7 
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Another home economics school laboratory goes modern 
—with electric ranges——the Yelm School, Yelm, Washington 


Cet this “‘Lab” Kitchen 


FREE! 


Floor Plan 
° This actual floor plan of the 
All over the country, home economics Yelm School homemaking 


department shows positions 
of various items of equip- 
ment, gives dimensions and 
all necessary details. It can 


classes are taught Electric cooking. It’s 
what students want to learn because 





their homes are being equipped with Sea canteen —— = 
modern Electric Ranges. This trend school. It ts offered to you 
° ° ° absolutely x . SE iE 
is shown in recent reliable surveys made COUPON! 


by leading magazines—McCall’s, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, Household, 
Successful Farming and Country Gen- 
tleman. 

You want your school to be in step 
with the newest developments—to have 
the most modern equipment. The evi- 
dence shows that to teach what students 





need to know, your home economics To teach modern cooking, 
kitchen must be equipped with modern you needa 





reodern Electric Ran-e 


Nerionat 


Electric Ranges! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section, Dept. JH9 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL + CROSLEY «+ ESTATE 


HEATROLA + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC lectrical Please sen , absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the 
Yelm Sc economics laboratory kitchen illustrated 
GIBSON «+ HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR « LEDO f on this s, 
a rers Name...... er trch doaicis kadeaeiene 
MONARCH + NORGE + QUALITY + UNIVERSAL anutactu a a 
Street and Number *. . iaiddhéecevehesabenshe 
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A good way to do 
fried chicken for 
class demonstration, 
blind taste-test or 


buffet hospitality 


: It 
1 teaspoon $¢ 
Ye teaspoo” pepper 

coa margarine a a 
d ne and disjoint chicken. ( 
n x f 
where! “bones in pieces oppr ee vepeet 
me 





1 3-pound chicken (fryer) 
yaecup flour 











in your home.* 








: lean at . 

we Bis mixture vatil well “pe ring to brows And how Nucoa 
in flour ee to m4 deep, Id: 4 generous 

dk aees ty 15 to 20 minutes: ie helps the budget! 
Cook slowly 

servings. 







TEST NUCOA IN COOKING 
AGAINST OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


Do you think you can “call your shots’? 
Blind taste-tests may surprise you! 


Prepare fried chicken by the above food value of every pound. 





recipe, varying only the type of fat 
used. Divide the cut-up chicken into 
thirds. Fry one third in Nucoa mar- 
garine, one third in the most expensive 
churned spread-for-bread; one third in 
hydrogenated shortening. Then con- 
duct a blind taste-test. See which third 
gets the most votes for fine flavor. You 
may think you can tell off-hand which 
will win, but home economists and food 
editors who have taken part in such a 
test have been surprised! 

There are good reasons for Nucoa’s 
fine flavor at cooking temperatures. The 
makers of Nucoa have been leaders for 
a quarter of a century in developing the 
modern type of appetizing, nutritious 
margarine. And Nucoa is made under 
strict laboratory contr« 1. 175 tests daily 
insure the dependable goodness and 


Nutritious NUCOA & 


50 good “t melts in your mouth” 


NUTRITIONALLY RICH —In cooking, 
or used as a spread, Nucoa supplies the 
taste appeal and the nutrients for which 
its sector of the Seven Basic Foods is 
valuable. No other churned spread is 
richer in food energy than Nucoa . . 
none a finer year-round source of pro- 
tective Vitamin A. 


*¥ 
FREE 0000: tive Supple- 
aE 


mentary Sheet, illus- 
trating steps of this recipe. Fits 
@ standard 9%” x 11%” note- 
book. Write The Best Foods, 
Inc., Dept. F-9, 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Last spring you did us a great favor. 
We asked you, by letter, if you would 
quiz your students on their eating 
habits—what they had for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and between meals in 
the previous twenty-four hours. Per- 
haps you remember the incident. 
There you were, a bit frantic in 
finishing up the school year, yet wish- 
ing the days would fly till you were 
off on your own well-earned vacation. 


But you were very kind. Somehow 
you managed to work this extra proj- 
ect into those busy weeks. 

You polled 2685 classes, 44,837 stu- 
dents! The reports were highly repre- 
sentative—well-assorted geographi- 
cally and by community sizes from 
under 2500 to over 500,000. So we feel 
that we have fresh and factual in- 
formation with which we can now, 
in turn, help you. 


tre are facts you Com uae .... 


For instance, we found that straight across the country from 17 to 20% of Home 
Economics students didn’t eat any breakfast. Over half (57.7%) had no vegetables 
of any kind for lunch. One out of five had no bread at the main meal. Home 
Economics students, mind you! 


We found how these youngsters are actually using the basic foods for sound 


nutrition... 


for your food classes in these findings. 


At prejeet fe your feed claseee .... 


This summer, after greatly extended research, we have developed a practical lesson 
on Family Food-Money Management, suitable for High School or Adult classes. 


and failing to use enough of some of them. There is teaching material 


It is based, of course, on the recognized principles of nutrition as advanced by 
leading authorities. But we believe you will find it more easily adaptable to whole 
group or split group project work in your Home Economics classes. As for your 


eee ee ee ee eeeweeeesoeeosoeeoooooooe] -, 
1 

WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, i 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILI 1 
Please send me without charge-—the teaching project, 
““Food-Money Management’, with sample work sheets for \ 
students i 
! 

N ! 
ame “Phe - 1 
‘37: 

> r 

School +A, i 
I 

! 

iddre SS. Ge. ; 
" ' 

; ' i 
Ec coaeesveccseses State i 
i 

' 











students, it is designed to win their coop- 
eration, inspire their enthusiasm and help 
them to learn by doing. We'd like you to 
see it 


Thanks again for your help this last 
spring. And, if you would like this new 
teaching-aid material, please fill in the cou- 
pon at left and send it in. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
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B Stops 6 Sewing Success 


and three 10-cent ‘‘Show-to-do-it’’ books 



















al LEARN TO SEW! For begighers, the “learn-by- 
’ method a to Sew” is unsur- 
a skirt, a blouse, and when 


ae ve finished, you know how to sew; but more than 
that, you know every stitch and every step you'll ever 
need to know for a successful sewing future. From 
here on, practice makes perfect! 






LEARN TO TAILOR! on 


essentials of sewing, there’s real 


you've learned the 
venture ahead! The 
ught in “Tailoring,” 







sewing—professional secrets, short-cuts and finishing 
details that spell perfection. 


LEARN TO TRIM! Smartness of finish and 


braiding, fringe, 
. and very impor- 
rimming theory which you 


Use J. & P. Coats or Clark's O. N. T. 
Boilfast* Mercerized Sewing Thread 
for wool, rayon, nylon, silk 

and cotton, styled by color experts 
to match the season's smart colors. 


s listed above write 


Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY ties 


745 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


J. & P. COATS * CLARK’S ’ * CROWN ZIPPERS 























Underwood & Underwood 


HELEN WoopDARD ATWATER 


1876-1947 


Helen Atwater is gone. No longer does she move about in our midst. 
Yet in a real sense she is present with us. We who were privileged to be 
her friends and professional co-workers can never lose the enrichment 
of mind and heart that is ours through association with the brilliant 
mind, the keen sense of values, the international-mindedness, the 
magnetic personality, the courageous spirit that was Helen Atwater 
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When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted 
By Rudyard Kipling 


When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work anew. 


And those that were good will be happy: they shall sit in a golden chair; 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comets’ hair. 
They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 
They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as they are! 





At the close of the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association came the sad message of the death on June 26 of Helen 
Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics from 1923 to 1941. She 
was buried at Middletown, Connecticut, the college town where she lived 
when her father, Wilbur Olin Atwater, was professor of chemistry at Wes- 
leyan University. In preparation for what became his internationally 
known work in nutrition, Dr. Atwater went to Germany and France to 
study and took his family with him, and from these periods abroad stemmed 
Helen’s life-long interest in the people, languages, and customs of other 
countries. Other facts about her life and something of what she meant to. 
home economics were presented in the salute to her in the November 1941 
issue of the JOURNAL at the time of her retirement. It is for us to try to 
maintain the high standards to which she was devoted and to carry forward 
the international interests to which she gave so generously of time and 
thought. 


The Kipling poem on this page was read at the funeral service for Miss Atwater. It is 
from The Seven Seas by Rudyard Kipling, copyright, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1905, 1933 
by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted by permission of Mrs. George Bambridge and Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. 
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Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman 


of St. Paul, Minnesota 
President. American Home Economics Association, 1946-48 
With characteristic enthusiasm, a mind alert to 
changed and changing times, and a clear vision of the 
program and purposes of the Association, Mrs. Alder- 
man begins the second year of her service as presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association. 
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Effect of the New Scéentific Age on Family Life 


ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


Dr. Compton, chancellor of Washington University in St. Louis and for 


?? 


years on the staff of the University of Chicago, internationally 


known scientist in the realm of atomic energy, and holder of honorary de- 


grees from 12 universities in this country, England, and South America, 
gave the talk briefed here at the 38th annual meeting of the AHEA. 


CIENCE has built for us a co-oper- 
ative society, a society in which each 
is skilled at his own art yet dependent upon 
others skilled jobs. 
Such a society demands not only a specialized 
education but an education in how to work 


in equally specialized 


with people and in how to find those common 
objectives which make it possible for the work 
of one to harmonize with the work of another 
to the end that all get what they want. 


Science Has Made Us Social Beings 

I suppose that the modern scientific age 
really came into being as Columbus went out 
to find the new world and Francis Bacon called 
on his generation to search for new knowledge, 
learning. the inner nature of things, in order 
that we might achieve all things possible. 
Then came the machine, and making things 
ceased to be the art of an individual or the 
family; the steam engine, and the world in a 
new sense came to be a community; electricity, 
with telegraph, telephone, and radio, and we 
came to think each other’s thoughts and to 
live very close together. The art of healing 
Knowledge of hygiene increased. 
Methods in agriculture 


dev eloped. 
People lived longer. 
improved. Fewer people were needed on 
farms to supply us with food; many moved to 
the city. Modern sanitation makes it pos- 


sible for us to live in metropolitan centers and 
do work that requires concentrated groups of 
pec ple. 

We have become social beings in a sense that 
never were before. These changes are 
made in a direction that we think we want. 
Each one gives us something we are looking 


we 





~s 


for. The new result is a rapidly changing 
way of living. 

Right now perhaps more inventions are 
going through the patent office than at any 
A generation hence 


Our 


other time in history. 
these will form the new pattern of life. 
best training is to show our children how to 
learn so that they in turn can adapt themselves 
to the changing conditions in which they must 
live. Perhaps the one thing that we can tell 
our children with reliance is: “‘Boys and girls, 
you live ina changing world. Here are certain 
fundamental principles of life that we believe 
you cancount on. Beyond them you will have 
to look out for yourselves.” 

I suppose that if we were to read the history 
of a thousand years hence we might find that 
the twentieth century has been the century 
of most rapid change, that at this moment 
we are moving toward a plateau, a new level 
of existence, where in a world community the 
means that science and technology offer will 
If 
that is the picture, what we do now becomes 
If we make right adjust- 


be used to create a more abundant life. 


highly important. 
ments, generations of people the world over 
will follow our lead and be benefited; i 


f we 
make wrong ones the world will be a less 


satisfactory place in which to live. 


As Specialists We Must Co-operate 


We are becoming specialists. If we do our 
jobs with distinction we are welcomed in the 
workaday world. A community made up of 
specialists, however, can survive only when 
these specialists co-operate. Then it can do 


tasks that man could never do before and can 
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supply the things needed for living. That 
is the type of society toward which we are 
moving. It is a society in which education is 
needed in a greatly enhanced sense. Ed- 
ucation not only to learn our speciality, but, 
even more, to understand our fellows. One 
has to know the ideas, the emotions, the prej- 
udices as well as the possibilities of the other 
person in order to live in this society of ours. 


Marriage Is Fundamental to the Family 


Nothing is more fundamental to the family 
than marriage. A man and wife, children, 
and then elders in the home—these are basic 
components of family life. 

Sometimes people ask whether marriage has 
a place in the future, whether the institution 
of marriage is not becoming a thing of the 
past. It would seem to me that marriage is 
becoming of emphasized importance. There 
is a psychological reason why marriage is 
needed now as much, or more, than it has been 
needed at any time in recent history. 

A person feels that he needs a home base. 
Where is home? It used to be the house you 
lived in, the community in which that house 
was located, where your friends and your 
family stayed. Under conditions of modern 
life we change our place of residence. 

The home base changes. Where does one 
then belong? Where one’s husband, or one’s 
wife is, that is where home is—that is about 
all one means by home in our neo-nomadic 
world. If your father and mother and 
children, your sister and brother live else- 
where, where is the home base? What is 
comparable with a life-partner to give stability 
to life? 

From an economic point of view marriage is 
needed, too. As we become specialists, as the 
master-servant relation disappears, we tend 
to live and do our jobs as a family. The 
individual, therefore, needs someone to whom 
he can tie. We have a saying when we or- 
ganize a scientific expedition that you never 
send a person alone on a dangerous errand; 
something is apt to happen to him. It is 
much safer to send two. The same thing 
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applies in all phases of life. Living is a 
hazardous adventure. Each person needs 
someone else to be with him in a time of 
emergency, someone to share his life, to make 
possible living in the place he will call home. 

The institution of man and wife thus re- 
mains a fundamental basic principle as im- 
portant now, if not more important, than at 
any time in the recent past. Yet, what about 
all these divorces we see? Do they indicate a 
breaking down of the institution of marriage? 

I should suppose that statistics will show 
that married people constitute a larger pro- 
portion of our population now than ever be- 
fore. Marriage remains a common event. 
The increasing divorce rate presumably means 
that marriage, instead of being taken for life, 
is taken for the period that it may be com- 
fortably continued, or profitable. 

The proportion of divorces among persons 
who are members of churches is somewhere 
between 1 in 10 and 1 in 20. The proportion 
of divorces among those not members of 
churches is about 1 in 2. That striking 
difference between these two groups which 
form roughly equal portions of our population 
leads me to the tentative conclusion that the 
idea of a permanent, lifelong marriage differs 
fundamentally according to whether it is 
approached from a religious or from a civil 
point of view. The one is a marriage with an 
objective of permanence; the other implies 
remaining married only as long as it is mutu- 
ally profitable according to the various reasons 
for which one becomes married. With that 
difference in point of view one can understand 
why divorces are about ten times as common 
outside the fold of religion as within. 


Science Has Affected Marriage 

Where does science come into the picture? 
It comes in two ways. In the first place 
science provides a relatively prosperous econ- 
omy. It becomes practicable for people who 
so desire to change partners. In the second 
place science makes us re-examine the basis 
of morals. It seems that, partly as a result, 
society has ceased to require for civil life the 
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pattern set by religion. Those who wish to 
enter into marriage on the basis of convenience 
are freer to do so, from the point of view of 
social standing, than was possible in earlier 
years. 

At the same time nothing has been put in 
the way of those who desire to keep their 
marriage on a permanent basis. The need for 
the close, harmonious, stabilizing effect of 
marriage remains as strong, or stronger, than 
ever before.- Thus, while a freedom has come 
to make marriage temporary, we retain full 
opportunity to have marriage for life. A 
permanent marriage now becomes a moral 
achievement of free men and women. 

Marriage thus has a basic place in modern 
life, a lasting place, a more vital place, per- 
haps, than it has ever had before. 

Closely associated with married life is the 
life of our children. A home base is doubly 
important for the child. I suppose there is 
nothing more important than that the child 
have confidence in his home, a confidence based 
fundamentally on the love of his parents, on 
the knowledge that he is welcome in the home, 
that there the needs of life will be supplied. 
Through religion taught at home the child 
learns that the world is a place on which he 
can rely, that the great powers at work in the 
world are friendly powers which supply the 
needs of people. 


We Must Agree upon Values 


We want our children to know better than 
we do what the values of life are. Hence, in 
the education of our children, value education 
is close to the top. Formal education gives 
one knowledge of exact facts and basic ideas; 
it provides organized knowledge that one 
needs. Informal education presumably comes 
from home and is fed back into the home. 
But there are other factors—radio, movies, 
youth organizations, supervised play. Per- 
haps best of all are the leisure hours of the 
family when children and father and mother 
are together, when members of the family get 
to know each other and the basis by which 
each lives. Probably the best way of under- 


standing a person is to see what he does when 
he doesn’t have anything to do. 

Between the two wars attention to values 
reached the low point. First came the dis- 
illusionment when the United States failed 
to take its part in shaping the work of the 
world through the League of Nations. There 
followed the cynical period which glorified 
the sensuous pleasures. Then came the de- 
pression, a fight for survival. Gradually we 
then turned toward a more nearly normal 
attitude about the importance of the values of 
life. At that point war was thrust on us 
again. Now, the second war out of the way, 
we have won our right to work for freedom and 
the kind of life that we want. We sense the 
power that is in our hands, our strength to do 
jobs that we want to do. 

Now the really important thing is to find 
what it is that is most worth doing, to agree 
upon the values for which we want to strive. 
And where do we go for those? We go to the 
church. It is about the only place that we 
have to go. True, there are newspaper 
columnists, radio commentators, political 
leaders. These, too, are looking for the values 
of life. But religion holds a more universal 
place in our country today than it has at any 
time during the last century. During the last 
hundred years, the proportion of church 
members in this nation has increased from 
1 in 6 to 1 in 2. That, in spite of rumors 
one hears about religion’s losing its hold upon 
society. 

True, with the age of science, difficulties 
arose in adjusting the details of religious 
doctrine to some of the findings of science. 
The predominant effect in Europe was to 
make the intellectual group cast away religion 
and try to formulate a new pattern of morals 
on a scientific basis. In America, it was much 
more common among intellectuals to see in 
religion something of lasting value and to try 
to reformulate religious concepts in a language 
understood by those conditioned by teachings 
of science. As a result, in this country, the 
proportion of adherents to religion is not 
appreciably different among those who are 
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professional scientists and those who are not 
directly affected by scientific teaching. 

Science, then, has given us a world in which 
co-operation becomes much more important 
than it was in an earlier era; we can survive 
only in case we work together. Religion, as 
a basis for understanding values of the spirit, 
performs an essential function in our modern 
world. It may be that religion will be changed 
somewhat in form, but the principle will re- 
main constant—the principle of adjusting 
one’s life so that one loves one’s neighbor as 
one’s self and of learning the truth that he who 
would be the greatest must be the servant of 
all. 

Science has given us a situation in which the 
child has an unprecedented opportunity to 
understand his world. If we guide rightly he 
will have opportunity for full develcpment. 

Here then is the picture of the family as 
affected by the scientific era. The family 
unit is an essential part of our modern society. 
As from time immemorial, husband and wife 
work for each other and their children, and 
members of the family care each for the other. 

The family is a unit in its service to the 
community, where it becomes the unit cell of 
the social organization. The family holds 
a place in the present scientific society which 
is perhaps fully as distinctive as it has been 
in any society of an earlier era. 

As we seek the solution to the good life of 
the family in this new social system, our 
leadership is sought by the rest of the world. 
We are the children of pioneers, the searchers 
We are 
less trammeled by traditions, less afraid of 
breaking from paths that have been followed 
in the past than are the majority of peoples. 
To us comes the responsibility of finding the 


for new and better ways of living. 


way to the best life of the future. 

In so far as we find that way we set the 
for the world. The pattern is a 
It is one in which the family 
individual 


pattern 
bright one. 
retains its value, in 
member enriches his life from the life of the 


which each 


others, and the family as a whole contributes 
its great part to the life of the community. 
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Borden Award Presented 


Milicent L. Hathaway, nutrition specialist in 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics, was presented the 1947 Borden 





\ 


RECEIVES BORDEN 


Miticent L. HAaTHaway 
AWARD IN Home Economics. (LEFT TO RIGHT 
Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, president of 
AHEA; Milicent L. Hathaway, nutrition spe 
cialist in the BHNHE; and W. A. Went- 
worth, secretary of the Borden Company Founda 


lion, Ine 


Award during the first general session of the 
38th annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association on June 23. 

This annual award by the Borden Company 
Foundation, Inc., seeks to recognize meritori 
ous research in applied nutrition in dairy prod 
ucts. Dr. Hathaway was honored for he 
research on the intestinal synthesis of thiamin 
and riboflavin. She is the eleventh member of 
the Association to receive this award, whic! 
consists of an inscribed gold medal and $1,000 
Prior to joining the BHNHE staff in 1946, D1 
Hathaway was associate professor of home eco 
nomics at Cornell University. (For details se« 


page 437.) 
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The Homemaker as a Citizen 


MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 


Mrs. Sayre of Ackworth, Iowa, state chairman of the women’s committee 


of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, was a delegate from this country to 


the meeting of the Associated Country Women of tke World held in London, 


England. 


When ske spoke at the last session of AHEA’s 38th annual meet- 


ing she urged women to examine and to act their important role as citizens. 


HE American homemaker is*being 
called to account-——and publicly too! Dur- 
ing war years an editorial in LJFE charged 
that American women, now more powerful 
than ever before, are no longer earning the 
respect and prestige they receive; that if Amer- 
ica should mobilize all of its resources, as 
Russia and Britain had done, women would 
have the most catching up to do. 

A flood of editorials, Speer hes, and magazine 
Reactions cul- 


minated in the much-discussed story in the 


articles followed this blast. 
Saturday Evening Post about “Mom” and 
“Momism,” which accused us of being solely 


responsible for the “smother leve”’ that made 
many of our sons psychological misfits. At 
the moment we have scarcely recovered from 
these attacks, but our defenses are up. And 
we are wondering who is going to attack us 
next and where. 

Probably our first reaction is a feeling of re- 
sentment and a quick defense of American 
women. Our second thought probably lcads 
us to search our souls hon stly and take stock 


\ 


of ourselves. 


Homemakers Have Earned Respect 


On the whole the American homemaker has 
earned her right to respect and prestige in our 
democracy. She has conscientiously cleancd 
and scrubbed her home and children with 
equal vigor. She has fed salads to her pro- 
testing husband and spinach to her protesting 
children. She has scrimped and saved and 
managed and withal tried to keep her seams 
straight and her nose powdered. Homemakers 


have labored to produce focd and fiber with 
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which to feed and clothe America; they have 
produced children to repopulate it. Certainly 
within their own particular bailiwick, the 
home, women have not fallen down cn the job 
to any greater extent than other groups in our 


population. 


Women Must Extend Their Horizons 


On the other hand, we have much to learn 
about our role as citizens in a modern world. 

The horizon cf the homemaker in the days 
of bustles and “stays” was bounded by the 
four walls of her home. Even in the days of 
our own mothers, life was bounded on the 
“What shall I get to eat,” on the 
south by “What shall I wear,” on the east by 
“What John thinks,” and on the west by 
“What Now, 
whether she likes it or not, the homemaker 


north by 


the children said or did.” 
has become a citizen of the world. Though 
the home is still the center of that world it is 
no longer the circumference. |Time was when 
the individual homemaker be ieved that by 
tending to her job she could make her home a 
Now she knows that 
no matter how clean she may keep her own 


floors the grime and dirt of the community 


little island of goodness. 


can be tracked in from the outside. She is 
obliged to take time to do some community 
housekeeping for the sake of the home itself. 

We are now citizens of a small and wholly 
interdependent society. What we do and how 
we live is conditioned by economic and political 


events all around the world. 


Education Necessary for Citizenship 


If homemakers, then, are to play their part 
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as citizens they must not only look well to the 
ways of their own household; they must con- 
sider how they can play their role as citizens 
intelligently and effectively. 

What, then, must they do? They must be 
willing to take the next step. And the next 
step is education for citizenship. Further, they 
cannot go from here to there in one leap. 

If women are to take a part in this larger 
world, they must accept the responsibility of 
keeping themselves informed about what is go- 
ing on; particularly they must learn the eco- 
nomic facts of life. To quote from the Cana- 
dian Youth Commission, “One of the reasons, 
I suspect, why men as a whole mistrust 
women in public affairs is that, too often in the 
past, we have been long on enthusiasm and 
short on facts.” Or as maestro Leacock puts 
it, “Luckily women don’t go in for information, 
or if they give it, it is so incorrect as to be 
harmless.” Not only men but women, strange 
to say, tend to look upon the homemaker as 
the ineffectual type pictured in Helen Hokin- 
son’s cartoon of the treasurer who arose at the 
women’s club meeting and reported, “We will 
not have a treasurer’s report today because 
we have a deficit.” The “little woman” who 
can’t even balance her own budget at the end 
of the month has a long way to go before she 
can understand national budgets and fiscal 
policies. But of one thing I am sure. She 
must understand and she must study and she 
must know the economic factors which are 
shaping her world. 

It is inertia more than anything else that 
hampers us. (You may call it laziness if you 
want to be less polite.) The homemaker 
whose mental tempo is adjusted to the soapbox 
opera is a long way from being tuned in on the 
world. We say we “like to do things with our 
hands”—make quilts—play bridge—stir up a 
cake. What we mean is that it’s hard work, 
often dull work, to study, to digest information, 
to think out our own ideas clearly. While 
Congress haggles over tax policies that will 
affect the future of our homes and of our 
children we decide to run up.a new slip cover 
for the living room chair and at the same time 
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have a grand time listening to “Stella Dallas” 
and “John’s Other Wife” on the radio. If 
women really mean it when they say they want 
a world without war, then it would seem to be 
high time they armed themselves to the brain 
for peace. The homemaker cannot exist in a 
vacuum. The home cannot exist in a vacuum. 
The tremendous forces of world events are 
pressing down upon the homemaker. She is 
only one person, it is true. But she is one. 
She makes decisions every day. She votes 
(sometimes), she buys, or she does not buy. 
She creates attitudes in her children, she in- 
fluences her husband (who does vote or who 
does make public policies). She affects her 
world and the policies that shape her world, 
whether she will or no, 

Homemakers have minds and the capacity 
to use them if they will. But undoubtedly it 
is the part of educators to discover the ways 
and means, the techniques, and the devices to 
make the study and understanding of economic 
problems more understandable to the lay citi- 
zen, woman or man. (I.A.R. Wylie says, 
“Women are no dumber than men. They 
couldn’t be.”’) It is the part of educators to 
make such study more readily available 
through schools and in the field of adult educa- 
tion. Certainly teachers in home economics 
must bear some of this responsibility. For 
home economics per se cannot exist in a 
vacuum. It must relate itself to the hard 
realities of production as well as consumption— 
to ways of maintaining income as well as ways 
of spending income wisely—to the economics of 
supply as well as to the economics of demand. 
For instance, Theodore Schultz in his recent 
book Agriculture in an Unstable Economy 
points out how progress in nutrition affects 
the demand for food. He says, 


Within given incomes and prices, advances in 
applied nutrition make themselves felt in the eco- 
nomic sphere in two significant ways: (a) by 
changing the tastes of consumers, and (b) by 
increasing the efficiency of food. 


1 By permission from Agriculture in an Unstable 
Economy by THEopore Scuuttz. Copyrighted, 1945, 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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The Homemaker as a Citizen 


The first of these may either increase or de- 
crease the demand for food; the second, how- 
ever, definitely points to a curtailment in de- 
mand. Nutrition as a movement has ex- 
pressed itself thus far chiefly in measures to 
close the nutritional gap. This movement has 
added to the demand for food. Dr. Schultz 
continues, 


Then advances in nutrition (in increasing the 
efficiency in use of food) will not, as is commonly 
supposed, create additional demand for food: on 
the contrary, by making it possible to substitute 
cheaper nutrients for more expensive ones advances 
in nutrition are likely to save on food producing 
resources. 


Thus the educational program in nutrition 
and the homemaker’s use of nutrition educa- 
tion affect our whole economy and become a 
matter of public policy. The nutrition move- 
ment can affect farm production, farm sur- 
pluses, soil conservation, trade, and distribu- 
tion policies, to name only a few. It is such 
economic facts as these that the homemaker as 
a citizen must know. We need to understand 
that in the complex world in which we live to- 
day our choice about what to have for dinner 
has economic implications that affect many 
thousands of people. We need education to 
help the homemaker to think, to understand, 
and todecide. And never were these qualifica- 
tions more needed than now. 


Women Must Accept Political Responsibility 


The second requirement of the homemaker 
as a citizen is that she be willing not only to 
accept change but to direct it. That means 
she must be willing to accept political responsi- 
bility. 

In Italy, where women voted for the first 
time in 1945, one of the women elected to 
office was asked if she thought Italian women 
would really play a big part in politics. “Oh 
yes,” she replied, “22 years of fascism, this 
war, the Nazi occupation, the clandestine 
struggle, the victory—they have taught 
Italian women that politics is the health of 
your family, the food for your baby, the se- 
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curity of your house, the education for your 
children.” 

American homemakers are just beginning to 
learn this. They have never yet exerted their 
political power for the things they believe in. 
They have not become politically potent. 
They have not shown much political gumption. 
The American homemaker needs to see that 
politics is her job. 

In the past, homemakers, loving cleanliness, 
have prided themselves on divorcing their ac- 
tivities from politics, which they customarily 
refer to as “dirty.” This gives us a very self- 
righteous and “‘holier-than-thou”’ feeling, but 
it does not bring about the legislative measures 
we want. 

Some of us approach politics by the devious, 
indirect method of casting our political re- 
sponsibilities on our husbands. Recently a 
woman told me, with much emphasis, that 
she didn’t need to be on the school board, 
Her husband was on the board, and she told 
him what to do. Here again we find the 
“ivory tower” approach—the unwillingness of 
women to stand on their own feet politically— 
to make their own decisions—to accept re- 
sponsibility for their own actions. 

A commonly accepted fallacy is that when 
women vote they unfailingly vote for what is 
“good.” Homemakers are no better at the 
polls than in their own homes. If they are 
selfish, unsympathetic, and ignoble in their 
private lives, they will be no different in dis- 
charging their public responsibilities unless 
they are trained for intelligent citizenship. The 
time has come when the world needs 
desperately the direct participation of women 
in government. Educators must prepare and 
inspire them for this task. 

If women are to be realistic in politics they 
must also study the records of their candidates 
and vote for them on the basis of those records. 
If the homemaker believes world trade is 
necessary and basic to world peace and her 
senator has consistently voted against re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, she ought not to 
waste any more time urging him to vote for 
the measure. Neither should she just vote 
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against him in the next election. She ought 
by all the rules of the game to begin working 
in her local and state political organization—in 
the conventions and the primaries—to get 
someone elected to office whose political phi- 
losophy would support the measures she be- 
lieves will build a peaceful world. I have 
great faith in the power of prayer, but I also 
believe in the old adage that the “Lord helps 
those who help themselves.” Women have 
prayed long and ardently for peace. The time 
has come for them to implement their prayers 
by specific, concrete, realistic, practical means 
of getting the job done. 

If homemakers are to become politically 
effective, they must also have a part and be 
willing to take a part in public policy-making 
groups, whether it is on the local school board 
or in the United Nations councils. This is 
fundamental. Women should insist on at 
least a partial share in defining the purposes 
for which their government stands. Such 
policies are not made by the women who stay 
in the kitchen and serve refreshments at the 
end of the meeting. The future is made by 
people who sit in legislatures—on boards and 
commissions with a vote. And homemakers 
should be there. They should have a chance 
to make their wishes known and to exercise 
their opinions. However, women have a right 
to ask this only when they are qualified and 
when they are willing to do the work necessary 
to qualify themselves for the job. They can- 
not ask favors simply because they are women. 
Here again is a task for the educators—to train 
women to qualify for these positions. 


Women Must Unite with Men 


The third requirement of the homemaker 
who would serve as a citizen is willingness to 
achieve unity. It seems clear that women 
cannot work at the job of public policy making 
alone, either as women or as women’s organiza- 
The issues we face are of common in- 
Problems do not 


tions. 
terest to men and women. 
have gender; they are neither masculine nor 


feminine. ‘This does not mean that there are 


not some contributions we can make as women. 
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It does mean that women must see their citi- 
zenship responsibilities not as “females” but 
as human beings. 

In the words of Pearl Buck (in ““A Different 
World for Women” in the June 1942 issue of 
The Woman’s Press): 


Accepting, then, what must be her lot in this 
generation, woman can behave with dignity and 
take her place not as a female but as a human 
being in a world desperately needing to be rebuilt 
She must think not of what she can get, but 
of what she can give to her times. She must 
recognize the world as it is, and live in it and 


share in the work to be done. 


If homemakers are willing to aid in achieving 
unity, they must think of themselves first of all 
as citizens, not as homemakers or consumers 
In the world we live in today, our fortunes 
and our futures rise and fall together regardless 
of the economic role we play In SOK lety. The 
homemaker most often thinks of herself as con 
sumer. In this role she has social responsibili 
ties to other groups. She must not expect to 
get goods at prices that penalize the producer; 
she must not seek low prices at the expense of 
the welfare of low-paid or unpaid labor of men 
and women and children who work to serve 
her. If the homemaker is a good citizen sh 
must not only pay attention to standards and 
prices; she must be concerned also with condi 
tions under which goods are produced. She 
needs to learn the ethics of consumption. The 
homemaker, as consumer, must have a sense of 
social responsibility to the general welfare. 


Women Must Consider Real Issues 


Fourth, the homemaker must be willing to 
look at herself critically—stand off and look 
objectively and not try to defend her status 
quo. A story in a recent number of LIFE 
raises a real issue which homemakers face in a 
modern industrial society. Can a woman per 
form her duties satisfactorily—happily—as 
homemaker and at the same time carry on her 
citizenship duties in the community? The 
answer, it seems, is that it is woman’s part to 
do for the community what she does for her 
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The Homemaker as a Citizen 


own home—keep it clean, orderly, and healthy; 
see that it has education and is well governed; 
serve as guardian of its ideals. Homemakers 
in the United States today have more freedom 
than any women in any country at any time 
ever had. It is men, strange to say, who have 
liberated women from much housework by 
their inventions of labor-saving household 
gadgets too numerous to mention. Home- 
makers are free now (most of them) to think 
and to act in solving problems that the home 
faces, in helping to develop national policies, 
and in formulating a philosophy of life for 
themselves and for society that is creative and 
forward looking. They ought to be able to 
spend as much time in their clubs studying 
housing, industrial relations, and tax policies 
as they do in discussing flower arrangements 
and current movies. Homemakers must be 
willing to concern themselves with real issues 
and to work realistically at the place where 
those issues are being decided. Peace is the 
issue, and it is being decided now in Congress. 


Study Must Begin at Home 

The final requirement is a willingness to 
understand that world-wide problems do not 
have to be attacked in Moscow and in Rome— 
the homemaker can begin in her own home and 
her own community. (You can tackle the 
world’s problems by beginning where you are— 
with what you have.) If homemakers want to 
help solve the world’s problems let them begin 
with the thing they know most about—food. 
They can study the food needs of Europe; they 
can study the ways in which these needs can 
be met; they can understand the political effects 
of hungry people; they can discuss the ways of 


opening the doors of trade. 


We Do What Is in Our Hearts 

The time is ripe now for us to make real 
the possibilities in the hands of homemakers 
of America to expand their opportunities and 
to realize their dreams for a better world for 
their children. 

My greatest concern for homemakers as 


citizens is a moral one. The curse of our time 
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is that we have tried to disassociate moral 
values from social and economic and political 
issues. What people do is very largely a mat- 
ter of what goes on deep in their hearts. It is 
the homemaker, the mother, who builds values 
into the hearts of the family. She instills 
there attitudes of prejudice, intolerance, and 
selfishness—or gentleness, nobility, and faith. 
But the homemaker must carry this sense of 
values into her wider activities as a citizen if 
the world she helps build is to be good and not 
evil. It will take good citizens as well as wise 
ones to build a good peace. It will take citi- 
zens of great moral courage and unquenchable 
faith to rebuild the world. Eric Sevareid in 
his recent book Not So Wild a Dream (Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.) tells us what the faith of the 
British meant to all men in 1940: 


During those bright days and livid nights of 1940 
the spirit of the British called up from despair the 
spirit of other men, and, wearing the borrowed 
armor of Britain’s example, men assembled in 
this bright beleaguered citadel of courage from 
France, from Czechoslovakia, from Poland, from 
Belgium, Holland and Norway, and backed by the 
spiritual credit of Britain and that alone, they 
scattered their promissory notes everywhere in 
their own lands until they stopped the run on the 
bank of faith, and their countrymen—first by tens, 
then by thousands and then by hundreds of 
thousands—put their separate funds of courage 
together again. 


So now the spirit of Americans must call up 
from despair the spirit of other men, and wear- 
ing the borrowed armor of America’s example, 
men assembled here from the United Nations, 
backed by the spiritual credit of America and 
that alone, scatter their promissory notes 
everywhere in their own lands until they stop 
the run on the bank of faith and their country- 
men—first by tens, then by thousands, and 
then by hundreds of thousands—put their 
separate funds of courage together again. 

The world is waiting for this courage—this 
spirit—this moral strength from America. 
Will the homemaker as citizen be equal to the 
task? 





The Challenge of World Food Shortages 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING 


Dr. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition ard Home Eco- 
nomics and a member of the standing advisory committee on nutrition of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, voiced 
the challenge of the present desperate world food situation when she 
spoke at the last general session of the AHEA meeting in St. Louis. 


OU and I have deep convictions as 

to what good nutrition can mean 
for human health and happiness. And so 
we covet improved diets for our fellow citizens 
in this country. Also we covet them for 
others everywhere the world over. To be 
sure, we fall short of our dietary goals here, 
and yet we must recognize that food supplies 
in this country are of unparalleled abundance 
and variety. 

Against our background of comparative 
plenty we find it hard to comprehend the ex- 
tent of food shortages abroad. It is now two 
years since the fighting stopped, but hunger 
still is causing intense suffering throughout 
Europe and Asia. Right now, just before 
the new harvest comes in, our world stocks of 
food are at their lowest. 


World Food Stocks Are Seriously Low 


A year ago, many believed that most food 
shortages would disappear with the 1947 har- 
vests. Today, there are still serious shortages 
of bread grains, rice, fats and oils, sugar, 
meat, and pulses—foods which together pro- 
vide three-fourths of the calories for the world’s 
population. Although there are from 5 to 
10 per cent more people to be fed, export 
supplies of fats and oils are but 60 per cent of 
prewar shipments, and rice is less than 30 
per cent. The world’s sugar production, 
though up from the postwar low, still is 10 
per cent below prewar. Meat production is 
down 8 to 10 per cent for the world generally, 
and in Europe, 40 per cent. And there are 
smaller supplies of many other foods. 

The world cereal shortage is expected to per- 


sist at least until the 1948 harvests. This 
means a continuing shortage of meat as well as 
bread and an increased demand for beans and 
peas that will be hard to meet. The world 
shortage of fats and oils probably will continue 
throughout 1948. 

In view of this outlook for continued short- 
age, in co-operation with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, the International Emergency Food 
Council invited its 34 member nations and 18 
other countries and 3 international organiza- 
tions to meet in Paris in early July (1947) 
to plan for improved food management. 

Although international consultation through 
the Emergency Food Council has resulted in 
a more equitable distribution during the past 
year than otherwise would have been possible, 
there are greater disparities in nutrition among 
countries now than before the war. Famine 
conditions have prevailed for many months 
over wide areas in China, and many people 
in Europe are living on 1,500 calories a day, 
or less. On the other hand, people in food- 
exporting countries tend to consume as much 
food as before the war, or more. 

In the United States, as in most of the West- 
ern hemisphere and in some exporting coun- 
tries elsewhere, most food controls have been 
abandoned and per capita consumption con- 
tinues to be above prewar. But elsewhere, 
for the most part, conditions have not im- 
proved. Rationing and other food controls 
are general in most food-importing countrics. 
Rations of fats and oils, meats, and, in some 
countries, even bread or rice have had to be 
reduced in recent months. 
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The Challenge of World Food Shortages 


Substandard Diets Extract High Price 
Substandard diets are cumulative in their 
health. The 


high price for inadequate 


unfavorable effect on world 


today is paying a 
utrition in terms of high infant mortality, 
retarded growth and 


development among 


incidence of 


owered work output, delayed rehabilitation, 


hildren, high tuberculosis, 
nd great human misery. 

Not long ago Adelhaid Wawerka, director 
of eight clinics for children in Vienna, writing 
in the Vew York Times Magazine (for June 8, 
1947), desc ribed what 


means to a human being. 


long-continued hunger 
She said: 


Chronic hunger does not make itself felt 

in the stomach, but the head. After a few 
onths of 1,500-calory diet... what you suffer 

from is weakness and a feeling of emptiness 
throughout your whole body. Your hunger be 


gins to paralyze vou, physically and mentally. 
It robs your mind of all thought, except where 
ur next ration or your next meal is coming from. 
man of one idea—food. 
1,500 calories, but 
Your whole body be- 


s to thin out. Your skin cor 


You become a 
You not only feel worse 


nplete ly loses its 


it and grows wrinkled and gray. You look ten 
ears older than your age. Your strength begins 
diminish perceptibly and steadily. When you 
k in the mirror you notice that your face is 
and unsmiling, vour cheeks have lost their 

rve, your eves are ( ( their sockets. 
It is this difference of express that marks 
| e chiel ditleren¢ etwee the crowds vou would 
on the street in New York and in any hungry 
Continental city. There are superficial effects 


conduct, too. The Viennese, for 


example, 


i becon 


e embittered 


and irritable. Incidents which in happier days 


vould have been passed over with a smile, give 


rise to outbursts of empty fury and tragi-comic 


street scenes which show human nature at its 


pettiest and most peevish.... 
Hunger spares no age. It is, perhaps, hardest 


on the old who have no strength to trudge into 


the country in search of fresh food, who have 
had no milk since the war began, who now have 
no fresh fruits, vegetables, meat or butter. 


But the infantsoon begins tosuffer. His mother, 
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for one thing, is unable to nurse him more than 


three months, although six to nine months used 


to be the rule in Europe.... Preschool chil 
dren fall easy victims to tuberculosis. Many 
die and others became semi-invalids for life. 


But it is youth between 14 and 20 which feels the 
They 


grow to maturity, to acquire an education. 


need it to live, to 
oo Ae 


section of the population suffers most from under 


special need of food. 


nourishment, physically, mentally, morally. 
Youth, hungry for bread and a little joy, takes 


the only chance that offers itself to obtain both. 


The world needs increased food production, 
not only up to prewar levels but for health’s 
sake up to 50 or 100 per cent more of some 
nutritionally important foods. 

Meanwhile, food supplies must be shared. 
And for effective co-operation in the inter- 
national management of food and ancillary 
materials there must be greater willingness to 

‘taking”’ or 
IEFC’s May 


it there might 


“oive’’ and less insistence on 


“keeping,” according to the 
1947 report. It is suggested th 


be less difficulty in reaching agreement on 
food distribution if the public in countries in 
fortunate food positions were fully aware of 


conditions in other countries and the sacri 


7 Ing 


fices and concessions some are mal 
A Challenge to All Concerned with Peace 


Here then isa challenge to all of us concerned 
with peace. We must be alert to the meaning 
We 


1 } ) ) f - | 
neip lessen the cdemand tor the 


staple foods. We 


I 


of food. must be n our use of it. 


We 


world Scarce 


must 
must make 
full use of the relatively perishable foods so 
as to draw less on those that can be more read- 
ily stored and shipped. We must keep our- 
selves informed-— we who have special training 
for interpreting the issues to those with whom 
we work. Furthermore, we must make clear 
to those concerned that we are not unmindful 
of the toll that war has taken and continues 
to take, and that we are willing and able to 
manage with yet a little less—that others, 
too, may live. In this small world of ours, 


we shall finally live or perish—together. 





Trends 





Trends in any field can be interpreted only in terms of an understanding 


of past and present developments,”’ 


said one Speaker 


on the pt 


rogram pre- 


7 


sented jointly at the St. Louis meeting by the six subject-matter divisions 


of the AHEA. 


vision representatives reported on the 1947 trend 


In Family Economics—Home 
Management 


During the 50 years that home economics 


the United 


States, family economics and home manage 


has been taught in colleges in 
ment teaching has moved from housekeeping 
skills and practically no study of family eco- 
nomics to broad, integrated programs in which 
economics and management contribute their 
part to the whole. 

Early research work in family economics in 
Nutrition and Home 


1923, 


the Bureau of Human 
Economics, which established in 


Was 
dealt with time management and rural family 
living studies. In the Extension Service early 
work was concerned with tools, such as house 
hold accounts, but always with the purpose of 
ita upon which the 


‘ 1 eal 
1s and workers could 


securing fundamental d: 
family could base its pla 
organize their programs. 
teaching, and extension, as mort 


able 


In research, 
data 


family spending, we realized a 


basi became avail on patterns of 


nee d for further 


knowledge and data on Why | 


eople spent as 


SOcC1O 


they did. ‘herefore, the study of the 
logical and psy¢ hological factors of decision 
naking, as well as income and price, began to 


Outstanding in this field of endeavor 


of 


appear. 


has been the socioeconomic research work 


onomics fre 


Dorothy Dik kins, head of home e 


search in the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station. 
Within the framework of family economics 
are two or three minor trends that deserve 


comment. Consumer education, which has 


many, many ramifications—from grade label- 
ing to truth in advertising—is moving toward 
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there are so many factors at work that the 


trend in the use of time, e and abilities of 


ergy, 


homemakers—released because of better hous- 
ing, house hold equipn ent, pre pare d food prod 
ucts, and other services—does not seem clear. 
One trend, however, does appear very « lear. 
management 


recognition that home 


IS Fe sponsible for plant ing and setting long- 


time family living goals—tinancial planning, 
house planning, production planning, and con 
sumption planning. Planning requires think- 
ing and decision making not alone by the in- 
also by the family as a unit, by 


the 


dividual but 


. 1 
the community, and even by larger seg- 
ments of group living. Teaching people how 


plans through to action 


an and carry sucl 
iS a real ¢ lienge ol the future. 


If we heed the pronouncements of authori 


ties, we may expect the trend o1 main stream 


nto cl ( r entering to take uS toa 
raiser evel ol InYg ere | throughout the 
orid Trends in ibor and industry, too, are 
mice ec Ss | S concept. We are 
lO! Inimu! wages OF parity 
ces r re OrKIng SO 1 nay ve a 
"I 

S ( ( io tne ome 
t ~ (| ESI \ ( y er iv > 
oO ers ry the opport 1t\ 

— 
oO ¢ ( ( N S ( rd ol 

] ‘ 

f g ture O LUSLTY 

( ( yT ( ad s( S oO | n 
‘ , ° 
) ( Mat ROKAI Mi S. Exten 


In Family Life Education 


The great progress made in family life educa 


tion in the ist 10 years is not revealed by 


| 


his field, t] 


citing sources oO! leadership in t ougn 


such ieadership 1s 


} ional, 


lound at all levelS—nal 


state, local. At present there is a wide-scale 
interest in education for parenthood and family 
living and great faith in the responsibilities 
inherent in such education. 

Programs in this area have been broadening 
in scope for some time. Parent education in 


the early ’30’s put most of its emphasis on a 
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typical family relationship—the parent-child 


relationship—treating others as_ incidental. 
General programs offered social science courses 


in not dealt 
Menta! hy mene 


on the family which more often t 


with the history. programs 


where hey existed centered larg ly on the 


adjustment problems of individuals 
By 1940 the center of interest in parent edu- 
cation had shifted from the child rela- 


tionship to a study of th 


parent 
e whole ynstellation 
of family relationships. 

The 


life 


extent to which the content of family 
education has been enriched during the 


past 10 years can only be suggested, so varied, 
so numerous, and so important are the gains. 
The war interrupted these contributions but 
better in- 


brought compensations in giving 


sight 


into such experiences as industrial migra- 
tion, Const ription, and demobilization. 


i rhaps the greatest advance family life 


education has been in lopment of 


methods for surveying family and community 
needs and for determining family status in a 


] : ~ 
aevices 


community or general pattern. Man 
lor guiding groups In problem solving are in 
us¢ Among the most effective 7 these 18 


group analysis o 


| roblem 


“You Can 


Work It Out Yourseli’’ prepared 
by the parent education specialist of the U. S. 
Exte on service. 
| miiv ie edi ition s be recognized 
more d mor vital part o e regular 
3 oo] curriculul H S( oO}; Ss ( Ss are 
de ling assistance in personal, social, and 
marital adjustments. Oneo peful signs 
that these young people may be granted their 
desires comes from California ere last fall 


a resolution favoring “‘Education for Marriage’”’ 
in public schools was adopted. 

] 
i 


High schools are including courses in “Shome- 


making.” In many sections of the country 
these enroll both boys and girls. 

University and college students are demand- 
ing courses in marriage, family relationships, 
and child development. F.C. Thurman says, 
~ One third of the more important colleges and 
universities in the United States now offer a 


course claimed to give practical preparation 
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for marriage; but only 6 per cent of the stu- 
dents in such institutions do or can enroll for 
the course.”’ Some colleges and universities 
have established counseling centers for the 
benefit of their students. Others have set up 
marriage institutes. 

Many significant developments in the field 
of adult education lead us to believe that a 
vast program in family life is in the making. 
Churches, state departments of education, the 
co-operative extension service, general exten- 
sion divisions—all are promoting services in 
the field of family life education for adults. 
These organizations co-operate in planning 
study programs and institutes for parents and 
teachers. Many state departments of educa- 
tion have a consultant in the field of family life 
education who works with schools, parent- 
teacher associations, welfare agencies, and 
other groups throughout the state. 

The co-operative extension service plans 
programs which are carried to rural areas work- 
ing with both adults and young people. These 
continuous programs in family life cover all 
ages, giving special emphasis to the first six 
years, building marriage for couples and young 
people, understanding oneself, and studying 
marriage and family relationships. Organized 
study groups and family life institutes are 
promoted in cities and urban areas. 

In some communities co-operative counsel- 
ing centers have been established, using minis- 
ters, teachers, and psychologists, who have 
some training in the field. 

Establishment of nursery schools under 
federal, state, and loca! aid is proving to be 
one of the most effective instruments for family 
life education in all cases where the philosophy 
which directs the schools is for an integrated 
program of nursery school and parent 
education. 

In spite of all the gains and newer trends 
mentioned, family life education is still in the 
very early stages of organization as a separate 
educational field. 

The critical problems confronting families 
today must be faced today. There is no way 
to hold everything until the children now in 
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school are grown up and ready to assume adult 
responsibilities. All of this may seem a far 
cry from trends, but such is not the case for 
only as we understand the forces that now 
prevail can we in our small way help to direct 
the trends of the future.—ELizABeTH S. 
CARMICHAEL, University of Alabama. 


In Food and Nutrition 


Outstanding among many general trends in 
the field of food and nutrition is the demand for 
greater and greater speed and automaticity 
in the performance of the more or less mechani- 
cal and routine activities. Illustrative of this 
factor of speed is the application of high 
frequency heat and sound waves (otherwise 
known as electronics and supersonics) in the 
treatment of foods. 

A discussion of these treatments of foods 
serves to reveal other trends in the field oi 
food and nutrition; hence, this brief descrip 


] 


l electronics and 


tion of the possibilities ol using 
supersonics in the heating and sterilization ot 
foods. 

In electronic cooking, heating operations 
vith varying degrees 


} } 


have been carried out 
of success in both commercial and home-us 


size units. 


Steamed vegetables have been evenly cooked 
and, in some instances, the co king nas bee 
completed in about one-third of the time r 


quired by conventional saucepan cooking. 
Electroni cooking of vegetables, in identally, 
is actually waterless cooking. 

Vitamin determinations on foods cooked 
electronically have caused considerable trouble 
for research workers. for reasons not know! 
it seems impossible to heat two samples of th 
same lot of carrots, for example, sufficiently 
nearly alike to get any reasonable duplicatior 
of vitamin content. Apparently, with su 
rapid heating very small differences (a matter 
of a few seconds) in time will markedly affect 
such nutritive components of carrots as vita 
min C or carotene. 

If cakes baked electronically and meats 


roasted electronically are to be accepted by the 
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average consumer, standards of quality of 
foods will have to be changed drastically. 
Electronic baking and roasting are in-side-out 
processes. Electronic heating starts in the 
center of the mass of food and then spreads to 
the cake 


actually was burned in the center while the 


outer surfaces. Thus, a_ small 


outside of the cake was the color of the original 
batter Slight overheating of 
meats or baked goods results in a disagreeable, 


but quite dry. 


charred flavor. 

Radar ranges or units used for reheating 
hamburgers or frankfurters or toasted sand- 
wiches produce edible products in a remarkably 


short time. Toasted sandwiches must be 
toasted by resistance or infrared heating first 
because electronic heat will not brown the 
outer surfaces of the food unless the entire 


mass of food has bee n completely browned or 


even charred throughout—trom the center to 


the outer surface. 
Electronic heat has been used very success- 


fully and with a great saving of time in thawing 
frozen foods and in raising precooked frozen 


; | nel hiclar ] ] 
loods, such aS chicken a la KI 


ng, to serving 
temperature. It has been applied successfully 
in the blanching of ve ure tables prior Lo « anning, 
freezing, or dehydrating; enzyme action is ef 
fectively stopped by this penetrating heat. 

roasted are said 


Coffee beans electron ally 


to retain essential oils often dissipated in other 
roasting methods. 

lwo other types of high-frequency treat- 
Foods 


have been sterilized by irradiation with a beam 


ments of foods have been developed. 


of electrons. Raw meat, bread, vegetables, 


and other foods which normally would become 
moldy or develop off-flavors have been irradi- 
ated with a beam of electrons generated in a 
so-called capacitron. Foods thus irradiated 
may be kept for several weeks at room tem- 
perature if well wrapped without the develop- 
ment of molds which would 


and ba¢ teria 


develop in unirradiated samples. 

Supersonic or ultrasonic treatment of milk 
is the second type of high-frequency treatment 
f foods. This consists of passing milk in a 


thin film through a field of high-frequency 
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sound waves during which time the bacteria 
in the milk areshattered by the exceedingly high 
vibration rates set up by the high-frequency 
sound Milk 
rendered bacteria-free by this process, which 


waves. has actually been 
has promise of replacing the familiar and con- 
ventional pasteurization process. Supersonics 
are also found to stimulate germination of 
grain, a discovery thought to be of great 
promise to the malt industry. 

Electronic heating is not so versatile or so 
The 


cost of consumer-size electronic heating units 


inexpensive as heating by electric ranges. 


at present is from $1,500 to $2,000, and only 
very small amounts of food may be prepared 
at one time. Tubes used in electron units 
are costly to replace (around $200 each) and 
are guaranteed to last only through about 50 
hours of use. Although the application of 
electronics and supersonics to the treatment of 
food is undoubtedly a trend in the treatment 
ot food, it will doubtless be a matter of years 
rather than months before electronic ranges 
will be as plentiful and as reasonably priced 
as the conventional electric or gas ranges in 
Jounson, General 


normal times.—MARTHA 


Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


In Home Equipment 


The one word that can briefly describe trends 
in equipment More 
mand for equipment than ever before; more 


today is *“‘more.”’ de- 
new types; more brand names; more retail 


outlets; more realization of the importance 
of equipment and its proper use; more atten- 
tion to equipment in home economics courses. 

Large equipment is not developed in a day. 
By the time any appliance goes through design, 
engineering, and production stages and reaches 
the market it is no longer **hot’’ news to people 
whose business it is to know about equipment; 
but until it gets into such general use that 
most people have used it or seen it in action, 
it is still newsworthy for the public. On this 
basis, home freezers of all types and laundry 
may be 


equipment are headlines. Freezers 
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large to take care of most of the family’s needs 
for meats, fruits, and vegetables or they may 
be found in combination with the household 
refrigerator, in which case they are used for 
large-scale buying of commercially frozen food 
and small-scale freezing. 

Automatic cycle washers caught on immedi- 
ately because they take over so much of the 
heavy work of washing—the repeated lifting 
and 


clothes water. 


of automatic 


and wet 


Tumbler 


handling of 
teammates 
the work out of 


dryers 
washers—can take most of 
drying the clothes. 

Among hand irons the lightweight ones con- 
tinue to gain in popularity. The iron without 
heat control is on its way out. The steam 
iron has not yet arrived as a well-accepted, 
all-purpose home iron. 


The whole country seems to be very much 
aware of pressure saucepans. They may no 
longer be news, but they are the topic of end- 
less conversations because so many men, as 
chime in with “how 


well as women, can 


I use mine.” 
Throughout the equipment field there are 


I 


changes which make the appliances easier or 


more practical to use. 
Production has not yet caught up to demand. 
There are more brand nan 


Walking down the 


Vindow alter 


than ever. streets oI al- 


window 


most any town or city, 


snows appliances those musk stores, 


} 


. ’ 
stores, dime Stores, aS Well aS hard- 


jew elry 


ware, appliance, and department stores. It 


takes quite a chunk of the early produ tion 
to get samples to all of these dealers. 

Never has the reputation and integrity of a 
manufacturer been more important, for this is 
a heyday for the opportunists who 
little knowledge about appliance production 
that they are not afraid to put on the market 


products on which little 


have so 


research has been 


Manulacturers with reputations at 


stake may appear to be slow in getting out 


done. 


their wares by comparison. 

No house is either modern or complete until 
it has the equipment necessary to make living 
in it possible. 
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No piece of equipment stands or works alone. 
The modern house can and should be a well- 
designed structure, planned with due regard to 
the place that equipment will play in running 
that 
built 


service and plumbing 


home. Certainly the utilities that ar 


into the house—the electric and gas 


must be pia! ned to 
serve the equipment adequately. Some archi 


work 


ing with the idea of building the house around 


tects and at least one manufacturer are 


a utility core. More and more manufacturers 
are producing complete lines of equipment and 
vl] 


hole 


cabinets so that they can take on the 


job of equipping a kitchen or laundry in 
a home. 


Kitchen planning is fundamentally the proc 


ess of organizing the fittings of the room 
around the pieces of equipm«s Kit 
I 
research that is being carried on in many 
widely separated spots Is pointing the Vy to 
better kitchens. 
rhere is need for increased emphas 
economics courses oO SCit 0 use, ( 
, ry ] 
equipme rael Keep pace p 
LOCTIIIICa ( ts Wi re 
d - »| | 
icvVeé pe n OOF m 
‘ t yT Ss eas i Die _ 
res i ( Istactory t ( { 
tnat 1s ¢ ( ( st 
B ID Hon Home Con 
lated Art 
In Related Ai 
When som . \\ ( 
In rela l cf ses me <¢ csr 
} } 4 
I det 1deqd » « ) eS < eCCr og ) 
State liome e¢ oO} cs S eT rs 
ns é He ce. i? | I p rt rel ~ ~ 
marily the tren n secondary St Old 
] ~* ) ‘ ‘ ‘ } 4 
education in 2U states that replied to my 
I 7 
quiry. Replies represent states from Ne 


Hampshire to California, from Washington 1 


North Carolina, and trom North Dakota to 
Texas. 

Most states indicate that basic art training 
is being quite generally included in home eco 


nomics curricula, but the manner in which art 
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is related to the various phases of home eco 
nomics differs widelv. 


In the field of child development, art is re- 


‘ 


lated to 


development of a childlike atmos- 


| 


phere in the selection of furnishings; to serving 


children’s lunches on attractive tables with 
vell-selected dishes, linens, milk mugs, and 
silverv re; to developing sense through 
the se tion of dolls and books: and to ex- 
pressing a color sense through play painting. 


\rt courses as related to foods and nutri 


recognition of artistic linens, glass- 


and flowers as well as desirable 
irrangements, colors, and or combinations 
in their use. One state said that food prepara 
more interesting 
when one realizes that art principles may be 
g as effec- 


ied in this area of homemaku 


lively as they are in painting a picture. 


Phe re ted art pnase ol tt Sand clothing 
ont Sto tenac coir ( texture and bDe- 
comingness to the individual, although one 
Superviso ivs some lt hers do ‘just 
=f ] ttle reg (| rouse ind be 
comingness Current magazines continue to 
se color, ne, and becomingness with their 
Bet I ( Alter OUT is Students 
aesigen ¢ ndrens clothes. \ fe coueges and 
8) ( C Oils tE ry However. 

: 1 

S ct requires teacher! ho 

S ( ec las ) ( Line ment navina- 

¢ ‘ 

’ 1 } t cit { = 

Stuce earn to differer te between good 
ad sy Dric desig ad 1 itionships to 
Sul I pul s¢ Cal to ncie mate- 
rials to desi rrectly vith them. 

, 
( re | Vv comes | \ ne aes ~ 


O] ( I oT Ol ( '¥ books : Ve 
0 { meas; the eaciie must mMspire 
eat cre ty 
r , 
Phe ne urnis g ising teachers 
, 
relate to rooms ther t re ent, color, 


Some are more concerned 


bout appearance than function while others 
are so concerned with function tl 
Extension 


the homes in their communities. 


at appearance 
workers take art to 


IS lorgotten. 


They aid in 
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the replacement of worn furnishings, draperies, 


They teach how 


slip covers, and upholstery. 
Lo repair springs and to refinish wood. 
In many parts of the country a good job is 


being done with pottery, weaving, textile de- 


sign, some jewelry work, and leather work. 
All states seem ¢ 


the type of related art being taught. And 


iger for improvements in 


or two. Our work is pic- 


now a suggestion 
torial. Why should we not make color films of 


our best work, divide our states into groups 


North, East, South, and West and organize 
a good traveling exhibit. The name of the 
state and a date on each filn vould eventually 


Chey would 


Re ts — — 
snow trends 1n our development 
‘ 


wi rk we are 


also give us new ideas for the 


doing. Further, why not have more illustra- 
tive articles in our professiona 


magazines: 


CLARA Dopson, \ew York University. 


In Textiles and Clothin g 


1 


An interested observer is likely to contem- 


plate trends i ere ol clothing and 


textiles with mixed emotions ith enthusiasm 


for some of the current achievements and 


future prospects, with concern regarding the 


lack of progress in certain areas. 


In the development of new textiles, research 


Fibers can 


has produced dramatic resuits. 


now be made to order. Desirable character- 


istics such as abrasion resistance, elasticity 
Strength, resistance to chemiucais, to tarnis 

to heat, and to burning can be combined as 
needed. Res r nas also produced new 


Characteristics 


New finishes re] iter and resist mildev 
flames, moths, and crushing. Fabric shrink- 


Manufacturers are realizing that nev 


should have ‘‘wantec characteristics and that 


these characteristics should remain an inherent 


irt i tl fabri luring the period ol use. 


However, a lag in the widespread acceptance 
e 


° eg ’ 
ol this ideal and the general ul 


ay allability of 


better fabrics on the market indicate a slower 


trend toward a satisfying textile future than 


iS desirable. 
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Marked advance is being made in basic tex- 
tile research by physicists, chemists, bac- 
teriologists, and textile technologists. Sig- 
nificant studies are being made of fiber 
structure. Electron microscopy is being used 
to reveal hitherto unknown facts about cell 
structure and changes in cell formation brought 
about by manufacturing processes. The 
science of color in textiles is making important 
advances. Mechanical properties of fibers 
and fabrics, such as elasticity and resilience, 
are being studied intensively. New equipment 
for testing various characteristics of fibers 
and fabrics is constantly being developed. 
Many studies are being made of the disinte- 
gration of textiles caused by microbiological 
organisms, wear and care, abrasion, and re- 
peated stress and strain. Results of such 
research may be slow in reaching the consumer 
but ultimately they will mean better textiles 
on the counters, in our clothing, and in our 
homes. 

Increasing interest in meeting demands for 
better and standardized sizing of garments 
for children and adults is noted. Studies made 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics some years ago of the actual body 
measurements of approximately 147,000 chil- 
dren, ages 4 to 17 years, and of about 15,000 
women are now being used by some manu- 
facturers of ready-made garments for women. 

Functionally designed clothing for many 
uses now follows research concerned with the 
relation of clothing to comfort, efficiency, and 
health. 

Research regarding the serviceability and 
durability of clothing received a great stimulus 
from tests on army clothing conducted during 
war years. 

Research dealing with the dry cleaning and 
laundering of fabrics and clothing is making an 
important contribution to the textile world. 
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Expansion of research in colleges and uni- 
versities has been stimulated by regional con- 
ferences of college teachers of textiles and 
clothing. As soon as more teachers and re- 
search directors are available, research progress 
should expand at a rapid pace. 

An encouraging expansion of the areas of 
research is under way. Of significance is the 
conference held in New York City last March 
to explore areas of research in clothing related 
to the social sciences. 

More attention is being paid now than in 
the past to the motives, opinions, attitudes, 
preferences, value-judgments, buying habits, 
and needs of consumers. Adequate informa- 
tive labeling or the establishment of grades or 
standards when such are feasible will continue 
to be the goal of many interested in consumer 
protection. 

Recognition of the right of consumers to be 


protected from buying wearing apparel and 


fabrics that are so highly flammable as to be 
dangerous when worn or used in other ways 
is seen in bills introduced in Congress. 
Co-operation between retailers and cor 
sumers is progressing in an encouraging man 


; 
i 


ner, particularly under the auspices o 


the National Consumer-Retailer Council. The 
need for ¢ o-operation between manufacturers 
and consumers has long been recognized. It 


the present response of manufacturing groups 
to the results of the Consumer Spe aks project 
is any indication, such co-operation may b 
forthcoming. If so, industry can be benetitted 
by having more specifically in mind than 
he past the needs of the people for whom it 
manutactures textiles and textile merchandise. 
Consumers then would be able to find greater 
satisfaction and service with their clothing or 
other articles made from textiles.—MAaAkry ( 

WuitLock, Bureau of Human Nutrition ai 
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Believe It or Not 


More people are killed in their homes than in traffic—34,000 as compared to 
33,500.—National Safety Council report for 1946. 
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Farm and Home Planning for Better Living 


Mary Rokahr, in charge of the home economics section of the subject matter 
division of the federal extension service, led the annual meeting 


symposium of the AHEA’s extension service department. 
out that farm and home planning may be defined broadly as 


She pointed 
lanned 


production for planned consumption, with living better as the goal. 


A Director’s View 


I think that farm and home planning, or, 


as we call it in Missouri. “balanced farm- 
ing,” is the natural evolution in extension 
teaching. We taught individual practices, 


often by demonstrations held on different 


farms. We demonstrated how to grow clover 
on one farm, how to grow pigs thriftily on an- 
other, and how to remodel a farm kitchen on 
still 
asking that all these good practices be tied 


another. Farm people themselves are 
together in a real system of farming and home- 
making 

lo be successful, farm and home planning 
should be a program...of all the projects 
rather than the project of farm management 
and home management....It is only when 
the extension agent sits down with the farmer 
and his wife and assists them in thinking 
through the plan, in making their own deci- 
sions regarding the kind of plan, in under- 
standing the reasons why of each part of the 
plan, that they get a plan put into operation. 
When a government expert makes a plan and 
hands it to the farmer it will go behind the 
clock to gather dust. When the farmer and 
his wife understand the plan, make it them- 
selves, they are likely to carry it out and to 
know how to change it instead of throwing 


it away when economic conditions change. 
In Missouri we have 19 groups which we 


call 


50 farm families pay $50 each per year toward 


“balanced farming rings.” In_ these, 

$5,000 budget to pay the salary, travel, 
ind clerical expenses of an associate county 
gent, who spends all of his time with these 
50 families for one year. The remainder of 
the $5,000 budget is made up with $1,250 


from local businessmen and $1,250 from the 
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state extension service. When these people 
put in their own money the plan they make 
becomes of value to them; they chase the 
county agents instead of the other way round. 

In 1946, one “ring” finished the year with 
46 farmers. . 


2 new houses were built and 7 farm homes were 


.. Besides farming improvements, 
remodeled in the first year. These families 
will have.an increase of 50 per cent in their 
farm income by better farming. 

The real objective of farm and home plan- 
ning must be better living for the farm fam- 
ily. That banner must be held up in the fore- 
ground at all times. Soil conservation and 
other things are important, but the welfare of 
the farm family is definitely most important. 
In farm and home planning we have the op- 
portunity to show the ultimate objective of 
all extension work, namely, the preservation 
of the importance and the dignity of the in- 
This is the essential meaning of 
United States, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Christian religion; 


dividual. 


the constitution of the 


therefore, it would ill-befit a program such 
as ours to do otherwise than emulate these 
other really great programs.—J. W. Burcu, 
Missouri Extension Service. 


As Specialists Look at It 


Every family has aims and goals it hopes 
to realize. Each family has resources that 


are of two kinds—human and material. 


There are always obstacles. There are al- 


ways choices that have to be made. There 
are values that have to be weighed before a 
decision is reached. Families need informa- 
tion and experience on a variety of subjects. 
Balanced farming and family living offers 
a way whereby families can be given that 


information and experience when and as they 
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want and need it. By using this plan a family 
can find out for itself what it is like, what it 
wants to be like, and what it should do to be 
like it wants to be.... 

How does balanced farm and family living 
contribute to family planning? When the 
members of a family, working as a unit, put 
down their ideas on paper, the chances are 
greater that they will be carried through to a 
successful conclusion. 

Home economics cannot move out ahead of 
agriculture nor can the two of them move faster 
than agriculture can move. But home econo- 
mists can prod and praise—do those thousand 
and one things that must be done to move 
people to action. And then when they have 
moved, home economists can give them the 
glory. In the process the home economists 
will have had real satisfaction in helping 
families achieve a more satisfying type of 
family living on the farm.—GLaDys Myers, 
Kansas Extension Service. 


Farm and home planning recognizes a broad 
and fundamental concept, namely, that the 
farm and the family exist and function together 
as a family unit as well as a business unit. 
There appears to be little argument about 
accepting this concept or about the desirability 
of thoughtful farm and home planning as an 
effective method of co-ordinating and improv- 
ing extension work. The problem appears to 
be one of developing techniques for getting the 
job done—of reaching large numbers of farm 
families. 

The experience of the farm management 
specialist, as that of other extension specialists, 
is one that familiarizes him with the mechanics 
of planning and with the steps involved in 
analyzing the present situation on any par- 
ticular farm which may contemplate devel- 
oping land use programs. Such practical 
experience should be valuable in the prepara- 
tion of planning materials, workbooks, hand- 
books, and procedures. The farm manage- 
ment specialist’s familiarity with methods 
of checking the balance between various phases 
of the farm business, between crop and live- 
stock enterprises, labor requirements, and 
labor available should be of great help. His 
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knowledge of farm costs, economic returns 
from particular investments, and outlook 
information should be especially useful in 
developing farm plans and in adjusting plans 
after they are made. Assisting farmers to 
make necessary adjustments to a lower level 
of costs might well be a major problem of 
the extension service within the next few 


years.—J. E. Wiiis, University of Illinois. 


As County A gents See It 


This type of planning puts teaching on a 
family group basis. It helps to vitalize 
economic information and account keeping 
and increases interest in community activity 
where small groups plan, work, and have social 
times together. 

Procedures we have followed include ex- 
plaining the program to key families and 
following up the first meeting by eight group 
meetings of seven or eight families. These 
discussions are conducted by county extension 
agents, farm and home management special- 
ists, soil conservationists, other specialists, 
and members of supervisory staffs. 

Topics discussed included: proper use of 
land; cropping systems; production programs; 
family living needs and desires, which in- 
volve food production, income and expense, 
education, security, house improvements and 
equipment, and health; farmstead planning; 
accounts and records; completion of farm and 
home plans. 

Results observed are these: families learn 
much from one another; records prove the 
value of farm contributions to family living; 
families learn how to acquire their needs and 
desires by budgeting; and men show great 
interest in planning for nutritional require- 
ments of the family.—AGNres ArTHAUD, Ne- 
braska Extension Service. 


Use of this sort of joint planning with 164 
farm families in Osage County, Missouri, 
was begun through neighborhood group meet- 
ings, then followed by individual help. We 
consider this method an excellent teaching 
device that brings farm and home activities 
closer together—WaALTER HEIDLAGE, Mis- 
sourt Extension Service. 
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The School Lunch Program 


When adequate, attractive, type A meals are planned, prepared, and 
served under sanitary conditions; when the school lunchroom is operated 
on a sound financial basis, as decided upon by school and commu- 
nily representatives; when school lunches are integrated into the total 
school system with full support and co-operation of faculty and com- 
munity—then the school lunch program will take its rightful place 
in the educational system.—Datsy I. Purpy, Oklahoma A & M College. 


The Homemaker’s Part 


My experiences have shown me that home- 
makers who are trained home economists can 
be useful in school lunch projects as cooks, 
canners, painters, accountants, buyers, menu 
planners, budget makers, personnel workers, 
and general managers—in short, as home- 
makers. 

About six years ago I headed a committee 
from the Mothers Club of our rural school 
of 30 pupils which undertook to set up a 
school lunch under the WPA. We bought 
food and kitchen equipment, including an 
electric stove. The school had silverware 
Each pupil brought a plate, soup 
Fathers 


and cups. 
bowl, and sauce dish from home. 
covered the lunch table tops with linoleum. 
Mothers pall ted tables and benches a bright 


} 
ly 


red and made curtains for lunch room and 
kitchen. The school board painted the walls 
i pale green and the floor dark green. 

\bout a year and a half later when WPA 
vas discontinued, mothers took turns cooking 
for the remaining months of the school year. 
| planned menus, purchased supplies, made out 
reports, and outlined schedules which were 
ten ruined because Mrs. Graleski’s baby had 

cold or Mrs. 


But somehow someone was always available 


G herself was indisposed. 


to substitute, and we finished the year. 

rhe next year we found a cook, and the 
Mother’s Club paid her wages with money 
aised from community suppers and lunch- 
eons, bazaars of handmade articles, a turkey 
raffle, paper sales, and card parties. 

Last year two mothers and six children were 
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recruited to pick beans one morning and to 
sort and cut them on my front porch. Three 
adults and a ten-year-old girl had them in 
tins ready to be turned over to the processers 
at the community canning center by one 
o’clock. 


85 quarts of green beans. 


Riverview School was assured of 
A few weeks later 
three more willing mothers canned 103 quarts 
of peaches. 

Our cook for the past four years deserves 
much credit. Though considerable supervi- 
sion in buying and menu planning was neces- 
sary at first, she soon learned to include 
always in each child’s meal 2 ounces of protein 
and = of a cup of fruit or vegetable. Her 
ability to prepare the exact amount the chil- 
dren would eat was uncanny. 

A visitor at lunch was impressed by the 
fact that every child expressed appreciation 
to the cook for the food as he left the lunch- 
room. This was the result of valuable social 
training in which the cook and teacher co- 
operated. A system of gold stars for clean 
plates and special awards for eating foods 
disliked has been worked out. Tables are 
always attractive with appropriate seasonal 
centerpieces and place cards which the chil- 
dren have made. 

Perhaps some of these ideas are applicable to 
schools larger than my rural school. The 
homemaker’s role in any school lunch program 
might be that of supplying moral and financial 
support rather than the “working in the 
kitchen” type. A homemaker who is a home 
economist could start a school lunch program. 
She is just the person to interpret to the super- 


intendent and school board the possibilities of 
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an educational program in connection with one. 
Al]l studies show that a trained person has 
higher standards. She can help make certain 
that persons in charge of school lunches know 
nutrition. Lunches which merely fill the chil- 
drens’ tummies with more bread and jelly and 
macaroni do not provide the essentials of good 
nutrition. Supervision by an adequately 
trained person is important from the top down 
through every little one-room  school.— 
DoroTHy BRECKENRIDGE, Minneapolis, Minn- 


esola. 


The Teacher’s Contribution 


My observations give concrete evidence that 
the home economics teacher can and does make 
an effective contribution to the functioning of 
the school lunch in the total education of the 
child as well as in the development of his food 
habits and good nutrition. At the same time 
she vitalizes class experiences, both on the high 
school and the adult level, by using problems 
arising in the operation of the school lunch. 

The home economics teacher can make an 
effective contribution to the school lunch pro- 
gram in four important ways. 

She can help to interpret the purposes of the 
program to the school and community through 
discussions in faculty meetings, visits to homes 
of pupils, and by active participation on the 
community school lunch committee. Most of 
us believe that the superintendent should be 
the chairman of the school lunch committee 
and take the lead in its work; often the 
home economics teacher because of her knowl- 
edge of needs and her interest in such a com- 
munity program can convince a superintendent 
of the importance of such a committee and 
outline its functions. 

The home economics teacher can assist school 
lunchroom managers and helpers through con- 
ferences and informal visits to the lunchroom 
or through organized adult classes which plan 
menus and prepare food for the school lunch. 
The home economics teacher’s advice is often 
needed on quantity food purchasing, equip- 
ment arrangement, kitchen and dining room 
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management, and work schedules. She would 
never have time to do all of these jobs, but she 
could serve in an advisory capacity. In other 
words, after careful planning and instruction, 
the responsibility would be delegated. 

A teacher may conduct nutrition classes for 
elementary teachers who may be willing to in- 
struct their students about nutrition through 
the school lunch but simply do not have the 
basic facts necessary for such teaching. Such 
courses should include, in addition to the neces- 
sary information on nutrition, some work con- 
cerning ways in which health, nutrition, and 
the school lunch may be correlated with other 
subjects taught. 

The home economics teacher may make the 
school lunch an educational experience by using 
the lunchroom as a teaching situation for both 
high school girls and homemakers. Class work 
is vitalized by the real problems of the lunch- 
room; at the same time the school lunch is often 
improved. For example, when classroom work 
calls for quantity food preparation, groups of 
girls may work in the lunchroom under the 
supervision of the teacher and actually prepare 
the lunch. Or only certain foods may be pre- 
pared for the school lunch—for example, the 
salad or dessert. This, of course, cuts school 
laboratory costs, as the food used is purchased 
with school lunch funds. 

Adult groups can learn much about nutrition 
in a study of the school lunch. The teacher 
may begin the study by checking on foods 
served for breakfast and the evening meal and 
by helping decide what foods are needed at 
school to supplement those eaten at home. 
Parents enrolled in these groups should be in- 
vited to visit the lunchroom for a meal. 
Recipes used at school should be furnished 
when requested.—RvutH PowELL, .1rkansas 
Department of Education, Little Rock. 


An Educational Actititv 
for All 


The country over, various groups have very 
different objectives for promoting or not pro- 
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The School Lunch Program 


moting the school lunch program. Some see 
it as a way to dispose of surplus products; some 
mothers welcome it as a way of eliminating a 
homemaking task; some administrators think 
it involves too many adjustments and adds too 
much responsibility in organization and ad- 
ministration; some communities talk glibly of 
their hot lunch program with much more em- 
phasis on the “hot” than on the nutritional 
advantages. But families in the majority of 
communities are beginning to believe that the 
good school lunch program is a vital part of 
each child’s school life. 

In discussing the lunch program as an edu- 
cational activity, I should like to limit my re- 
marks to a plan initiated about five years ago 
and carried on with varying degrees of success 
in various communities in Iowa. 

Please understand that we are under no illu- 
“saved our little world.’ 


sions that we have , 


In fact, we have hardly made a dent in it. 

The program started with a conference called 
by the U. S. Office of Education to discuss 
possibilities of a program for improved nutri- 
tion for children in elementary grades. It 
seemed logical to start with the school lunch 
which would not only develop good food prac- 
tices for the individual but create in each child 
a feeling that he is responsible for his own 
health and indirectly for the health of others. 
Ideas of sharing food with others and avoiding 
waste in order to insure a sufficient supply of 
food for all would be emphasized. 

County SU] erintendents of schools, city and 
town superintendents, elementary teachers, 
home economics teachers, nutritionists, and 
public health nurses co-operated in initiating 


and carrying out the plan. 


One home eco- 
nomics teacher in each of the 99 counties was 
“drafted” to act 


elementary teachers in her county. 


as nutrition adviser to the 
She dis- 
cussed the program at a county meeting and 
presented definite helps with references and 
illustrative materials. Teachers received a 
bulletin worked out by the central committee 
vhich suggested many ways of including nutri- 


tion education in already existing classes and 


projects. 
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Teachers were encouraged to make use of a 
survey for determining the eating habits and 
educational needs of their pupils. Many times 
the survey was very informal, consisting merely 
of the observations made by an alert teacher. 
Sometimes children in a class were interested in 
determining for themselves what their eating 
habits were. 

Improvement plans in schools included the 
study of nutrition in various classes. In art, 
food exhibits were developed to show good 
lunches, three good meals for one day, and 
vegetables for school lunches. In arithmetic, 
pupils worked out problems to determine how 
much milk was needed to serve all pupils in the 
school and how much it cost to prepare the 
school lunch. 
gave talks about visits to food markets, pre- 


In English and spelling, pupils 


sented playlets on good lunches and good table 
manners, composed invitations to parents to 
attend a program at which their nutrition work 
was described, and wrote articles for news- 
papers describing their experiences in learning 
good nutrition. 

School lunch time was made more attractive 
by the use of inexpensive place mats made in 
art classes, by music played during the lunch 
hour, by planning for interesting conversation, 
practicing good table manners, taking turns 
being host and hostess, and by setting up a 
hand-washing routine before lunch time. 

When the government required that more of 
the wheat kernel be used for white flour, the 
first grade in one school wrote to the high 
school home economies class to ask for informa- 
tion about this new flour. The home economics 
class collected information and then invited the 
first-grade children to bring their mothers to an 
Easter luncheon. The high school girls pre- 
pared and baked breads while the guests were 
there, explained the change in the flour, sug- 
gested the appetite appeal of whole wheat 
breads, and served the baked produc ts. 

Various means have been used to evaluate 
the results of this program. The elementary 
school children have improved their food habits 
as evidenced by the fact that more of them 
drink milk, have learned to like vegetables, 
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bring better lunches to school, and substitute 
fruit for candy. Comments of parents have 
been gratifying. The nutrition program not 
only has helped children to learn better health 
practices but it has offered also a concrete op- 
portunity for broadening their social conscious- 
ness. 

It seems to me that the important considera- 
tions in planning and carrying out educational 
activities relating to the school lunch are these: 

1. Arrange for central planning committees 
composed of those who understand the funda- 
mentals in nutrition, who understand the kinds 
of learning needed at various age levels, and 
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who will assume the responsibility for a con- 
tinuing program. Pupil committee members 
can be counted on to assume responsibility and 
to add good ideas. 

2. Include plans for adult education. 

3. Keep the program ‘“‘down to earth.” The 
nutrition program through the school lunch 


offers the best opportunity to come down from 
? 


what some lay people call our “ivory towers’ 
and concentrate on such things as carrots and 
milk and tomato juice. 

4. Evaluate results often—EpNA Krart, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


Even Dreams Have Price Ta gs 


This caption on a street car ad piqued our fancy, especially as the dollar-marked 
tag floated over a picture of a comfortable looking family home. 


transferred the tag to our dream house 


attainment than the one in the ad. 


Do you object to putting ours in the dream world? 


We immediately 
a larger home but no less possible of 


We are not talking about a 


floating cloud dream, a magic carpet, or a madcap creation of something that 


| 


never was on land or sea. It’s a realistic conception of what can take a down-to- 


earth form if enough of us believe in it. 
1 Home for Home Economics. 


Out of our belief W1il 


| rise the structure— 


Not merely will we come into our own with the possession of this material form, 
| 


but this form may be the means of enabling us to fulhill, for the homes of thi 


/ 


and eventually for those of the whole world, the vision expressed in what is called 


Mrs. Ri h irds’ creed: 


Home Economic 
The ideal home Life for today unhampered by 
The utilization of all the resources of moder 


The freedom of the home from the dominance « 


to ideals. 


mprove the home ! 


The simplicity in material surroundings which will most free the spirit for the more 
important and permanent interests of the home and of society. 


Where there is no vision the people perish. 
up against the realism of that price tag. 


Are we willing to pay the price? 


But in fulfilling the vision we come 


For amounts already contributed to the Permanent Headquarters Fund see page 417. 
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When School and Store Co-operate 


FRIEDA SLOOP 


Miss Sloop is an instructor in applied arts at Syracuse University 


whose plans of last summer included observations of the plants of 


the clothing and textile industry that make use of student designers. 


OME essentials of the St. Louis co- 
operative setup between the fashion 
industry and schools of formal education were 
brought out at the June AHEA art division 
meeting. Representatives ot industry dis- 
cussed the project. 
made the 


As originator of the idea that 


St. Louis market famous in this type of co- 


operation, merchandise man- 


Store in St. 


Irving Sorger, 


Kline’s 


Louis, spoke first. 
that establishment of a school of design, such 


ager of Department 


He emphasized the point 


as operates at Washington University, is basic 
to meeting the needs of industry and retailing. 
He pointed out that art stimulated by life is 
the beginning of fashion and that knowledge 
of clothing construction is only a useful tech- 
nique in designing a dress. 

That the 


1 
as mucn 


students contribute to the manu- 


facturers as the industrialists help 
them was pointed out by Abe Sincoff, presi- 
Dodson Company and first 


dent of Doris 


president of the St. Louis Fashion Creators. 
Fas} 
tion embracing 110 member organizations that 
make dresses, coats, 
Student 


that they hke and want, and these are mer- 


St. Louis ion Creators is an organiza- 


suits, and 


sportswear, 
lingerie. ) designers create designs 


chandisable. Industry provides the young 


trimmings 


Scholar- 


and 
effort. 


designers with new fabrics 


which stimulate creative 
ships and competitions encourage this co- 
operative effort. 

Joseph Glaser, current 


St. Louis Fashion Creators, explained that 


president of the 


many of the firms employ, as an integral 
part of their designing staff, two and three 
young designers. These young women pool 
their talents to create the line; sometimes 
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they call upon the opinions of young women 
throughout the country to guide them. 

Said Anne Treft, designer at National Gar- 
ment Company and professor of art at Wash- 
ington University, “To enter the field of design, 
a student should learn factory production 
construction principles, and 
In addition, 


methods, basi 
have a thorough pattern course. 
to estimate costs 


, 
now 


a designer must know 
in terms of trimming and labor. To be a good 
designer one must go to the factories and learn. 
Hard work stripped of glamour is the keynote 
of success.”’ 

Numerous jobs for women in the fashion 
world lie behind the scenes, according to Walter 
Bodie, merchandise manager at Stix, Bauer, 
and Fuller. Quickly he listed buyers, assist- 
ant buyers, designers of shoes, hats, clothes, 
shoppers, personal 
He said that basic 


accessories, comparative 
shoppers, and dietitians. 
qualific ations for getting a job are leadership, 
good health, and enthusiasm. He suggested 
that a girl who wants to enter the field read 


a book or two about sales work and then get 


a 


in line and sell for experience or that she get 
a job in the service of the store, perhaps as 
section manager. Many stores have training 
programs for students just out of college. 
Said R. 
Mary Muffet Corporation, “The St. Louis 


Sparks, advertising director of 


program of education is a real benefit to us. 
We’ve hired them and their designs have been 
good enough to help us grow from a very small 
Knowledge 
Other 


techniques include skill in fashion photog- 


toa comparatively large industry. 
of fashion and retailing is fundamental. 


raphy, ability to run a style show and ac- 
cessorize garments, and an aptitude for re- 
porting.” 








Convention Resumé 


SSUES of national and _ worldwide 
significance, decisions of vital concern to the 
Association’s welfare, proposals of professional 
import to home economists generally, and 
items of intimate personal interest—all these 
drew and held the 2,600 registrants who came 
to the 38th annual meeting of the AHEA held 
in St. Louis, June 23 to 26, 1947. 

Cool weather and occasional showers caused 
some inconvenience for those who brought only 
their thinnest summer sheers. And the street- 
car strike, arbitrated on the afternoon of the 
last day of the meeting, proved even more 
disconcerting to those housed far from the 
municipal auditorium, where all sessions were 
held and the 160 exhibits were arrayed. Yet 
the local arrangements committee “turned on”’ 
the finest sort of midsummer weather for the 
gay, appetizing Ozark supper out in beautiful 
Forest Park and for the delightful performance 
of Vincent Youman’s “No, No, Nanette,” 
which followed in the sylvan theater. A 
cavalcade of 17 school busses with a police 
escort made the trip possible for hundreds of 
the visiting home economists. 

The eye openers, one of the new features 
introduced by the program committee this 
year, served two purposes. Because they 
featured Celeste Carlyle, Ida Jean Kain, and 
Cylvia Sorkin, all widely known for their 
courses in charm, poise, and good grooming, 
they attracted full attendances. And because 
they opened the sessions each day, they got the 
membership off to an early start on attending 
meetings, visiting exhibits, and taking educa- 
tional trips to local industries. A college club 
delegate presided at each eye opener. 

The warm welcome of Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction in St. Louis, 
opened the first general session of the con- 
vention at which the internationally famous 
scientist Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis, impressed 
upon his listeners that science has strengthened 
and made more important the institution of 
marriage and the home. 


The Borden Award was presented at this 
opening session, also. Milicent Hathaway, 
now of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, was the recipient of the 
$1,000 award given in recognition of her out- 
standing research in dairy products. Prior to 
the meeting she, Association officers, and mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff were entertained 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., at 
a formal dinner in the Hotel Statler. 

And speaking of dinners, another one of 
special note was that at the Chase Hotel, where 
William Harvey and Eleanor Howe of What's 
New in Home Economics presented Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer and Strickland Gillilan as after- 
dinner speakers to some 300 guests. 

The president’s luncheon honoring foreign 
guests was another significant affair. It was 
attended by 10 guests from 6 foreign countries. 

All three honor societies in home economics 
—Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon Omicron, and 
Kappa Omicron Phi—held well-attended 
breakfast meetings. 

The college club department registration 
reached an all-time high with 239 delegates. 
Students were assigned rooms at one hotel, 
the Majestic. This arrangement gave a 
distinct impetus to their coming year’s work 
and marked the beginning of many new 
acquaintances 

The business meeting was held on Tuesday 
afternoon. In addition to reporting results 
of the first vote by mail, hearing reports of 
Association officers, and considering other 
business items—all reported elsewhere in this 
issue—the Association paused to recognize 
the long-time service of Minnie L. Irons of the 
University of Missouri. The Missouri Home 
Economics Association, through Marjorie El- 
liott, presented Miss Irons with a life member 
ship in the AHEA. At this meeting, too, a 
telegram of greeting was read from Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, president of the National Congress ot 
Parents and Teachers. And, introduced by 
vice-president Claribel Nye, co-chairman of 
the permanent headquarters fund, representa- 
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Convention Resumé 


tives from Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, California, Illinois, and the student clubs 
described some of the ways in which money is 
being raised for the 3-year campaign for 
$250,000 for a Home for Home Economics. 

Robert L. Jackson of the department of 
pediatrics at the State University of Iowa and 
Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University of 
Utah, were featured at the second general 
Dr. Jackson dis- 


cussed the importance attached to the environ- 


session, on Wednesday. 


mental care for children with rheumatic fever. 
Dr. Cutler presented a check sheet which may 
be used by persons who wish to consider family 
needs when making improvements in the house. 

Speaking at the final session and giving a 
high note to the entire week were Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, and Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Dr. Stiebeling challenged home 
economists with a picture of the tragic world 
food and nutrition situation. Mrs. Sayre 


Federation. 


pointed out ways and means of implementing 
action for the things home economists stand 
for. 

Woven into the week’s offerings were daily 
program meetings and business sessions of 
the six divisions and ten departments of the 
Association, as well as conferences of the more 
than 60 regular and special committees. On 
the very first day, five of the departments 
joined in a discussion of the home economist’s 
responsibility for the school lunch program. 
And on the next day all of the divisions united 
to present a picture of the trends in each of 
their subject-matter areas. The consumer 
interests committee even utilized the Monday 
lunch period to present demonstrations on how 
to conduct Consumer Speaks discussions. 
Demonstrations on coats and milk were given, 
and all were unusually well attended and well 
received. This augurs well for continuing 
returns on this nationwide project of AHEA. 

The job-information exchange proved to be 
one of the most popular innovations of the 
convention. This clearing house reported that 
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information cards were filled out by 296 home 
economists who sought positions and by 137 
employers who wanted to employ home econ- 
omists. At any time the doors were open to 
that office, which was located just off one of 
the main routes to the opera house where main 
sessions were held, the room was crowded with 
prospective employers and employees. This 
would seem to be the beginning of a much- 
desired service to AHEA members. 

Throughout the week sightseeing trips took 
convention guests to many educational exhibits 
of St. Louis’ industrial and business concerns, 
as well as to some of the many historic spots 
and places of beauty. 

Exhibitors extended themselves to present 
the latest trends in textiles, equipment, books, 
food, and other items for the study and exam- 
ination of home economists. 

The city’s three newspapers gave daily 
coverage of events in picture and story to a 
total of 906 column inches. Eight radio 
stations devoted a total of 2 hours, 35 minutes 
to broadcasts by some of the Association’s out- 
standing members. One program was tele- 
vised. 

Prior to the opening of the annual meeting 
proper, two groups held preconvention get- 
togethers. These were the home economists 
in business and the extension service workers. 
An all-day, postconvention session devoted 
to 1947-48 plans was participated in by a 
majority of the state association presidents. 
Incidentally, members of this group were honor 
guests at a tea given by the Missouri Home 
Economics Association on Sunday, the day 
before the convention opened. 

Every state in the union and six foreign 
countries were represented in the registration. 
Judging from comments, the majority of the 
2,600 in attendance plan to be present at the 
1948 meeting in Minneapolis, June 21 to 24. 

Altogether, it was a memorable week in St. 
Louis. The AHEA put a period to a full 
year’s work and made a good start on that for 
1947-48. And the “ole Mississippi” reached 
its highest crest in more than 100 years.— 
ZELTA F. RODENWOLD. 








Presenting State Assoctation Prestdents 


These home economics leaders have accepted the responsibility of head- 
ing up their state organizations which seek to unite all qualified home 
economists for mutual professional advantage and for co-operative work 
in furthering the many home economics developments that improve 
home and family life. Shown are pictures of presidents of all state as- 
sociations except the Nevada association (which has no president at this 


time). Get acquainted with your president and offer her your services. 





Sam Fausett Vreeland P 
Sallie Hill Mariel Hopkins Anna Carol Fults Marjorie E. Annin 
The Progressive Farmer P. O. Box 489 Ark St. Teachers Coll. 2417 Arista ¢ 
Birmingham, Ala. y uma, Ariz. Conway, Ark San Diego 3, Ca 
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Rs > Lucile C. zee Katherine A. Tingley Adeline M. Hoffman Mrs. Hesione T. Nelson Mrs, Vera W. W alker 
. Bd. of Voc. Edi Conn. Exten. Se lelaware Exten. Ser 18 NJ State Bd He 
Denver, Colo Box 58, Storrs, Conn Newark, Delaware Washingt 18, 'D. ¢ Jack el Fla 
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Mrs. Anne S. Smith Hazel Freeman Mrs. Litta Law O'Neil Helen B. Allen Mary S. Lyle 
Ga. St. Coll. for Women Emmett, Idaho 1002 Madison St. 5623 E. Wash. St. #7 Iowa State College 
Milledgeville, Ga. Streator, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind Ames, Iowa 
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Allan Thomas Studio 


Mrs. Mildred I, Skinner Elizabeth Helton Mrs. Mamie T. Mims Estelle Nason Mrs, Elizabeth Reitze 
Southwestern College Univ. of Kentucky P. O. Box 694 Maine Exten. Serv 106 Forest Drive 
Winfield, Kans Lexington 29, Ky Alexandria, La Orono, Maine Catonsville 28, Md. 
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Cofield’s Studio C. F. Dieckman 
May C. Turner Mrs, Olive Goodrich Ruby Christenson Mattie Grace King Mary Inez Mann 
State Teachers Coll Wayne University Home Baking Institute Box 84 6825 Pershing 
Framingham, Mass Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis 1, Minn. University, Miss University City 5, Mo 





Townsend Stud Bachrach Allied News-P 
Mrs. Frances S. Patten Anna Smrha Iber Holmes Inez LaBossier Mary Gillespie 
805 South Third S N. 17th St 161 Washingt N. J. Exten. Ser lept. of Voc. Ed 


B Mont 18, Nebr Berlin, N. H New Bru k,N.J State College, N. Mex 
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Elizabeth Sweene v Ella Outland Mrs. Esther F. Groff Vivian Roberts Mary Russell 
McCa Vu , uke Power ( State Health Dept. Oh niversity Okla. Coll. for Women 
New York nm. Burlington, N. ¢ Bismark, N. Dak Athens, Ohio 


Chickasha, Okla 
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Bradford Bachrach 
Grace K. Nadig 
Temple University 

Philadelphia 22, Pa 


Frances Clinton 
Oregon Exten. Serv 
Corvallis, Ore. 





Geo. W. Hayley 


The Miller Studios 
Mrs. Elizabeth Moss 


Margaret McEniry 
Dept. of Pub. Instr. 


Pierre, S. Dak. Memphis, Tenn. 





Mrs. Margaret R. Svoboda Mr 
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On the next page may be found some statis- 
tics which indicate something of the work and 
the workers in each state during the fiscal year 
which ended July 31, 1947. Many new presi- 
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dents pick up the reins in 1947-48; some former 
presidents carry on for another year. To all of 
them and to you who will work with them go 


sincere wishes for success. 


‘Ke tharuiat ™ Ro dpuirar., President 


American Home Economics Association 
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Statistical Report of State Associations 








for fiscal year ending July 31, 1947) 
MEMBERS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ACTIVE | JUNIOR® roTal AS OF JUNE 30, 1947 
Alabama 269 | 6 275 — 4 $340 .00 
Arizona i21; — 121 — 2 40.00 
Arkansas 270 ~ 270 — 6 684.05 
California 1,008 1 1,009 4 19 3,974.30 
Colorado 120 — 120 - 3 54.25 
Connecticut 231 231 — 2 83.00 
Delaware 60 3 63 — 1 5.00 
District of Columbia 260 2 262 1 1 1,481.50 
Florida 197 1 198 - 2 15.00 
Georgia 275 30 305 — 17 4,145.68 
Idaho 77 - 77 1 3 20.00 
Illinois 1,180 52 1,232 1 19 1,712.25 
Indiana 719 18 737 - 10 731.60 
lowa 598 1 599 ~ g 844.00 
Kansas 425 1 426 — 11 873.00 
Kentucky 298 - 298 _ § 1,047.50 
Louisiana 448 3 451 1 9 309 .00 
Maine 121 5 126 -- 2 
Maryland 156 11 185 - } 185.00 
Massachusetts 469 17 486 7 71.85 
Michigan 604 29 633 - 8 2.865 .00 
Minnesota 426 34 460 1 ra 210.00 
Mississippi 351 28 379 — 12 148.10 
Missouri 514 33 547 2 1] 71.00 
Montana 81 - 81 3 2 75.00 
Nebraska 291 1 292 _— 7 716.85 
Nevada 28 1 29 1 100.00 
New Hampshire 65 65 1 25.00 
New Jersey 370 29 399 . 3 145.00 
New Mexico 105 105 — 2 315.00 
New York 1,235 16 1,251 9 588.05 
North Carolina 538 18 556 1 15 748.10 
North Dakota 142 1 143 1 3 115.00 
Ohio 710 17 727 1 22 545 .00 
Oklahoma 309 47 356 6 99.50 
Oregon 112 _ 112 1 2 130.00 
Pennsylvania 658 23 681 l 16 1,040.00 
Puerto Rico 38 67 105 - 3.00 
Rhode Island 68 68 l 266.78 
South Carolina 76 - 76 6 $5.00 
South Dakota 19 — 19 2 98.00 
lennesset 345 345 - 10 1,681.55 
lexas 695 1 696 28 511.50 
Utah 173 6 179 1 6 15.00 
Vermont 96 96 - 1 195 00 
Virginia 304 14 318 1 7 145.00 
Washington 436 1 $37 l 5 890.50 
West Virginia 228 228 9 74.00 
Wisconsin 435 4 $39 2 4 516.00 
Wyoming 65 - 65 1 1 95.00 
\t Large 43 
; Honorary and Courtesy Members 14 (Special Gifts 

Life Members 29 2,123.50 

Total 16,8977 521 17 , 504 25 345 $31,213.41 

* This classification of members was discontinued on August 1, 1947. 

+ Of this total 2,000 are graduating seniors. 
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Introducing New AHEA Officers 


Marie Dye 


Dean, School of Home Economics 
Michigan State College 
President-Elect, 1947-48 


Edna M. Martin 
Director of Home Fx onomics 
Seatile Public Schools 
Vice-President, 1947-50 





Helen P. Hostetter 


Professor of Journalism 
Kansas State College 
Secretary, 1947-49 
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From the 38th Annual M eeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
Held in St. Louis, Missouri, June 23-26, 1947 


The President Reports—‘Women at Work’ 


To tell in a few words the kinds of things mem- 
bers want to know about what the president of the 
AHEA does, is not The list of activities 
of vour president is a long one, not too easily classi- 


easy. 


fied, not always made up of interesting items. 
The interesting and stimulating meetings and con- 
tacts are balanced by the routine of correspond- 
ence, digging up information, preparing speeches, 
and helping to make hard decisions. If the presi 
dent’s job were easy, it would not reflect the kind 
complex, growing, and 


1 ours is 


of an organizatior 
struggling with problems of many kinds. 

Robert M. Hutchins says that a “problem” is 
a difficulty in the material order. A “real prob- 
lem”’ is a confusion about the aim and destiny of 
an institution. Further, that the solution of prob- 
lems follows the solution of real problems, which 
are concerned with standards and purposes that 
do not lie the material order. It was similar 
thinking and the realization that stock-taking was 
the executive board to 


order that prompted 


committee for Association analysis. 
der the competent chairman- 
is attempting to find the 


or even a year) to such 


create a 
| his con 


ship of Frances Swain, 


imittes c 
answers (not In a minute, 
questions as: Where are we going? What are the 


best ways to get there? It will strive to keep us 
from being “all departure and no arrival.” 

Except for the formation of this important com- 
whose findings will be basic to the work of 


\ssociation, the present adminis- 


mittee, 
all units in the 
the policy of supporting the 


tration has accepted 


activities under way, of consolidating our gains 
as we go. 

It has been only in recent vears that the Asso- 
ciation’s budget would permit granting of funds 
in any amount for special activities. Now two 
committees long-staked-out claims 


of the Association, namely, interest in the con- 


representing 


sumer and deep concern about educational stand- 


ards, are receiving sizable grants. 


The consumer interests committee (see page 440) 
convinced the board that it had used its $2,000 
so wisely and well last vear that its request for the 
1947-48 should be 


1e economics offerings 


same amount for granted 
The committee studying hon 
in colleges in the United States (see page 441) 
not only convinced the board that its request for 
another $4,000 for 1947-48 was justified but also 
covninced the General Education Board that its 
investment of $4,000 warranted another payment, 
this time of $3,500. 
General Education Board to thus co-operate means 
far more than financial support—it means recog- 


For so learned a body as the 


nition, and it builds our morale. 

The work of raising funds for our permanent 
headquarters falls into the Hutchins category of 
“problems.” It is not simple to organize a cam- 
paign of this size in an organization as large and 
We should feel gratified 
about the fine spirit shown in the states and the 
The 


next step is the authorization of a planning com- 


cumbersome as ours. 
sizable sum now recorded (see page 417 


mittee to work on the practical aspects of the kind 
of quarters we want, need, and can pay for, and 
where they should be located. The opinion poll 
sent to every member last spring brought 2,291 
votes for Washington, 672 for Chicago, 546 for 
miscellaneous cities, and 439 which indicated no 
preference. Do the nonvoting members have no 
preference? This and other questions will be 
studied by the planning committee as they do a 
careful analysis on the questionnaires being handed 
over to them. 

The group known as the advisory committee to 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics asked for and arranged a hearing before 
the appropriate subcommittee in the House at 
which time it requested adequate appropriations 
for this Bureau that serves every home economist. 
You will be interested in part of the report which 
the subcommittee made to the Congress: 
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The committee has allowed the full amount of the 
budget estimate of $1,045,000 for the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. This represents an 
increase of $25,000 for the preparation of materials to 
promote the prompt dissemination and the application 
of results of timely scientific investigations in human 
. . ._Whereas, the total 
annual expenditures for research under the Department 
approximate $30,000,000, it is notable that most of the 
research relates to such items as the breeding and feed- 


nutrition and home economics 


ing of better hogs and other livestock and breeding and 
cultural investigations relating to the crops grown..., 
leaving but $1,000,000 for the improvement of the living 
conditions in the farmer’s home where, after all is said 
and done, it is quite generally agreed, the Nation’s 
greatest crop—that of human beings—is produced. 
The work of this Bureau seems to be in excellent hands, 
and it is apparently maintaining effective contacts with 
the women and women’s national organizations devoted 
to the improvement of the American home. The com- 
mittee had the benefit of the very excellent and convinc- 
ing testimony of the representatives of the organizations 
referred to. It should be stated that many of the re- 
sults of the research by this Bureau redound to the 
benefit of homes in the city as well as to those on the 


farm. 


Your president has participated actively in the 
deliberations and the activities of the committees 
just mentioned. In fact, as president she finds 
most of her activities are co-operative with these 
and with other committees (see page 436), with 
Association officers, with the Washington head- 
quarters staff, with the executive board and the 
executive committee. 

The Association owes much to those who serve 
on successive executive boards (made up of officers 
and chairmen of the departments and divisions). 
For example, at this convention the board spent 
two strenuous days before and will stay one day 
aiter the regular sessions to study and to act on 
such matters as are noted under “high lights” 
to appear in the JOURNAL. 
there indicate final action but in no way reveal 


rhe brief statements 


the amount of time and study which led up to that 
action. At midyear the executive committee 
(officers and one representative for divisions and 
departments) carried on for the larger board in an 
intensive three-day session. 

Likewise, to the staff officers who held the fort 
in the Washington office goes credit for jobs done 
with distinction. Co-ordinating the work of vari- 
ous units of the Association, getting final details 
ironed out for the annual meeting, keeping the 
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records, and issuing publications are tasks which 
fall on them. 

This year for the first time, according to consti- 
tution changes of 1946, individual ballots were 
cast by Association members. Staff members 
prepared the ballot, no small task with its 59 
names, and arranged for a committee of volun- 
teers to count and tabulate the returns—another 
exacting job. We hope for greater exercise of the 
voting privilege another vear. Only about one- 
fourth of our 18,000 members voted! Nota very 
good citizenship record from a select and superior 
electorate. 

In this brief report emphasis has been placed on 
intra- rather than extramural activities. Of the 
latter there are many, as a perusal of the various 
reports will indicate. 

As president it has been my privilege to repre- 
sent you at the National Safety Council, the 4-H 
club leaders’ conference, and at the golden anniver- 
sary of home economics at Ohio State University. 
For a number of other such conferences and func- 
tions, many of international import, I have 
appointed members to represent the Association 
Consistently our Association is identified with 
groups concerned with the interests of homes and 
families. By this participation we contribut 
our knowledge and point of view and increas 
the public’s understanding of what home economics 
is. 

This president has real difficulty in determining 
which of the many invitations her money and time 
budgets will permit her to accept. A decision 
about use of time in particular presents a real 
problem since she considers her homemaking job 
is as important as any other professional career. 
It is especially hard to turn down invitations from 
state associations. They have been most hos 
pitable, and the meetings attended have brought 
satisfaction and increased knowledge of work don: 
at the state level. The Association must rely for 
real participation on state associations. They 
are fundamental to the successful promotion of the 
Association’s program of work 


It has been a joy to work this year with every 
| 


person who has helped in furthering the aims a1 
purposes of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. To state and national officers, chairmen 
of divisions, departments, and committees, and to 
the staff (a credit line to the family, too), my very 
sincere thanks.—KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN, Presi- 
dent. 
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High Lights of Official Business 


Election returns. Announced election returns 
from first ballot by mail for president-elect, third 
vice-president, secretary, nominating committee 
members, vice-chairmen of divisions, and chair- 
nen-elect and secretaries of departments (see 
pages 418 and 478 

Meeting time and place. Reported selection of 
San Francisco for the 1949 Association meeting 
and of the eastern region of the United States for 
the 1950 meeting. (Minneapolis was selected 
last vear as the place for the 1948 meeting. June 
21 to 24, 1948, were chosen as the meeting dates. 
\nn Krost was appointed local arrangements 
chairman.) 


{ssociation handbook revised. Authorized put- 


ting revised handbook in mimeographed form be- 
tween colorful covers for use by every officer and 
committee member as a working manual. 

1 filiations. Voted to affiliate with the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, with the National 
Council on Family Relations, and to renew affilia 
tions with the International Federation of Home 
kconomics Instructio1 \lso appoil ted President 
\lderman to serve as AHI] \’s representative on 

e sponsoring committee of the National Confer- 
ce on Family Life to be held at the White House 


the spring of 1948. (All present affiliations 
AHI \ were continued 
Permanent headquarters Announced total of 


$31,213.41 pledged or paid into the Permanent 


Headquarters Fur \llocated funds from Asso 
ation surplus to cover necessary expense of pro 
tion and collection of funds in order that every 
nt given Permanent Headquarters Fund may be 
ept intact. Favored more widespread support 
ym members before commercial! firms and friends 
itside AHEA are approached for contributions. 
Emphasized that no official quota per person has 
een set. (See also pages 410 and 417 
Granted to Gladys Wyckoff, 


\HEA field secretary, leave of absence for one 


Leave CJ] absence. 


ear, made necessary because of her mother’s 
Iness. (Onah Jacks appointed to serve as field 
cretary during Miss Wyckoff’s absence.) 
Journal change. Voted to change the format 
the JouRNAL OF Home Economics with the 


January 1948 issue—the changed JOURNAL to 


84 x 114 inches in size and contain 58 pages 
text and 38 pages of advertising. 
Classified advertisements. Approved inclusion 


in the JOURNAL of a page devoted to classified 


advertisements of positions open to and positions 
wanted by members of the Association in the field 
of home economics—rates to be 10 cents a word 
or a minimum of $2 per advertisement. 
Colhecon policy. Approved continuation of 
Colhecon (magazine for college home economics 
clubs) as an 8-page publication issued four times 
a vear in quantity sufficient to make a copy avail 
able to each home economics club member 
AHEA saga. Authorized publication _ of 
“AHEA Saga” in book form. Keturah Baldwin 
thanked officially for her work in assembling the 


saga, revising the handbook, and for th 


flagging interest she has maintained in the Asso- 
ciation since her retirement. 

Request from India. Approved request of a 
correspondent in India to reproduce parts of 
Living Together in the Family with credit to the 
author and to AHEA. 

NEA, AVA, AHEA folde Announced that 
the revised 12-page folder issued Jointly by NEA, 
AVA, and AHEA is available from sponsoring 
groups. 

Borden award 


offer of the Borden award for 1948 


Accepted with apprecial 


Omicron Nu. Extended appreciation to Omi 
cron Nu for the increase of its 1947-48 biennium 


research fellowship from $600 to $1,000 and of 


two international scholarships from $300 t 
$400, one to be awarded in 1947-48, one t be 
awarded in 1948-49. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron. Extended appre 


" 


to Phi Upsilon Omicron for its initiation of and 
I 


1elp in financing the Consumer Education Servic 
and expressed hope for its continued interest 
and financial aid. 

Ohio State University. Expressed appreciatior 
to Ohio State University for the generous assist- 
ance given the committee on criteria for evaluating 
college programs of home economics. 

Foreign aid. Approved sending to 49 U. S. 
Information Centers in occupied areas publica- 
tions to be selected by the international commit- 
tee. 

Headquarters study. Approved recommendation 
for an efficiency study in early fall of the AHEA 
headquarters. 

Membership cards. Voted to prepare AHEA 


membership cards for use by all state associations, 
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1946-47 Reports of Activities 


From Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
The report of the executive secretary for 1946-47 
is necessarily brief since she has served in this 
capacity only four months and twelve days. 
While her report adheres closely to the period from 
February 11 to June 23, the executive secretary 
; 


recognizes that her few accomplishments are due 


largely to the fine work done by her predecessor, 
Lelia Massey, and to the co-operation and diligence 
of the headquarters workers and 
officers. 

A few words about our headquarters and workers 
may help some of you in your understanding cf 
your Association. To many of you, 620 Mills 
Building is a far-off place. You may think of it as 
a place from which you receive questionnaires, the 
JouRNAL, Consumer Education Service, and Colh 
con. To you 620 Mills Building may be the plac 
to which you send your dues, reports, orders for 
publications, and occasional complaints. Most of 
these ideas carry the big idea of service. 

Through the headquarters set-up, the staff 
serves the membership and the membership serves 
the Association and together it is our aim to for- 
ward the purposes for which the Association exists. 


All of those at headquarters want 620 Mills Bull 


ing to be the means of a two-way flo f service 
The val f your co-operation in making it sucl 


trance to AHEA headquarters. It the room to 


which all t ey ail and tel rrams ar©re ¢ I al 
where they are opens It is here that r \ or 
usually come first. In this room are four perso 
the receptionist-telephone operator, th ok 
keeper, the g ral oflice assistant, a the execu- 
tive secretarv’s secretary. These office workers 


} 


are closely surrounded by necessary desks, typ 


writers, an adding machi a safe, a phone 
switchboard, files and more files. In addition to 


Room 620, the Assocation headquart« rs occupies 
Rooms 613 to 623 on the north side of the Mills 
Building and Rooms 618 to 626 on the south side. 
A total of 24 persons work in these 10 not-too-large 
rooms. In addition to the usual office equipment, 
the American Home Economics Association has a 


7 
| 
i 





stencils for JOURNAL mailings, c: 
upplies, and shelves to hi 

which the Association has for sal 
ork in this room, which is abou 
\HEA has a library of 3,500 
hundre 


] l - ; - ; 
GQ DOOKS are Stored I 


the best I e eco cs | 1 
\s all prolessional associa 

, 1 , : 

ship 1s the backbone r Lhe 


had 16,637 embers. Grad 
have be e members dur 
1908. In Miss Massey's rep 
, , , 
Stale that tne ne bership a 


of 866 members for eal 
sa cal ww be cla | 
a crease of 7 « ge ¢ 
groups ¢ r last vear 

“Wha eS | ex 

lt a 
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‘ travel ( 
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meeting; prepares the agenda for 1 


executive board, council, and busi 


the Association in consultation w 
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directs the answering of all Association corre 
lealing with specific fields 
of interest of various staff members; prepares the 
first draft of the budget. Sees that the expendi 
tures are in accordance with the budget and that 


the bocks are audited by a certified public ac 


Co-operation and Affiliation with Allied Groups 


he Association has continued its usual policy 


of co-operating with other organizations and agen 


cies Whose purposes further the welfare of family 
or communit\ life. | these relationsh ps the 
(Association representatives have endeavored to 
interpret home ec ymmics and to he p it take its 
rig] plac 


Dp 
F-ducation s ind Cultural Organiza 

ren Philadelphia, P. svivania, and 

ey ( ra : ational conference of the 


. ~ ’ ¢ 
] . 
i ( co r ( 
| ~ {) ( ol | Ca 
\\ tae e Associat 
t 
I i I 


for the Advanceme! ol science 


Annual Meeting 
Co-ordinating the plans for the annual meeting 
has consumed a major part of the executive secre- 


j 


tary’s time. It should be recognized, however, 


that the skeleton program is developed by a com- 
mittee of th 
department and division meeting art pla ned by 
the officers and members. Their contribution is 


noteworthy 


Hearing in Support of the BHNHE 


Spade work for this hearing was done by the 
executive secretar) co-operation with Mrs. 
Ella McNaughton, national chairman of the legis 
lative committee, and the Association’s advisory 
committee on the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 

Mrs. Alderman, three members of the advisory 


committee, five Washingtor 


representatives Irom five national organizations, 
and one from,a farm magazine appeared before the 
subcommittee on agriculture of the Hous appro- 
priations committee o whalf of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrit a Home Economic ey 

dence of their ex tv nd in Congress 


man Dirksen’s statement in Report No. 450 


Miscellaneous 


a é i oO! 
tteyr ; y ; 

( 5 ( 1 it 

‘ ( lia ( 

i ( 5) « ( ( ( ] ica 

1 re - W: 1) I { 

i¢ ( ) its 


This vear ior the ‘ i f rk 
\ t 
} } 
eg 1\ug B l i \Iay 
, ) 14 ; 
the field secretar . District 


California, Nevada, Arizona, N Mexico, Texas, 
New Jersey, New York, Il s, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Orego Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming. She participated in state association 


meetings and province worksheps for students, 
counseled with state officers and members, and 


conferred with home economists generally. 
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Field Work Plan 


Itineraries which allowed from three to seven 
days in each state were planned three to six months 
in advance of visits. Itineraries within states were 
arranged by state presidents and gave priority to 
groups in the following order: state, district, and 
local association councils and council members; 
national and state chairmen of divisions, depart- 
ments, and committees; homemaker groups; col- 
lege clubs; extension service; staffs of college, high 
schools, and the state education department. 

A press release about the field secretary’s visit 
was sent to state presidents two weeks in advance 
of her arrival. 

State agenda, developed through advance cor- 
respondence with the state president, usually 
included items of AHEA’s program of work, as 
follows: 

1. For the organization: membership promotion 
and credentials committees; the newsletter as 

a tool in carrying out the program of work; 

divisions, departments, and committee work 

with national chairmen, state, district, and local 
vhich provide fellowship 


association meetings ’ 


information, and a means of carrving out the 

state’s action program; Permanent Head- 

juarters Fund; homemakers’ groups; articles 
for the JOURNAL; representation on national 
committees. 

2. For the profession: recruitment; information 
about the work of such national committees 
as apprentice training, membership standards, 
international, evaluation of methods of teaching, 
acceptance of college entrance credits; pub- 
licity for home economics; co-operation with 
FHA; promotion of Living Together in the 
Family, Handbook of Food Preparation, career 
leaflets, Consumer Education Service, and in- 
creased use of the JOURNAL. 


w 


For family welfare in general: co-operation with 
other groups in health and welfare programs; 
legislation for increased family welfare; home 
economics education through libraries; Con- 


sumer Speaks project. 


Some Accomplishments 


The field secretary, liaison between the state 
organization and national officers and_head- 
quarters, selected the following accomplishments 
from reports of state presidents: 

Executive committee meetings of state associa- 


tions increased to an average of three a year. 
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Use of divisions, departments, and committees 
increased the participation of members. 

At least 18 states brought their constitutions 
up to date, and 8 more are revising theirs. 

In at least 23 states the president is elected one 
year before she takes office. 

Handbooks were compiled by five states and are 
being developed by three others. 

State newsletters presented and showed the 
progress of action programs and supplied news 
of home economics groups and individuals. 

Directories of home economists are becoming 
standard equipment of membership promotion 
committees. 

At least six states inducted graduating seniors 
into membership at their spring meetings. Others 
helped with the induction at the colleges. All 
are conscious of the need to find effective ways for 
putting new members to work. 

A tentative legislative program (state and na- 
tional) was presented for membership approval 
by more states than ever before, thus relieving the 
committee of responsibility in deciding legislative 
support of the state associatior 

\t least 10 states have programs on recruitment 
under way, and one state has planned next year’ 
program around one idea—prevention of j 
delinquency. 

Three states found that commercial exhibits at 
gs add to interest and income. 


state meetin 


Some Suggestions 

1. That occasional regional meetings be held 
program arranged by a team of experts 
\HEA and state association 


meetings would (1) provide opportunity for a 


othcers suc! 


wider participation of the Association men 

ship (about 10 per cent attend the national 

meeting) and (2) stimulate development 

state organizations. Commercial — exhibits 
might be possible in some regions at least 

2. That a membership application card be pr 
pared and supplied to the states that wis! 

The mimeographed sheet now in use is 


attractive and is difficult to file. 


3. That a membership card be provided. Su 
a card would be one evidence of pride in ou 
organization and might help members! 


promotion. 
4. That similar agreements be set up between th 
state association and its affiliated local 


as are in effect between the AHEA a 
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affiliated state associations. In only a few 
states do local groups form an official part of 
state associations. By “official” is meant a 
group whose constitution has been accepted as 
providing (a) the same objects as the state and 
national associations; (b) the same member- 
ship standards and requirements as the state 
and national associations; (c) some kind of 
representation in the state association. Local 
groups which develop strong official and volun 
tary ties with state associations and state as 
sociations which increase their participation in 
the policy-making of AHEA will strengthen 


the entire home economics organization. 


ws 


That state associations be given a larger part 
in the policy-making of AHEA. To this end 
it is suggested (a) that AHEA strengthen the 
work of the council, (b) that a president chosen 
by the state pres dents be invited to AHEA’s 
executive board meetings, and (c) that a state 
president serve on both the program-of-work 
program committees. 
6. That more field service be planned and that a 
committer vith members from the executive 


board and from the group of state presidents 


map ( al goals and methods of field work 
especially fitted to state needs 

7. That the executive ard of the AHEA and the 
college club department consider plans for having 
the student chairman serve as chairman of 
the department under the guidance of the advi 
SO! ( et college clubs 


ra! Chatanadvisorv editorial committee for Colhecon 


} ry nt 1 + ] jr vakinge 
be appo cad, tO ald In Making 


this publication 

ncreasingly serviceable and attractive to college 

me economics 

9. That advertising be used in Colhecon in order 
that funds be obtained to make the magazine 
available to each club member. 


Other Phases of Field Work 


Office work that the field secretary has done for 
the college clubs has included revision of their 
Handbook, arrangements for AHEA’s part in prov 
nce meetings, preparation of the ballot and mat 


rial for advisers on memberships for graduating 


ors, review of materials sent to college clubs, 
help with selection of the content of Colhecon, pri 
registration and committee assignments for the 


innual meeting, answering questions of individual 
lea} 


iu 


s about affiliation, pins, Betty lamps. 


lhe field secretary has served this year as a rep 


resentative on the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee; as a member of the advisory council of 
FHA; and as a member of the following AHEA 
committees; headquarters retirement, college club 
advisory, and the AHEA handbook.—Gtapys 
WYCKOFF. 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Despite proverbial resistance to change, the 
office of publications has recorded many major 
and minor changes in personnel and publications 
during 1946-47. 

Personnel. A new editor came July 15, 1946. 
The assistant editor was made managing editor at 
the December 10 meeting of the executive commit 
tee. An editorial assistant joined the staff on 
January 2, 1947. Personnel of the two and a half 
secretaries serving these three staff members 
changed completely. 

Publications. The use of pictures in the Jour 
NAL increased; 38 portraits and 13 illustrative 


pictures appeared, including pictures of division 


and department chairmen in conjunction with their 
reports. JOURNAL body articles tend to be shorter 
average of 3 pages) and hence more numerous (10 


to an issue rhe two pages of abstracts heretofore 
run every other month were reduced to one page 
and run each month 

The college club magazine, Colhecon, loosened 
up its format with more pictures and more white 
space, and for the first time (April issue) went to 
18,000 college club members 

Che format of the printed program for the an 
nual meeting was changed and pictures added. 

For the first time the annual ballot was printed 
and mailed to the Association membership. It in 
cluded pictures of candidates for top national 
offices. 

“Living Together in the Family” (by Lemo T. 
Dennis, 1934, which had gone into a 7th printing) 
came off the press in December in completely re- 
vised form (by Mildred Weigley Wood) with color- 
ful cover and illustrations added, to sell for $2. 
Revision had been under way for 6 years. 

The 1946 issue of 5,000 copies of the ‘Handbook 
of Food Preparation”’ was exhausted and a revised 
edition printed, to sell for 50 cents 

A 17-page mimeographed bibliography on hous- 
ing prepared by the housing division of AHEA was 
put in final form, to sell for 25 cents 


An 8-page folder of facts about the homemaking 
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department, which prepared it, was set up and 
mimeographed, for free distribution. 

Three issues of the newsletter of the homemaking 
department were edited. 

Proposed publication changes. In accordance 
with directives given by the executive committee 
in its December (1946) meeting, new specifications 
and budgets for the JouRNAL oF HoME Economics 
and Colhecon were prepared for official considera 
tion at the annual meeting in St. Louis. 

Publicity. 
licity from headquarters and a detailed plan for 


A general plan for vear-round pub 


handling convention publicity were developed. 
Eight general news releases were distributed in 
addition to 8 preconvention stories. The editorial 
assistant carried out annual meeting publicity 
plans and took charge of the press room at St. 
Louis. Lucille and Bess Furman served as con 


sultants on annual meeting publicity. 


Staff activitte rhe editorial assistant took over 
work on most of the miscellaneous printed and 
mimeographed publications ent ( She as 
sisted with editing and putting through the press 
the February Colhecon and did all the work on thi 
April issue. She conferred with and carried out 
plans of the student advisory committee for 
Colhe ) 

Dhe i ( ( ) lO Jo NA 
issues and saw tl roug re I} 
included preparatio he a ca 
state |! sk eac!} » ( 
and pu ) ch the press three ‘ 

Co \lso, she co 

work of t terna ( 1 
sented AHEA officia 7 g Depart 
ment of Stat ( I 


Educational ( 
Women’s Christia 


Che editor addition to select 


JOURNAL copy and that for three issues of Colhe 
reorganized such aids to the work of the JoURNAI 
as lists of abstracters, book reviewers, and reader 
> b sce hensriaht+ +h ® ael ] ~~ @ . . _— 
editors; Drought the maliing list lor news releases 


up to d 


ate; prepared, sent out, and analyz 
turns from two reader-editor questionnaires; an 
supervised the work of the editorial assistant. Sh 
served as AHEA alternate on the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee and as an Association 
representative at most of the weekly meetings of 
the Housing Legislation Information Service as well 
as at many professional and social functions. 


ZELTA F,. RoDENWOLD. 
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STAFF MEMBER IN CHARGE OF CONSUMER 

EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

Che 8 numbers of the 1946-47 Consumer Educa 
ion Service, now in its 11th vear, included the fol- 
lowing issues: “The College Student and Consumer 
Education,” “The Consumer Speaks Project,” 
“Adult Consumer Education,” “Standards of 
Value for Consumers,” ** 

Some New Trends” (2 issues), “Excerpts fr 
Publications of Consumer Interest” 


A poll of CES users showed special terest 


information about current publicat hap 
penings the col Sumer heid 

Proposed 1947-48 subjec ‘ ( 
ews legislation tr co er « ( g 
reading reilerence ot curr ( ‘ 


excerpts from publicat ' tlook for t ( 


sumer the « sumer ria ha 
bel ( the ( Sa if | 

Cons eT Speaks pr cK P { {) ( 
and the fa ect cs 


Economics Association and another requested by 
the Board of Directors of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council in New York ¢ 

\s prices rose to record heights with unprece 
dented speed in 1946-47, a statement on prices was 


prepared for the Association in co- p 




















Association Business: Reports of Staff Officers 27 


AHEA’s news staff and th chairmen of AHEA 


Che \ ciation’ Consumer Speaks project 


clears through this staff member. It is described 
the report of the sponsoring consumer interests 

: : 
( ( I} 5 1 Voiu ar\ u a | 


a a Vy bus . I eta rk of 
t} housands of participants and 
’ ess concel Ss ( a nea 
arte! | projec ( are daily and are at 
es re than full-tim rk for the staff mem 

I ( cons eT cat ict ties, who 
suggest r reg ir ass ance with the 
projec () rwis TOES participants Ca rt 
' he at the right time the 
rpo I it ( rT e( Cal Ol be fully 
narve tne ( ‘ ner or} such 


MARGARET 


Sal I \HEA publicati showed a vain. 
Che 5,000 edition of the Handbook of Food Prepa 


reprint \pril of this year. Newspaper 
cit rough food col s is responsible for 


California as well as from New York. A pric 
} 


\HEA  publicat accompanies each 


t i 
' ; 
Of ca iblica t Student Guide Boo 
a H i onlics Te Sd Udaree I Ve 
} ; } | } r ah y 
i ae a DI ¢ avout a Mo;°re 


annual meeting. 
Living Together in the Family, which came off 
the press in late November, is on the “approved” 


list of a good many school systems and should 


begin to move in quantity during 1947-48. 


| 


Quantity discounts on it are avalia 
“ } 


Requests are increasing for reprints of reports on 
the Consumer Speaks project Consumers are 


greatly intereste these studies, and their in- 
terest may indicate a field open to Association 
development, since lay people desire at ce Irom 
our professional groups 


Subscribers to the JouRNAL OF Home Eco- 


NoMICs total 3,041 addition to AHEA members. 


School 1] 1} ‘ 
chools, colleges, libraries, advertisers, a sales 
managers of business and industrial concerns sub 


scribe. Advertising rates of the JOURNAL were 


increased as of March 1 to $225 per page with a 
scale of reduction for mult ple time advertising 
during the year. Full advantage of that raise in 


Perhaps you will be interested in a study of the 


JOURNAL advertising breakdown so far as ‘“‘fields 


ol erest are ( cernes 

Year 6 month 

194 1947 
Foo 51.0 50.2 
Containers ( cartons 8.0 6.5 
Equipment 7.9 9.2 
Publications 13.2 13.5 
Textile ind ed mate s 10.6 9.2 
Misce ‘ ehold f e 


L'tensils * 3.8 
(,roon co 0.6 05 
Education (s s, colleges PP 2.6 


Advertising in the JoURNAL should reach all fields 
of interest in the AHEA bership, hence the 


conclusion that tl JOURNAL needs advertising 

? 1 ' ‘; © 
from textik g, ¢ é bat cational 
< cerns 


; vith that 
of JOURNAL advertising, should be of interest. 
he auditorium offers the membership far better 


] 
els 


li¢ - , ; y ? ’ 
laciiities lor exhibits and meetings tha dao hotels, 


Exhibitors can display their wares adequately 


to the group, and the group is able to move about 
more freely. From 166 spaces Cleveland last 


year, the exhibit increased to 226 spaces in St. 
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Louis, where the exhibitors numbered more than 
150. A comparison of exhibits for the last two 


years follows: 


11.9 Equipment [3.2 
2.9 Patterns ae 
11.9 Publications 12.1 
Pe Utensils 8.9 
5.9 Textiles 10.7 


5.9 Containers 4.7 

ee Miscellaneous 8.1 

2.9 Grooming ae 

1.4 Floor coverings and related mate- 2.0 
rials 

37.03 Food 32.4 


Equipment exhibits occupied 24 per cent of the 


From Divisions 


ART 

The art division has done more in studying 
research this vear than ever before. Virginia 
True of the New York State College of Home 


Economics at Cornell University has served as 
chairman of the subcommittee on home furnish 
ings of the Consumer Speaks project. She has 


developed discuss material and report forms 


for the study of straight chairs 
In Chicago, Marion Clark and others in the 
art division joined ith the textiles and clothing 
7 


division in a two-day meeting to discuss research 
and the possibilit es ol re search in the tw fields 


In an effort to learn who are in the art field 


home economics in their state . the Wisconsin art 
people called a meeting during the state associa 


HELEN LovuiseE ALLEN, 


tion's spring meeting. 


Chairman. 
FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Of the seven activities suggested by this divi 
sion in its 1946-47 program of work for stat 
groups, those most often participated in were: 
(1) co-operation with the division committee on 
methods used in teaching family finance to adults; 
(2) promotion of the Consumer Speaks project; 
(3) collection and publication of accounts of what 
has been done in colleges to help veterans’ families 
make better use of resources. 
resulted in having accounts published in state 


This last activity 
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floor space. Textiles and related exhibits oc- 


cupied 11 per cent. The proportiot xhibits of 


housing materials is expected to increase in the 
near future. Future increases should come from 
all subject-matter divisions and thus touch all 
phases of homemaking. 

In St. Louis the desire of the local arrangements 
home economists was to impress their own cit) 
and educational group with the importance of home 
economics. My thanks as business manager g 
to this fine group. Their co-operation and 
lovalty are the finest. 

lo close my report for the year, 
my gratitude to all persons with whom I have 
worked for their help and advice. I could not ask 
for better. My job has continued to be engrossing 


LoRNA GOODMAN. 


ewsletters and reporte n talk I er 
and at civi and educat i Ev 
activit suggested the vra 

rk was participated in b magne 

LD Vis ce nittees r act 
ties ( ectic . , 
\HEA Sit me g i 
committee t t college ra { ( ( 
i ( manageme I 

h 7 groups afhliate \HEA 

i} re epartme pla 
s¢ ( 2 committ I 

ri S n teac ili¢ 
i ecured co-opera 
states marize I 
( eg eache!r ess gl ag 
| iT ers Hom«e \ I I i 
social ellare wt rkers 3) ¢ eve 
Lé icl ph iterials ior hig ( 
1-H « girls—carried « his Corn 
Universit Iowa Sta C Pur 
Univers found that s ache 
recognize a management tuat OT 

cedures that were evidences of good management 
developed check lists on management to ust 


during class period; (4) safety committee—studied 
safety standards in buying house} 
and asked AHEA legislative committee to include 


equipment 


in program of work; collected information con 


cerning types and costs of home accidents; (5 

















Association Business: Division Reports 


research committee—co-operated with research 


department’s study of projects that can be broken 
down into units for small departments to carry 
on; compiled a list of persons in the division 
engaged in research.—Dorotuy Dickins, Chair 


man. 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP. 
MENT 


Since the need for the improvement of family 


life, and especially its function of child rearing, 


is being spotlighted throughout the nation, the 
main effort of this division has been to encourage 
some 


and aid state associations to assume leader- 


ship and participation in the movement. 
This effort 


aims: to encourage the 


was ce veloped into thre major 


functioning of the division; 


consistent social, emotional, and 


o facilitate 


spiritual growth in the family; and to expand and 


and professional education in 


mprove general 
family relations and child development. 

To carry out the 1946-47 plan for action a 
committee has prepared for state presidents rec 
nendations regarding criteria for selecting the 


} 


tate family relations and cl development 


chairma! rhe committee appointed to assemble 
i er Of alas a goes s for the use of 
ite ¢ iirme nas gress report ready. 
Each state preside is sent a list of members 
her state who had indicated a special interest 
1 Ss he a she is encourage to appoint a 
state chairman; 38 chairmen wer appointed. 
| letter ere to these state chairme! 
t ggest State at es a outline ] the 
( pla lor ac 
\W i Morgan has cé ed as the division’s 


Brown and the chairman have kept 

= developments in the preparation for 
the White House Conference on the 
Ruth Conner has been in touch with the 
for 1947-48.—Lyp1a 


Family. 
pro- 
gram-of-action 


ANN LYNDE, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 

Florence Scoular succeeded Neige Todhunter 
j this 
pre- 


1 


as chairman of the re 
Dr. Todhunter 
pare monthly abstracts of articles on nutrition 


search committee of 


division. has continued to 
for the JouRNAL. Dr. Scoular plans to continue 
he research bibliography Tod- 
Also, she arranged two research pro- 


started by Dr. 


unter. 


crams—one in foods and one in nutrition—for 
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the June meeting and submitted recommenda- 
work of this committee next 


Recommendations of the research 


tions for the year. 


committee 


to the division officers are: 


1. Set up a permanent committee on research 


yibliography. ‘o provide continuity, the 
bibl hy | | t ty tl 


committee might be a rotating one. To 


permit opportunity for a conference, the 


uuld be organized prior to the 
he Association. 


2. Obtain in the fall information from 


committee sh 
annual meeting of t 
schools, 
experiment stations, and other agencies about 


} 
i 


research being carried on in foods and nutrition 


which will be completed by spring and which 
may be reported at the annual meeting. 


3. Arrange division meetings at the annual 


meeting of the Association so that research in 


foods may be re ported on one day and nutrition 
another. 


collected by \ 


research 01 
The information 


concerning college 


ivian Roberts 


curricula in foods and nutrition 
was analyzed for presentation at the annual busi- 


work 


for evaluating 


ness meeting of the division. In view of the 
of the AHEA comn 


college programs of home econon ics, a question 


ttee on criteria 


advisability of co 
mmittec A 


publications in foods and in nutritio: 


is raised as to the 


vork of this c 


prepared for libraries by Faith Fento1 


Mitchell 


\ limited bibliography on vocations foods 
and nutriti is prepared by Eva Donelson, 
who is willing to continue to prepare such voca- 
tional guidance material if it is need 

As a meé ber ol the Assoc a ( ittec on 
evaluation, the chairman assisted th the de- 


velopment of standard tests in foods and nutrition 
in co-operation with the Cooperative Test Service 


Educat ol 


Further informa- 


of the American Council on These 


tests are about ready for use. 
recommendations regarding them 


lest 


tion and 
be secured from the ( 


nay 
‘ooperative Service of 
the American Council on Education, 15 
dam Avenue, New York 23, N. \ 
Margaret Fincke, chairman, Clara Taylor, and 
Ruth 
mittee to prepare the slate for the vice-chairman- 
ship.—ErcEL S. Eppricnut, Chairman. 


HOUSING 


Amster 


Griswold served on the nominating com- 


Since its beginning two decades ago, the hous- 


ing division has grown from a small group of 


interested home economists to 778 members. 
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All but four of the states now have a housing 
chairman. 

Although there is evidence of great activity on 
the state level, as shown by the number of housing 
conferences, institutes, other programs, and state 
publications, a plan is being developed whereby 
state chairmen can have further guidance if 
desired. 
operation given to the housing program by the 


This division appreciates the fine co- 


departments, especially the vigorous programs of 
the extension service department and the new 
Farmers Home Administration department. 

On the national level, progress has been made 
on presenting to other groups the contribution 
to better housing possible from home economists. 
This progress is evidenced by representation at 
the housing inventory and forecast conference 
called by the National Committee on Housing, 
Inc.; participation by members in the housing 
conference called by the Woman’s Foundation at 
Rye, New York; contact with commercial agencies 
doing equipment research and distributing free 
house plans; and co-operation with the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


general housing bill, now the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill (S866), designed ‘‘to reduce the cost 
of housing to put decent homes within reach of 
lower income groups,”’ and has given study to the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, which 
enables appropriations for research funds. 

A bibliography on recent housing has been 
prepared.—TeEssteE AGAN, Chairman. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


The division program has been carried forward 
again this year through the chairmen of (1) the 
state textile and clothing committees, (2) the 
planning or co-ordinating committee of college 
teachers of textiles and clothing, and (3) special 
committees. 


Reports from state chairmen indicate a wide 


From Departments 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The department’s work has been carried 


forward by six committees which have been 
concerned with (a) physical needs of home eco- 
nomics departments, (b) making home economics 


available to more college students, (c) training 
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variety of activities, ranging from gathering and 
disseminating timely information regarding th« 


] 


textile and clothing situation—quantity and 


quality of materials on the market, the price, 


workmanship on clothing, and the labeling of 
} 


textiles and ready-to-wear garments—to writil 


state and national representatives regarding 
textiles and labor legislation 

Two states reported securing the co operation 
of mills that furnished large samples of fabrics 
which showed recent developments in dyes and 


finishes for exhibits at their state meetings. 


They also reported investigating the labeling of 
such fabrics 
More gro Ips 


Speaks program than in 


participated in the Consumer 


project has don mucl to 


opinion regarding quality, price, and workma1 


ship and to establish consumer 


cheap fabrics and poorly constructed garment 
The work of college teachers has progressed 


? 


Ihe group in the eastern region held a meeting 
in Washington, D. C., in May. 


of seven institutions in the ce 


Representatives 
tral region held a 
Columbus, Ohio, in May 


plans were made for further 


one-day meeting 


1946 at which 


dividual work on an Interest Index, which has 
since been compiled. Conditions now permit a 
meeting of the western region group, and plans 


are under way for its first meeting to be held 
Corvallis, Oregon, September 8 to 13. 

The chairman of the textile scholarships « 
mittee reports that scholarships formerly offer 
by the Philadelphia Textil 
drawn this year and will not be offered next vear 
because of the overcrow 


ied conditions 


The outstanding accomplishment of the researc] 


committee was the co-sponsoring of a meeting of 
administrators to discuss the possibilities of 
research in the field of textiles and clothing fr 

the psychological, sociological, and economics 


standpoints.—HAZEL RENNOE, 


offered in college in certain needed fields of home 


economics. 

The committee on building plans for depart- 
ments of home economics is working hard on its 
report and tabulating the returns from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to every institution. A genuine 
interest in this study has been demonstrated. 














Association Business: Department Reports 


The committee on the promotion of the college 
club program is also tabulating replies received 
from college department heads regarding plans 
and procedures for encouraging students to be 
active in a club program. 

With the growing importance of the school 
lunch program throughout the country, there is 
an obvious need for home economics departments 
to provide training specifically for this work. A 


study is being made of the courses now being 
offered in school lunch work. So far, of 98 
institutions replying, only 22 offer a specifi 


work 


The committee which worked last vear under 


course in school lunch 


Vivian Roberts on promoting the organization of 


departments of colleges and universities in the 
State associations and on ways of using new 
members in the state associations issued its 


mimeographed report in December, and copies 


were distributed to every state It is encourag- 

ng that some states asked for additional copies. 

E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Chairman. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
The program of work for th 

cde 


econdary school 


elementary and 


emphasized five 


major problems: (1) recruiting and _ guiding 


capable girls into the field of home economics, 
2) interpreting home economics education pro 
grams, (3) extending education in homemaking 

more individuals, (4) collecting and disseminat 
ing information about homemaking programs, 


and (5) interpret ng the Future Homemakers of 


(America organization. Work on these problems 
has been carried on bv committees 

The uidance tilment committee has 

piled two lists of publications giving informa 

about vocational opportunities related to 

e economics {) s for cuida ce direc 

ors and home economics teachers; the other list 

for high school girls. Committee members art 

also working on suggest of different types of 

experiences which have value for pupils I 


helping them leart 


ore about professional home 


interests and 


economics and about their own 
aptitudes which might find an outlet in this field. 
[he interpretation of home 


art cles, skits, 


onomics programs 


committee collected and _ radio 


scripts which interpret home economics. Re- 


prints of several of the articles have been sent 


to presidents of state home economics associations 


and to state supervisors of home economics. 


wn 
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Copies of the skits and radio scripts are to be made 
available to key people in the states. 

The elementary homemaking programs committee 

has secured descriptions of worth-while programs 

These 


descriptions are to be made available to members 


of homemaking in elementary grades. 
of the department and other interested persons. 

The adult education committee has continued to 
concentrate its work on helping young home- 
makers with their problems. 

The FHA interpretation committee has worked 
on developing ways in which the FHA program 
could be interpreted to all AHEA members in a 
state. 

The department has also co-operated with the 


family economics—home management project 
on teaching home management to high school 


pupils 4-H nembers.—Mary Lois 
WILLIAMSON, Chairman. 


and club 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The program of work set up by the program 


committee called for the following three new 
working committees: 


1. Housing—to 
tributions of home economists to housing and 


create an awareness of the con- 
to encourage and assist families to make their 
homes sanitary, safe, convenient, and satisfying 
to their members. This committee encouraged 
the 
programs 


inclusion of housing on state extension 


and the dissemination of practical 
housing helps to rural families and made a 
that 
services have furthered housing. 


2. Health faciliti 


compilation of ways state extension 


medical services—to help 


és and 


rural people recognize and discover their 
health needs and to secure and maintain 
health services according to these needs. In 
following out this program, the committee 
disseminated some information on the status 


flour and 

that 19 
states and 2 territories have adopted legislation 
regarding enrichment. A 
states shows that 8 


committees 


legislation. 


of health 
enrichment 


A study of 
bread legislation shows 
questionnaire to 
health 
health 


states have active 
carrying on worth-while 
projects. 

Recruitmeni—to assist in securing personnel 
adequate in numbers and trained for home 
demonstration work. One committee com- 
piled information as to methods states have 


found successful in recruiting home demonstra- 
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tion workers. A second committee prepared 

a career leaflet on home demonstration work 

asacareer. At the time of writing this report, 

the script was prepared and the dummy 
worked out. Each member of the committee 
participated. 

The committee on family life problems, con- 
tinued from last year, has worked closely with 
Mrs. Lynde and served as a resource group. 

In planning the 1947 annual meeting program 
of the extension service department, every oppor- 
tunity was taken to make contact with extension 
personnel by letter and at group meetings. In 
so far as possible, suggestions received were 
carried out.—MyrtTLe WELDON, Chairman. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Major activities of this department’s first year 
have been limited to two main fields of interest. 
One committee, headed by Mary Settle, was set 
up to compile methods that have been used 
successfully in working with individual families 
on particular problems. A second committee, 
with Eunice Pardee as chairman, undertook a 
survey to determine the extent to which the use 
of minimum housing standards has contributed to 
better housing on farms purchased with real 
estate loans. 

The committee on methods has confined its 
interests to problems of family financial planning 
and money management. Methods and _tech- 
niques used by home supervisors during the past 
two or more years have been collected from vari- 
ous sections of the country. Brief descriptions 
of these different methods and special techniques 
were presented at the department meeting in St. 
Louis and distributed to home supervisors and 
other interested persons. It is believed that 
this compilation of methods that have proved 
good will challenge the initiative and ingenuity 
of supervisors not only in using these methods 
but in developing others that will bring results. 

The committee on use of minimum housing 
standards has developed the schedule and ques 
tionnaire necessary for making its proposed study. 
These have been field tested with a limited number 
of families and revised on the basis of this ex- 
perience. These materials and results to date 
were presented at the department meeting in 
St. Louis, along with plans for completing the 
survey in the coming year. Home supervisors 
representing a cross section of the country will 
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co-operate in making the field surveys to be 


analyzed and summarized by the committee. 

The work of both of these committees has been 
slowed up this year because of the process of re- 
organization brought about by the merging (last 
November) of the former Farm Security Admin- 
istration and the emergency crop and feed loan 
division of the Farm Credit Administration into 
the new Farmers Home Administration.—SvE 
H. Tayior, Chairman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


Membership in this department as of May 1, 
1947—1,170; percentage gain in membership—17 
per cent. Oklahoma and Upper New York 
State developed organizations this year, bringing 
the total to 24 organized groups. 

Membership promotion. An increase of mem- 
bers-at-large was attempted; at the same time 
groups were organized to include these wherever 
geographical conditions permitted. A leaflet to 
further membership was prepared 

HEIB representatives in state associations. Since 
all departments and divisions are supposed to be 


represented in state associations, many states 


have appointed a home economist in business 
representative. In some states presidents did not 
appoint home economists who were members of 
the HEIB department; perhaps the presidents did 
not understand. In other states (a very few 


there were no HEIB’s or none willing or free to 
The HEIB department 


will continue efforts to complete this desirable 


accept an appointment 


representation. 

Vocational guidance. Vocational guidance has 
become an outstanding phase of the HEIB de 
partment’s program of work. Its chief objective 
is to assist high school and college students in 
making wise career decisions. It aims also to 
assist high schools and colleges their recruit- 
ment programs. Many fine programs were 
presented throughout the United States to home 
economics students this year. The Omaha 
group prepared an excellent folder on oppor- 
tunities in the business field of home economics. 

Course of study survey. A co-operative ap- 
praisal of courses which can lead into business 
fields is being made by committee members and 
faculties of colleges. This ties in with the voca- 
tional guidance program. 

Collection of dues. As of May 1 all treasurers 
are collecting AHEA dues with the aim of having 


every member paid by July 31. 
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the HEIB 


is a self-supporting project of the de- 


HEIB directory. Compilation of 
directory 
partment, which is considered of value to colleges 
as well as HEIB members. 

Permanent headquarters. “Each of the 24 groups 
in the HEIB department contributed to or is in 
the process of raising money to meet its quota for 
the Permanent Headquarters Fund of the Associa 
tion. 

Distributive 
understand the Breden Act and the possibilities of 
making a specific kind of educational literature 
available to classes of instruction in the selling of 
\ leaflet has been prepared 
on the aims and purposes of distributive educa 
he this 
definite | co-operation with 
this important phase of adult education. 

Foods and HEIB 
tempted to promote the nutrition program gener 


Talks, 


DV Wartime 


education. Many members do not 


1 services. 


goods an 


tion. chairmen of committee have 


made progress towar 


nutrition. Each group at 


ne eds. 


reflected 


ated and accelerated 


demonstrations, and publications con 
tributions which had been made in this subject 
matter division. 

Textiles and clothing \ special attempt was 
mad many HEIB groups to secure more 
members from the textile field. Co-operation 

th teaching groups and with college classes was 


department 


HEIB 
‘aie 


and the textile and clothing division joined in 


presenting a formative fashion show at the 
St. Louis meeting 

Public relation Most HEIB groups inaugu 
rated execut ’ dinners to acquaint their chiefs 

th the aims and personnel of home economists 

by ( Results have been most worth while 
and far reaching The JouRNAL promotion 
committee scouted continually for articles and 
activities suitable for publicizing. 

Safet All HEIB groups contributed some 
effort toward safety in the home. The chairman 


was home safety chairman for 
Los Angeles 
safety exhibit was presented 
California Home Eco 
Huntington Hotel in 


of this committe 
an intensive educational campaign in 
in April. <A 
at the c 
nomics Association at 
Pasadena in May 


Recomme! 


nvention of the 


Equipment dations and _ specifica 


le manufacturers of kitchen utensils 


tions to gu 
ire being prepared. 
Emergency , \id to families in Europe 
vas given through recommended agencies by the 


HEIB groups.—Esste L. Extiotr, Chairman. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION 
The program of work for this year was planned 


The 


department of colleges and universities co-oper- 


to aid in the nation’s school lunch program. 


ated in this work and took over the responsibility 
‘of a Survey of colleges offering courses in school 
lunch work for home economics teachers. 
Members of 


joint committee of the 


the 
Association and the Amer- 


this department served on 
ican Dietetic Association to work out suggested 
Other 


the organizat ion 


standards for school lunch personnel. 


members played a major role 


and supervision of school lunch workshops. 


Assistance wé g layouts and the 


s given in plannin 


purchase of equipment for school lunchrooms. 


A mimeographed copy of the report on research 


in institution administration carried out during 


was sent to all college instruc- 


who are responsible 


ESTHER A 


the past two years 


tors for graduate work in 


this area. \TKINSON, Chairman. 


HOMEMAKING 


sists of 947 home- 
last 


women in- 


Department membership cor 
cent 
the 


(Association 


increase of 26 per over 


210 of 


makers—an 


year—in 25 groups with 


dividual members of the One home- 


making club is composed entirely of Association 


I 
4 are affiliated by 


members, and the remaining 2 
group membership with state and national asso- 
ciations. Seven new groups are in the process of 
organization. 

the 


Department activities dealt largely with 


six divisions set forth in the department’s program 


of work: 
Mrs 


to homemaking 


Strenethenine home economi Leila 
Butte 


groups suggested ways in 


worth, chairman, mailed 


ich members could 
help in the recruiting program. A set of posters 
based on the article “‘A Job Analysis of Home- 
the March 1947 JouRNAL, 


making,”’ published in 


was prepared for use at the Minnesota Home 
Economics Association’s Career Day at which 
home economics college students were guests. 


Five homemaking groups reported from one to 

three meetings for this phase of the program. 
Strengthening Mrs. Ella Olson, 

chairman, and her committee prepared material 


° - — 
family tise. 


for the May issue of the homemaking newsletter. 
The material included (1) s¢« lected bibliography 
of books, bulletins, and magazine articles dealing 


with pertinent problems of family life; (2) a list 
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of films dealing with family problems; (3) sug- 
gested plans for club meetings. Six homemaking 
groups devoted several meetings to this work. 

Textiles and clothing. Mrs. Doris Welch, 
chairman, has no report at this time. However, 
11 groups included some phase of this activity 
in their programs. 

Legislation. Mrs. Kathryn Everett, chairman, 
sent letters to homemaking groups urging them 
to study and discuss the bills on federal aid for 
education (S472), flammable fabrics (S353) and 
(HR1111), and housing (HR1750) and the bill 
which will create a new federal department to be 
known as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Security (S140). The chairman testified 
(as a homemaker) before the subcommittee on 
appropriations of the House of Representatives at 
a hearing in support of increased appropriations 
for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Several groups reported using parts 
of meetings for this topic, and one devoted an 
entire meeting to legislation. 

Housing. Mrs. Blanche Lewton, 
continued work on a survey of “‘What Home- 
makers Want in Their Future Homes.’ She 
asked members for actual rooms and 


chairman, 


sizes of 
amount of storage space desired in their houses. 
Tabulated results should be helpful to architects 
and builders. The chairman, as a member of 
the Women’s Joint 
attended meetings of the 


Congressional Committee, 
Legislative Housing 
Information Service. She urged support of 
housing bill S866. 
on some phase of housing. 
interesis. Mrs. 


letters to 


Three groups had programs 


Mary Lou 
homemaking 


Consumer Speer, 


chairman, sent groups 
meeting 


Mem- 
bers of the committee served as leaders of three 


urging them to include at least one 


based on the Consumer Speaks material. 


meetings of the St. Paul-Minneapolis group on 
Women’s slips 
groups re 


the Consumer Speaks project. 


were discussed. Five homemaking 
ported work on this project. 

In addition to the six department activities 
noted, co-operation was continued with the 
family economics—home management division on 
its study of undergraduate training in home 
Calla Van Syckle, 


pre ject, 


management and economics. 
chairman of the division-department 
arranged two meetings in Cleveland to formulate 
plans. Schedules prepared by the committee 
were filled out by seven homemaking groups. 
The department newsletter editor, Mrs. Stella 
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Ahlstrand, mailed three newsletters during the 
The fall 


issue of the newsletter included the department’s 


year to an average of 400 homemakers. 


program of work and was mailed to the 46 state 
The 


homemaking chairmen. newsletter sub- 
scription rate is 15 cents. 

One group has reported plans for raising money 
for their contribution to the AHEA Permanent 
Headquarters Fund. 

The informative leaflet about the department, 
started last year, was mimeographed in May. 
It will assist homemakers who are trained home 
economists to organize new groups.—FLORENC! 


S. JoHnson, Chairman. 


RESEARCH 


The problem of increasing the number of hom: 
economists trained to supervise and participate 
in research studies has been of major interest to 
the department. 
conference held by Beatrice Geiger’s con mittes 


The summary of the regional 


on research and a statement of activities which 
might be carried on in the states were sent to all 
state presidents and through them to chairme: 
of research committees. Only 16 states appointed 


research chairmen, and of these only two sul 
mitted the requested report of their activities 
These two states have very active committees 

A request was made of the chairmen of researc! 
in the subject matter divisions to set up short 
time research projects which might be carried o1 
with a minimum amount of equipment and per 


Lack of enthusias1 


: cial Be call Menamtinaend 
sonnel in sn ail Gepartments. 


for these small unit projects was marked, « 
pecially in those fields in which laboratory tec! 
niques are used almost entirely in research 

A con pilation of titles of con pleted researc) 


1 
‘ 


home economics and related 


June 1°42 


Bureau ot 


fields since 
was prepared and distributed by the 
Human Nutrition and Home Econcmics. 

Helen Burton prepared the biennial ccmpil 
tion of research workers home economics a! 
related fields. 

Ruth Leverton and her committee, 
“Research as a 


formed t 
prepare a booklet on Career, 
expected to have it completed by July.—FLoranc} 


B. Krnc, Chairman. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Aims of this department have been to increas¢ 
awareness of the assistance which can be given b1 
home economists and nutritionists in the field of! 
social welfare and public health; to build a strong 
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department; and _ to 
committee wor 
knowl 


nutrit 


integrated increase 


improve skills and tools by 
One method of making available the 
stance of home economists and 
ists is by the department’s participation in 


Work. Ar 


Conference of Social 


exh 


and 

k. 

“<dge 
the 
bit 


booth and three well-attended program meetings 
vere planned by Ethel Maslansky. Topics 
covere the ise of budget standards mn case- 
work practice, goals in establishing adequate 
budget standards, and areas of co-operation with 
medical cial worker 

[he department’s scrapbooks of availabl 
material have been revised by Margaret Walsh, 
chairma Several state groups have also d 
veloped scrapbooks and bibliographi of material 
for use of local agencies tute groups, and for 
exhibit at state meeting 

Progress ha en made g the home 
eC an itriti ts the welfare and 
p c health fields through the work of the 
registrv committee, Marietta Eichelberger, chair 


man. Membership on May 15 totaled about 
100. If state chairmen coul appointed early 
j t! ar the ce irt t could work more 
( t th then 

Ma ite chairmen and members co-operated 


prolect 
project 


( tt ( teacl og ii v finan¢ to adults. 
C ttees have progress reports on household 
supplies, low-cost clothing, 1 um qualifica- 
tions r e eco ts, al professional! 
prepara lor nutrit sts in public health and 
rr home economists in social welfare 
5 e interesting and educational meet- 


State 


Jou 


groups 


RNAL OF Hi 


ECONOMICS. —FRANCI 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Questionnaires answert | bv cl ] 


advisers reveal a year of varied 


problems. Statistically they show: 
346 affliated clubs with 17,454 club meml 
10 to 1,200 persons as the local club mem! 
hip range 
62 persons as the average number present 


province m« etings 


gave to the In 


27 clubs in 13 states and club departments 
states and 2 provinces who gave to 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


were 


MI 


eTS 


eT - 


at 
al 


ternational Schol- 


) 


the 
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the International 
] 


$362.98? contributed to the Pe 


$1,353.19! contributed 


June 


Scholarship Fund on 
manent Head- 
quarters Fund on June 1 


Small clubs realized their problems and ad- 


vantages just as surely as the large clubs. Gradu- 


ating seniors were encouraged to join state and 


ons. 


national home economics associati 
The April issue 
to the enti 


139 clubs answeri 


of this year’s Colhecon was 
distributed 


re membe rship. All but 
four of the 1g a questionnaire 


said it valuable for each member to have 


VW as 
a Copy. 
| proj cts 


Many club programs an emphasizing 


national aims were reported as follows: 


1 Keeping informed on ct 


proj 


oa 
mmunily and world 
econom- 
} 


ov 
good 


} ome 


ieresi community cts, 


ics programs as preparation for the 


CitizZe nsh p sg al, 


attendance of club members 
UNESCO, 
other countries. 


posters on careers, club yearbooks 


at forums and lectures, study of 


publications sent to colle ves 
2. Recruiting 
sent to high schools, recordings about careers 


iS 


for high schools, open houses, assist- 
at FHA meetings 
3. Knowing the profe 
the JOURNAL, bulletin 
search articles, study of AHEA, quiz programs 
on AHEA, programs about well-known 
economists, help with in of graduating 
seniors into AHEA, attendance at 


ciation officers 


prepared 
ance 
ion—discussion of articles 


} 


board featuring re- 


home 


State assoc- 


lation meetings, and state ass 


taiking to ciubs 
4. Keeping up with careers in home 


, 
economists, talks 


talks 


economu 


by hom« by seniors 


home economics, 


about their choice of ¢ 
Ellen H. Richards dinner. 
Activities in 
the 
club dynamos 


activities incl 


alll 
FoaIsS 


professional of 


i 
i times together were 


fr out 


carrving ou 


club and in having goo 


Some particularly successful 
1. li¢ 


ided: ecaciting hom¢ economics news- 


its 


letters for home economics stude1 on 


and 


clothing 


dinners, 


campus 


tovmaking, fashion shows, 


alumnae, 
drives, World Christmas Festival, foreign 


for 


canning for a dormitory, Consumer 
Speaks project, food demonstrations, field trips. 


t is progressing in 
be a part of the 

Association. 
Sub- 


rhe college club departmer 
] 


ts development and is glad to 


Hom« 


ROBINSON, 


American Economics -- 
REBECCA 


mitted by HELEN WalTeE, Chairman. 


Siudent Chairman. 


1 By July 31, the total was $1,746.99. 
2 By June 30, the total was $757.58. 
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From Committees 


ADVERTISING IN COLHECON, ADVISORY ON 


No report.—CAROLINE Hvtcutns, Chairman. 
[The executive board discontinued this com- 
mittee. ] 


ADVERTISING IN THE JOURNAL, ADVISORY 
ON 


No report.—Frances L. Swarn, Chairman. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Although the apprentice training committee 
did not meet, the following was done during the 
year. The chairman visited the Good House- 
keeping Institute for a conference last fall with 
Katharine Fisher and her staff before they made 
plans for their proposed apprentice training 
course. This conference was followed by another 
in December at which Ruth Lusby, Miss Fisher 
and Christopher Brooks of Good Housekeeping 
Institute, and the chairman spent a day in Wash 
ington on plans for the course \t that time, it 
seemed possible that the course could be com 
pleted and approved and open to students by 
this summer, but several things have delave 
installation of equipment and o 
thus postponing the cours¢ 

Jessie McQueen of the American Gas Associa 
tion and Eleanor Morrison, home service director 


for the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company at 


Grand Rapids, came to Washington to discuss 
with the chairman the possibility of a training 
course with their organizations. This was thi 


second conference with Miss McQueen. Thess 


i 


two proposed courses will be in the field of home 


economics in business 
Ruth Lusby, chairman of the subcommittee on 


institution administration, and the chairman 
visited the Pentagon Post Restaurants in the 
Pentagon Building (near Washington, D. C.) 

September 1946. Much disruption in this organ- 


, " 
; 


ization and the dismissal of many trained per 
sonnel as a result of the close of the war made it 
seem wise to make no student appointments there 


Miss Lusby’s 


committee is working on recommendations for a 


until the organization is stabilized. 


training course in school lunch administration. 
The committee recommends the following: 

1. That the committee remain as is for another 
year. There is a great deal to be done before 
the personnel of this committee changes. 
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2. That a person be appointed at headquarters to 
carry on the work of the committee. The 
work now involves so much detail that none of 


the committee, each of whom has a full-time 
job, has time to do it. For a year or two it 


would probably require only part of one 


person’s time. The staff member would be 
guided by the committee. She should be a 
well-trained young woman who has had an 


apprentice training course. 
3. That about $450 be put into the budget to 
allow for one 2-Uay meeting of the committee. 


No AHEA monev was used 


this vear. 


by the committe 


MARIE Mount, Chairman 


[Executive board approved (1) ar 3) and 
reterred (2) to the executive secretar\ for « 


sicle ratio! 


ASSOCIATION ANALYSIS 


EA and You,” (3) approval, in principle, 


Swan, Ch lurman 
[Executive board 


tions.] 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The work of this committee included 


n th 


effective ways of obtaining the most helpful 


an eCxX- 


1e@ most 


change of ideas among members « 








+ 


S 
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audio-visual aids and on how to use them to best following papers published during the academic 
advantage. The following is a summary of year 1946-47: 
suggested activities for the audio-visual aids A Comparison of Thiamine Synthesis and Excre- 
committee: tions in Human Subjects on Synthetic and 
1. Supply information on how to use films effec- Natural Diets, M. L. HatHaway and J. E. 
tively; acquaint producers and sponsors of Strom. J. Nutrition 32 (1946), pp. 1-8. 
educational films with the teacher’s need for A Comparison of Riboflavin Synthesis and Excre- 
information on how to order and use their films; tion in Human Subjects on Synthetic and 
follow the progress of the audio-visual project Natural Diets, M. L. HatHaway and D. E. 
of the consumer education study of the Na Lops. J. Nutrition 32 (1946), pp. 9-18. 


tional Association of Secondary School Prin- In addition, the following series of papers 
cipa published previous to the award year was also 

2. Continue work on a long-term program con- considered: 
cerned with stimulating production of selected Further Studies on the Calcium Requirement of 
rt films that would be in sufficient demand Preschool Children, D. S. McLean, G. K. 


Oo merit inexpensive production. Lewis, FE. JENSEN, M. L. Hatruaway, H. 

3. Explore the possibilities of interesting textbook BreITeR, and J. O. Hortmes. J. Nutrition 
ng their 31 (1945), pp. 127-140 

th material for projection as well as Nitrogen Metabolisn of Preschool Children, 

charts and posters. Certain photographs, M. S. Lew, D. D. CLaccett, F. L. MEYER, 

tables, or charts included in tiny form in and M. L. Hatwaway. J. Nutrition 31 (1945), 


yublishers the value of supplement 


tCXLDOOKS yuld be more ettective as teaching pp. 665-6073. 

L could larger form or made These papers constitute a nice unit of work in 

available as slide films the food requirements of human subjects. The 
4. Assume responsibility for initiating preparation committee feels that our knowledge of the in- 


sual aids. testinal synthesis of thiamine and riboflavin has 
5. Secure information to determine kinds of aids been materially advanced through the work of 
that should be produced, and offer suggestions Dr. Hathaway. 
to commercial companies and other organiza Che tentative program of work for 1947-48 
tions which produce them includes: 
6. Continue to review films useful in the home 1. Review the scientific publications in the field 
economics field of foods, nutrition, biochemistry, medicine, 
7. | some means of compiling reviews and and public health published during the pre- 
other materials available from the audio-visual ceding vear (March 1947 to February 1948, 
aid div s of state departments of education. inclusive) for research dealing with the nutri- 
8. Supply directions for making slides. tive value of milk. 
Che JourNAL or leaflets distributed by AHEA 2. Select for the award that research (a) which 


ar rested as media for disseminating the meets the specifications set forth for the Borden 


rmation made available by this committe: award and (b) which represents distinguished 
Comp ’ evaluating i stributing the eritorious I 
great | of available information on audio 3. File with the executive secretary of the Amer 


sua +e > not an easv tasl -[NEZ SEARLES ican Hom«e Economics Association the following 
WiLLsox. Chairman information: (a) by May 1 the name of the 


person to receive the 1948 award, together with 
I 
l 


' 1 the inscription t e engraved on the meda " 
ri i eC that the rK Deng 2 - . us ; 
b) by Mav 15 a report of the committee's 
ne | t be carried on Dy divisions and depart- AES , ae , 
, , . } activities tor 1947-48 tor publication in the 
ments through appropriate subcommittees. | 


JouRNAL, (c) by June 1 a program of work for 


he vear 1948-49 
BORDEN AWARD the year 194 


4. Provide the chairman of the committee for 
he committee chose Milicent Hathaway as 1948-49 with a complete file of papers reviewed 
the winner of the Borden Award in Home Eco by the past committees. 
nomics for 1947. The award was based on the MARGARET A. OHnLSON, Chairman 
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BHNHE, ADVISORY ON 


On November 8 and 9, the committee met with 
Hazel Stiebeling and the heads of the various 
divisions of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Dr. Stiebeling presented a 
picture of the organization, scope, and function 
of the Bureau. She indicated also the great need 
for funds to disseminate results of the research of 
the Bureau. The committee met with each 
Bureau division head in her own laboratory to 
hear a discussion of programs under way. The 
committee saw the fine work being done and ap- 
preciated the effective way in which the program 
was interpreted to them. 

The committee also met with Mr. Sam R. Broad- 

bent and members of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Upon the request of these members, the committee 
listed areas of research in home economics -it 
deemed of the greatest importance to the American 
home. The production of factual materials to 
interpret and represent research findings of im- 
portance in the improvement of practices in home 
living was the first item listed. The recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget and 
of the President for the 1947-48 budget of the 
Bureau included an additional sum to cover 
the production of educational materials. The 
committee agreed also to conduct a survey before 
the fall of 1947 to ascertain the areas of research 
which home economists consider of major im- 
portance for Bureau investigation. Contact will 
be made with all areas where home economics has 
an interest. 
+ The committee recommends the following: 
(1) that the name of the BHNHE be changed 
back to the Bureau of Home Economics; (2) that 
in the 1948-49 budget the BHNHE request funds 
for a new division to conduct research in the area 
of home and family life; and (3) that, in case a 
committee member cannot serve, the president of 
the AHEA be given authority to appoint an 
alternate. 

At its November meeting the committee agreed 
to ask for a congressional hearing in support of 
the work of the Bureau before the subcommittee 
on agriculture of the House appropriations com- 
mittee. The hearing was conducted by President 
Katharine Alderman with members of the com- 
mittee present as well as representatives of home- 
makers, consumer relation groups, farm jour- 
nals, the National Council of Jewish Women, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
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American Association of University Women, 
American Dietetic Association, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Contact was 
also made with home economics leaders in key 
Republican states with the request that they ask 
leaders in rural home economics programs and in 
organizations like the PTA, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the AAUW to write letters 
to their respective congressmen. The subcom- 
mittee on agriculture of the House appropriations 
committee recommended that the budget for the 
Bureau be retained at the level recommended by 
the President.—PEARL P. Swanson, Chairman. 

[Executive board approved all recommenda- 
tions.] 


CAREERS 


A dozen writers carried on a flourishing corres- 
pondence during the last year and present for 
publication the careers booklet long planned as an 
amplification of the leaflet ‘‘Your Career in Home 
Economics,” published by the AHEA in 1945. 

The booklet will not be offered as a definitive 
work but as a guide to the high school senior and 
the college freshman in search of a career.—HELEN 
HOstTETTER, Chairman. 

[Executive board approved discontinuance of 
this committee upon issuance of booklet.] 


CENSUS 


Committee inactive-—MARGARET G. 
Chairman. 

[Executive board discontinued this committce 
until such time as it is needed.] 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


Members of the advisory committee on colleg« 
clubs and national club officers continued t 
correlate and promote worth-while programs and 
activities for student members as they worked in 
local clubs, state college club groups, and 
province workshops. 

Province advisers reported an attendance ol 
from 42 to 85 members at their 1946-47 work 
shops with from 6 to 36 clubs participating at 
each meeting. Fifteen provinces held a workshop; 
three had representatives present from all oi 
their clubs. Some of the provinces indicated a 
keen desire to have a holder of an AHEA inter- 
national scholarship located in at least one of 


their schools. 
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The Handbook of the College Club Department 
has been revised and sent in mimeographed form 
to each college club. When it has been tested in 
use, it should be printed. 

During the year, 346 clubs, with a total of 
17,454 members, affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association, paying their dime 
per member. Delight Bullock sent out letters 
during the year promoting club affiliation. Lillian 
Nydahl reports a splendid increase in club con- 
tributions to the international scholarship fund 
which had reached $1,353.19! on June 1. By the 

ame date clubs had given $362.98? to the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund. Rebecca Robison and 


Jane Smith sent out many suggestions to aid 


clubs in carrying out the national club program 


work. Reports from clubs show excellent co- 
promoting the national aims. 


1.998 


operation in 
Graduating seniors imbering joined 
AHEA this year. The college clubs have helped 
ith induction ceremonies for these seniors. A 
May 


isking them to urge their seniors to take advantage 


tter was sent to college club advisers in 


f the plan for joining their professional organiza 


yn before leaving the college campus. 
Che college club magazine, Colhecon, was dis- 
buted to each member in April whereas pre 
viously only one copy for each 15 members had 
een sent. AHEA headquarters staff members 
ire working with a lent committee in an 
effort to work out a satisfactory plan for editing 

r hecon 

Students worked 5 con ttees, such as 
stitution, follo » program for graduating 
rs, initiation cer Vv, organization and 


Their work 


ing in St. Louis, 


rogram for clubs, and recruitment. 
ll culininate at the a 
here members of the advisory committee will 
HELEN 


tand by ready to help called upon. 


Watrtre, Chairman 


COMMITTEES 
See pages 480 to 487.—FLORENCE FALLGATTER, 


hairman, 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
[he committee presents the recommended re- 
sions of the constitution and by-laws as printed 
the May and June 1947 JourNats for con- 
leration at the Association business meeting in 
. Louis. (See pages 473-477.) 
i By July 31, the total was $1,746.99. 


2 By June 30, the total was $757.58. 
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Many of the proposed changes are minor and 
were made to clarify or harmonize the consti- 
tution and by-laws with changes made in pro- 
cedure, e.g., voting by mail. Some changes that 
make new provisions are (a) life memberships 
increased from $75 to $100, (b) qualifications for 
individual members in homemaking groups made 
to conform to the qualifications for admission of 
individual members in the Association. —MILDRED 


Horton, Chairman. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE, ADVI- 
SORY ON 


The committee had two meetings last year, at 
which suggestions were given to Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson for content of Consumer Education 
Service issues and other matters, such as adjusting 
plans to take care of 1945-46 arrears due to the 
unavoidable six-month interval between editors; 
assisting in the tabulation of subscribers’ state- 

would like in CES; and 


ments of what they 
Washington of 


utilizing activities going on in 

interest to CES subscribers. 
Since Mrs. 

member in charge of consumer education activi- 


rhompson is now a full-time staff 


ties, it seemed well to review the functions of the 
advisory committee and make recommendations 
for its future. The committee recommends that 


the character of this committee be changed to 
one similar to that now functioning as advisory to 
the JouRNAL OF Home EcoNoMICs, using com- 
mittee members as consultants to review specific 
manuscripts and to give guidance and advice re- 
garding the needs of the Association membership. 

The committee recommends that CES be ex- 
panded and strengthened and offers the following 
current 


suggestions: (1) A critical analysis of 


items of interest to consumers in weekly or 
monthly publicatior s would meet the needs of 


i 


readers who often are unable to secure such pub- 
lications. (2) Happenings of national or state 
importance to CES readers, should be included. 
(3) The issues on secondary, college, and adult 
education methods have been appreciated by 
readers and should be continued from time to 


time. (4 
readers have 


The committee understands that 


liked the improved format and 


recommends the continuation of pictures and 


other features which have modernized CES. (5) 
It is the opinion of the committee that CES 
readers would appreciate the pros and cons of 
pending legislation affecting consumers. 
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The committee believes CES has been a means 
of identifying the AHEA with the consumer move- 
ment, has stimulated and assisted members to 
make a better contribution in their local situation, 
and recommends that it be continued. 

The committee believes consumer education 
problems are becoming increasingly acute and 
recommends that the Association provide in- 
creasingly effective assistance to its members in 

It believes that the CES 
program is one of the best ways of giving thi 
assistance.—MarY ROKAHR, Chairman. 
approved recommendation 


meeting those issues. 


Tr) 


[Executive board 
that the functions of the advisory committee of 
CES be changed. Also ratified agreement between 
executive secretary and CES editor that a plan 
for lead articles in the publication be formulated, 
a definite number of pages for each issue be de- 


cided upon, and a definite date of issue be fixed.] 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 

Since 1945, consumers, totaling 82,704 in 2,867 
groups located in 40 states and the District of 
Columbia, have voiced their desires regarding 
certain staple articles of food, clothing, house- 
hold fabrics, and equipment through the nation- 
wide project the Consumer Speaks. The project 
utilizes the services and background training of 
our Association membership and indicates what 
can be accomplished through united effort. It 
produces an expression of opinion which is in- 
creasingly influential with manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and trade and industrial organizations. 

In 1945-46 revised reports included 28,142 
voices in 1,678 groups trom 32 states and the 
District of Columbia. In 1946-47, 54,562 con- 
29 states and the 


District of Columbia have voiced suggestions 


sumers in 1,189 groups in 


through their local home economists as follows: 


Group 
Veet 
Consumer ings States 
ee 38,196 247 18 
Clothing and Textiles 10,676 578 29plus D. C. 
Household Equipment 5,674 363 16 
Home Furnishings 16 1 1 
I iain wie 54.562 1,189 


Items to date in the Consumer Speaks project 
include food—fluid, evaporated, and dried milk, 
bread, and meat; clothing—wool coats, wool 
skirts, sweaters, boys’ cotton suits, slips, blouses, 
and house dresses; household fabrics—Turkish 
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towels; household equipment—irons, cooking 
utensils, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
ironing boards; home furnishings—straight chairs. 

Progress reports on house dresses, bread and 
meat, and household equipment were reported in 
the JouRNAL. Reprints and news releases were 
distributed to interested industrial, retailing, and 
consumer groups. As a result, articles on the 
findings appeared in a number of trade journals, 
magazines, and newspapers. Also, returns were 
dramatized by NBC on Consumer Time. The 
AHEA executive secretary was interviewed over 
Station WMAL. 

In December 1946, the executive committee 
approved exploration of the feasibility of de- 
veloping AHEA consumer specifications for house 
dresses. A subcommittee is at work on this 
assignment. 

Two 2-day committee meetings were held in 
Washington during 1946-47, when instructions and 
procedures were revised and commodities for 
study added. An additional three-year plan was 
proposed last December to include yearly evalu- 
ations with a summary and recommendations at 
the end of the third vear and a final report 
1950.—HENRIETTA M. THompson, Chairman. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SOUTHERN NEGRO 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


A questionnaire was mailed to 18 of the southern 
states in an attempt to learn the status of their 
activities with Negro home economists. Twelve 
replies were received 3 from state committe 
chairmen and 9 from state presidents, 8 of whon 
indicated that no chairman had been appointed 

Negro home economists have separate associ- 
ations in Florida, North Carolina, and Texas; 
they form a section of the state association 
Mississippi; and \rkansas, Tennessee, an 
North Carolina 200 of them are members of 
sections of the education or teachers associations 
In some states only one or two Negro home econ 
mists are known to be eligible to AHEA member 
ship. 

One state committee chairman plans to call 
together a representative group of Negro hom 
economists to learn if they wish to organize (ar 
attempt three years ago was unsuccessful) ; another 
chairman now confers with Negro home economists 
on ways and means of strengthening their work 


and assists them in securing speakers for theit 


section meetings; a third indicates that assistance 








uw 





“~~ 
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has been given by supervisors of home economics 
education and state agents but not credited to the 
state home economics association. 

One state president thinks Negro home econo- 
mists need better leadership among themselves, 
that they need to feel more responsibility for 
making members of their group acceptable rather 
than retain a defensive attitude; another feels 
that Negro home economists need help but that 
her association has not found the best way to give 
it; still an 


economists on a national basis for some separate 


ther favors recognition for Negro home 


state organization in those states where there are 
dual educational programs. 

The chairman is doubtful of the value of con- 
inuing this committee—May CRESSWELL, 
Chairman. 

[Executive board voted to discontinue this 


committee. 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 


Before the first council meeting on the morning 
of the first day of the Association’s annual meeting 
85 councilors had registered; 15 registered later 
to bring the total to 100 persons. Of this total, 
5 were past presidents, 5 officers, 6 regional 
councilors, 6 division chairmen, 9 department 
chairmen, 36 state presidents, and 33 were state 


councilors.—Dorotuy Simmons, Clairman. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING COLLEGE PRO- 
GRAMS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


\ progress report published in the March 
JOURNAL, pp. 157-158, set forth the work of this 


i 


committee to that dat A brief outline of the 


work is noted here 

1. The original ¢ ttee was expanded to 24 
hom«¢ economists chosen to represent 
different geographic areas and _ special 


interests of the Association 

2. A workshop for the committee was held in 
Chicago, November 18 to 24, 1946. 

3. Sixty representative types ol universities and 
colleges in various geographic areas were 
visited by committee members during 
January, February, and March, 1947. 

4. The data were tabulated and analyzed during 
April, May, and June under the direction of 
Ivol Spafford at Ohio State University. 

5. Plans were made for a second workshop for 


committee members to be held at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago during the last two 
weeks in August 1947 to study data and 
tentatively formulate criteria based on 
findings. Ralph Tyler and Norman Burns, 
both of the University of Chicago, will work 

with the group throughout the workshop. 
The program has been financed by a grant of 
$4,000 from the AHEA, a grant of $7,500 from the 
General Education Board, and through provision 
by Ohio State University for the tabulation 
and analyses of the data. The committee recom- 
mended (1) that the program be continued for 
another year under the direction of the same com- 


mittee members and that an additional grant 
be made from Association funds to cover the cost 
of preparing and publishing the report of the study. 

The report should give a representative picture 
of home economics college programs in this 
It will contain 


worked out by the committee which should be of 


country a statement of criteria 
value not only to institutions for use in self-evalu- 
ation but also to interested educators and laymen 
and_ to college administrators responsible for col- 
lege home economics programs.—GLADYsS BRANE- 
GAN, Chairman. 

[Executive board approved both recommenda- 
tions and granted $4,000 for 1947-48.] 


ELECTIONS 


The elections committee makes the following 
report on voting in the 1947 election for officers of 
the American Home Economics Association: 

Total number of ballots counted.. 4207 
Total number of ballots received 
too late to be counted. . obs 19 
(No ballots received after tabulation 
was started on June 4 were counted.) 

Officers elected wert Marie Dye, president- 
elect; Edna M. Martin, vice-president; Helen P. 
Hostetter, recording secretary. 

The five members of the nominating committee 
elected were Helen C. Hamilton, Miriam E. 
Lowenberg, Day Monroe, Margaret Ritchie, and 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood. 

The committee has the following recommen- 
dations to make concerning the ballot and plans 
for the 1948 elections: 

a. That the requirement that the name of the 
voter be placed on the outside of the ballot 
envelope be reconsidered to determine whether 
this practice should be continued; that if it is 
continued, a space be blocked in on the envelope 
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for the name and address—to remind members 
to include it. 

b. That in the voting instructions the postmark 
date of ballots that may be counted be under- 
lined and put in bold-face type. 

c. That consideration be given to revising voting 
instructions for division and department 
officers. Much inaccurate voting was noted 
in this part of the ballot, indicating that many 
members do not understand the AHEA organi- 
zation or were confused by the voting in- 
structions. Some committee members 
suggested that the names of divisions and 
departments be listed on the ballot in which 
case voters would have to write in only names 
of candidates. 

BERENICE MALLORY, Chairman 
[Executive board approved (a) and (b), then 
referred (c) to the publications office for decision 
after conferring with the 1946-47 elections commit- 
tee chairman. ] 


EVALUATION 

The evaluation committee did not make as 
rapid progress during 1946-47 as had been antici- 
pated but accomplished one major job. The 
first food and nutrition test was published by the 
Cooperative Test Service and made available for 
use this spring. The subcommittee which de- 
veloped this test was comprised of Ercel Eppright, 
Henrietta Fleck, Elizabeth Feniak, Dorothy 
Schnell, Willa Vaughn Tinsley, and Esther 
Segner (chairman). Some of the committee 
members met during the Cleveland convention, 
and all except Miss Fleck attended a two-day 
session with Mrs. Clara Brown Arny last 
November. At that time final decisions wer 
made regarding items to be included in the two 
forms of the preliminary test, and keys wer 
determined. Later, Miss Segner worked with 
Geraldine Spaulding, editor of the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and made decisions regarding the final 
form of the test. 

A sampling of representative colleges was asked 
to try out the preliminary form in February, and 
the tests were submitted to a large group of experts 
in foods and nutrition for criticisms and sug- 
gestions. Excellent co-operation was received in 
administering the tests and from the critics. 

The Cooperative Test Service reported that 
ordinarily only two-thirds of the test items in 
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preliminary form met all criteria for acceptance. 
The committee was delighted to find that 80 per 
cent of its test items were acceptable. Two 40- 
minute tests were published this spring, and 
enough items were left to construct two more 
similar tests for publication next year. 

It is hoped that this first test for the junior 
college level will prove useful to college instructors 
for measuring achievement of students in their 
food and nutrition classes and also for placement 
of entering and transfer students. 

The textiles and clothing subcommittee has 
made much less progress than the food and 
nutrition committee. Some of the members met 
in Cleveland in June 1946, and each has worked 
individually since then on constructing test items. 
Several factors other than difficulty in finding a 
time for meeting have delayed the progress of this 
committee—lack of unanimity of opinion regarding 
what should be included in a test in this area, 
difficulty in constructing valid test items without 
accompanying illustrative material, difficulty in 
getting agreement upon the key. Apparently the 
content of college courses in textiles and clothing 
is much less standardized than that of foods and 
nutrition. It is hoped, however, that a satis- 
factory test may be developed. 

It has not seemed necessary to call the evalu- 
ation committee together during the current year, 
but affairs have been considered through corre- 
spondence. It is hoped that the committee may 
be continued for at least another year because, 
once the tests in foods and nutrition and textiles 
and clothing are published, the Cooperative Test 
Service wants to have tests developed covering 
other aspects of the field of home economics. If 
that is to be done, the judgment of home econo- 
mists on the over-all committee will be needed ir 
planning how these evaluation instruments (which 
will be far more difficult to construct than those 
which have been developed so far) may be worked 
out and in suggesting persons qualified to do the 
job. Further, it is hoped that the appropriation 
for the committee may be increased from $150 to 
at least $250.—CLARA Brown ARNy, Chairman 


[Request for funds approved by budget com 


mittee.] 
FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

Two awards of $750 each made available by the 
Evaporated Milk Association were granted this 
year. One went to Ruth Pike, who will conduct 
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her work at the University of Chicago on “The 
Effect of Tryptophane Restriction on the Pro- 
The other 
went to Loraine Myers, who will ccntinue her 
work at the University of lowa on “The Thiamine 
Nutrition of a Diabetic Subject.” 

The Ellen H. Richards and Omicron Nu fellow- 
ships were not available for the year 1947-48.— 


duction of Congenital Anomalies.” 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE, Chairman, 


HEADQUARTERS, ADVISORY TO 


At the beginning of the year the services of this 
committee were offered to the headquarters staff 
through its chairman and the president of the 
Association. To date no requests for service have 
been received. The committee suggests that the 
executive board either define the responsibilities 
of this committee more clearly or abolish the 
committee.—HELEN Stacey, Acting Chairman. 

[Executive 
that duties of advisory committee be defined or 
redefined and asked the committee to continue.] 


board approved recommendation 


HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


Inactive.—IrmMA H. Gross, Chairman. 

[Executive board voted discontinuance of this 
committee and appointment of Irma H. Gross as 
custodian of AHEA’s historical materials.] 


HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 
THROUGH LIBRARIES 


The main activity of the committee during the 
year 1946-47 has been to complete the work, 
started last year, of evaluating and annotating 
lists of fiction dealing with family life. These 
lists have been prepared for three age levels: 
elementary children, high school young people, 
and adults. The original plan involved a com- 
pilation of bibliographies received from the 14 
states that participated in the plan two years ago. 
By the time the lists were received from committee 
members and submitted to publishers for checking, 
more than half of the books included were out of 
Also, a number of new books had been 
The lists 
were revised and brought up to date and sent to 


print. 
published during the past two years. 
the Association headquarters this spring. Ap- 
preciation is here expressed to Mrs. Eva W. Scully, 
who, as national chairman last year, did a great 
deal of work in getting these lists compiled and has 
continued to co-operate throughout this year. 


A letter was sent to all state chairmen in 
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November. Since a number of these chairmen 
were new and only a few of last year’s chairmen 
had replied to the questionnaire, a copy of it was 
enclosed, also a copy of the seven-point program 
agreed upon at the annual meeting last June and a 
copy of the national chairman’s report of last 
from state chairmen were 


year. Suggestions 


solicited. The few replies received asked for book 
lists and for suggestions for activities for state 
chairmen. These letters were answered. 

The possibilities of activity for this committee 
are manifold. A handicap, of course, is met in 
establishing communication with state chairmen. 
Part of this is due, according to letters received, 
to the failure or slowness of outgoing chairmen to 
pass information and letters over to new chairmen. 
An interested, closely knit national committee, in 
a day’s conference, might work out a plan for (1) 
use of these new fiction lists as well as other 
library facilities and (2) an interchange of ex- 
periences between state chairmen. Dependence 
entirely upon correspondence sets up sO many 
hurdles that it is impossible for the committee to 
function well.—ALiceE Sowers, Chairman 

[Executive board voiced approval of the lists 
of fiction dealing with family life and approved 
printing them. The board also voted discontin- 
uance of this committee and recommended that 
work being done by it be carried on by divisions 
and departments through appropriate subcom- 
mittees.] 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


The work of this committee was confined almost 
entirely to clarifying its position and functions and 
to making recommendations for future work. 

All members of the committee believe that it 
has a definite function in stressing the importance, 
place, and need of home economics work in phases 
of health education. 

Recommendations for work which the com- 
mittee might carry on were developed on the 
national level and the state level. These recom- 


mendations, together with the analysis of the 
sent to the Associa- 


LoucILLE LANGHAM, 


committee’s functions, were 
ion analysis committee. 


Chairman. 
HOME SAFETY EDUCATION 


Home safety education committee work has 
been carried out in accordance with the objectives 
the ac- 


set up by the committee. These are 


complishments: 
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1. A letter was sent to each state president asking 
(a) that a state home safety committee be 
appointed and (b) that the name of the state 
chairman be sent to the national chairman. 
Twenty-six presidents responded, and_ the 
names of 24 state chairmen were reported. 

2. Material prepared by the committee in co- 
operation with the school and college division of 
the National Safety Council was sent to each 
state chairman whose name was _ reported. 
Also, the pamphlet “There Is Safety in 
Numbers”’ was sent to each state chairman. 

3. Articles on safety have been published by 
committee members as follows: “Ways of 
Integrating Home Safety Instruction” by 
Rufie Lee Williams in the JouRNAL oF HOME 
Economics for May 1947 and “State 
Committees Say—Make Every Home a Safe 
Home” by Hazel E. Thompson in Safety 
Education for March 1947. Materials have 
been published locally by state chairmen, but 
no accurate record is available. 

The chairman conferred with two committec 
members in St. Louis at the American Vocational 
Association meeting. Otherwise, committee work 
has been done through correspondence.—HazE! 
E. THompson, Chairman. 

[Executive board recommended that this com- 
mittee serve as a co-ordinating committee and 
work more closely with divisions and departments 


on safety in the home.] 


INTERNATIONAL 


After brief experimentation with division of the 
international interests of the Association between 
two committees, all responsibilities this field 
have once again been vested by the executive 
committee in a single international committe¢ 
whose work for the year falls into two main groups: 

General activities. Members of the committe 
have either represented the Association or arranged 
for representation at conferences called under the 
following auspices: Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction; Inter-American Com 
mission of Women; U. S. Nationa! Commission of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization; Institute of International 
Education for advisers of foreign college students; 
Department of State. Committee members 
assisted the editor of the JouRNAL oF HOME 
Economics in assembling material for the April 
international issue and advised the president in 
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her correspondence with such organizations as the 
International Federation of Home Economics 
Instruction and the International Scientific 
Management Congress. An attempt has been 
made to learn how many foreign women are now 
studying home economics in American: colleges. 

Scholarship awards. Seven holders of AHEA 
international scholarships have been studying at 
the co-operating colleges during at least half of the 
current school year. These include four to whom 
awards had been made earlier but who were 
delayed in reaching the United States (Jui-fang 
K’uang and Ho-I Pai of China, Pramila Pandit 
Barooah of India, and Zarina Soule of India). 
Three of the five recipients of 1946-47 awards 
began their studies: Shih Dzung Chen of China, 
Kathleen Rhodes of England, and Maria Eliza- 


betha Fritschi of Switzerland. Again this year 
two of the women were designated Omicron Nu 
students because the Association’s share of their 
scholarship was contributed by that society. The 
two Greek students» to whom awards were voted 
. _ 1] he ’ $55 ] ] } 
were unabie to obtal funds to supplement the 
AHI scholarships. The committee voted to 


hold these awards in reserve for a reasonabl 
period and has recently received word that the 
young women will be here for the 1947-48 academic 

At the time the committee reviewed appli 
cations for the 1947-48 academic year, sufficient 
funds were on hand for five scholarships, each 
carrying the increased total value of $800 ($400 of 
this from t¥e co-operating college) approved by the 


executive committee at the request of the inter 
national committee. The scholarships wer 
awarded to Mei-Ling Wu of China, Hazel 
Manoranjan Sadoc of India, Johanna Frederica 
Héweler of Holland, Chun-Ying Lee of China, 
and Zarina Soule of India (renewal). The plac 
ment of these students is being arranged by 
Marie D 
Contr ons to th ! during the curr 

year up to J e l ave a i to $2,691.74. 


Of this $600 came from Omicron Nu, which will 


fund at its June conclave; $1,353.19 has bee 
- 


from the college clubs; and $738.55 has 
1On July 31 total contributions had amounted to 
$3,162.04, of which $600 had come from Omicron Nu 
$1,746.99, from the college clubs, and $815.05 from 
AHEA members. Omicron Nu voted to contribute 
$400 during the year 1947-48 and $400 during 1948-49 
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come in response to the appeal sent to the general 

membership with bills for membership dues. 
Recommendations. Committee recommendations 

are: 

1. Enlarge the committee so as to permit staffing 
of the subcommittees: 
international contacts, scholarships, placement 


following working 


of students, and finance. 
Provide opportunity for continued contribution 


th 


of the general membership to the scholarship 
fund along the lines started this year. 
Marjorie M. HESELTINE, Chairman 
[Executive board approved both recommenda- 
with the annual dues 


tions. It voted to include 


statement a _ request for contributions to the 


international scholarship fund.] 


[JOURNAL] ADVISORY EDITORIAL 


Members of the advisory editorial committee 
for the JouRNAL worked individually to promote 
the work and quality of AHEA’s official organ. 
Members evaluated for publication manuscripts 

ithin their special interests as submitted to them 
editor. 


by the They suggested ideas which they 


considered would yield desirable material for 


publication and indicated persons who might 


prepare articles. Each month, each member re- 
viewed portions of the JouRNAL galley proof and 
made any desired and 
dations. At all times the committee stood ready 


to aid and counsel with the editor.—EpDNA KrarFrt, 


recommen- 


Suggestions 


Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE 

The number one item on the Association’s 
legislative program, which reads: ‘‘to support 
appropriations which will enable the Bureau of 


Home Economics to 
brought the legislative 
Novembe r 7. 8, and Y. 


needs for this 


Nutrition and 


program,” 


Human 
develop its 
committee into action on 
understanding of the 


committee for the 


lo promote 
appropriation the advisory 
BHNHE met with a committee of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

\fter the 


evident that the 


80th Congress convened it became 
two objectives that congressmen 
reductions In government 


\HEA legislative interests 
rep- 


hoped to realize wert 


expenses and in taxes. 


turned to support of government bureaus 


resenting home and family life and to concern 


about the fate of their appropriations. 
The Women’s Bureau, the Office of Education, 
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and the Division of Labor Standards received 
AHEA support in requesting congressional com- 
mittees to allow adequate support for effective 
continuance of their programs. Activities of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, Extension Service, 
and Farmers Home Administration were given 
consideration also. 

The legislative committee was also concerned 
about the appropriation of the BHNHE. In the 
Women’s Joint Committee the 
following organizations lend support to appropri- 
ations for this Bureau: AAUW, PTA, ADA, 
National Council of Jewish Women, American 
National Homeopathic Association, and National 
Board of the YWCA. Under the leadership of 
Mildred Horton, representatives of these organi- 
zations met with Hazel Stiebeling for a summary of 
Later these 


Congressional 


the accomplishments of the Bureau. 
representatives and six homemakers from the 
District of Columbia met again and planned their 
appeals on behalf of the Bureau. On April 25, 
under the direction of Mrs. Katharine Alderman, 
the advisory committee on the BHNHE, repre- 
sentatives of the WJCC organizations, a repre- 
sentative of the Curtis Publishing Company, and 
six homemakers appeared before the subcommittee 
on agriculture of the House appropriations com- 
mittee. 

The House allowed the amount recommended 
by the President but the conference committee sus- 
tained the Senate’s cut of $245,000. This will 
greatly curtail the BHNHE’s program. 

Another legislative item of concern is the school 
lunch program. The 
by the President for this purpose was $75,000,000. 


appre ypriation suggested 
The House appropriations committee allowed for 
only $45,000,000, 
program 


rhe strategy in advancing the 


school lunch was to appeal to state 


legislative chairmen to take initiative—particu- 
larly to work with PTA and ADA in promoting a 
united interest. It was necessary to convince the 


subcommittee on agriculture of the appropria- 
tions committee that the states want to continue 
this program and to let it know how far-reaching 
are its effects and needs. The problem is not yet 
solved; the task, still incomplete. 

Members of the AHEA 


became subchairmen for certain areas of legislation 
An attempt 


legislative committee 


according to their particular interest. 
was made to keep them informed on bills as they 
The 
final 


were introduced. entire committee was 


consulted regarding recommendation for 
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action. The proposed 1947-48 legislative program 
(see May JOURNAL) resulted from the recommen 
dations and suggestions of members and has the 
approval of the committee. Mrs. Emma Lindsey 
Calhoun and Sarah Blanding found it necessary to 
resign from the committee. Cleo Fitzsimmons 
was added to the committee. 

Part of the program of the legislative committee 
was to work out an effective medium of co- 
operation between the national chairman, the 
national committee, and each state chairman. 

A program of work was suggested and sent to 
the state legislative chairmen. Legislative chair- 
men were notified by mimeographed letters of 
bills introduced into Congress which came within 
AHEA’s area of work. They were encouraged to 
interest groups within the states through news- 
paper items, radio programs, and talks and to 
express their opinions to their members of 
Congress. Results of their actions were gratifying. 
Action in state legislation as well as an interest in 
national legislation were urged. 

After the proposed legislative program was set 
up for 1947-48 a copy was sent to each state 
president and chairman in the hope that they 
would have a chance to discuss it. Responses to 
legislative letters were received from Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 

AHEA presented a statement to the Senate 
banking and currency committee asking con- 
tinuance of rent control as an aid to families in 
meeting living costs. It urged Representative 
Wolcott to retain existing rent control until more 
housing is available. 

“The Association supported S866 and the com- 
panion House bill HR2523. Both would provide 
a consistent housing policy on the part of the 
government. It opposed HR2549 because it 
would divert materials and labor from low- and 
moderate-income housing. The Senate committee 
reported S866 favorably. Hearings are being 
held up in the House (as of June 5). 

Many bills in the interest of federal aid to 
education were introduced in this session. The 
Association is supporting financial aid to assist 
states in financing public elementary and 
secondary education through $472 and HR2953. 
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The flammable fabrics bill (S353) has attracted 
the attention of the Association. A representative 
is being sought to present AHEA’s concern for 
such consumer protection before the Senate 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

The legislative chairman prepared news for the 
Washington page of the JourNaAL. She rep- 
resented AHEA at monthly meetings of WJCC 
and acted as chairman of the group of organi- 
zations concerned with social security. She 
attended a meeting of the Trade Association and 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council where 
consumer problems were discussed. 

Within the Association the housing division 
and the home safety committee expressed apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation of the legislative 
committee.—Etra H. McNauGutTon, Chairman. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1947 ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Twenty-three local chairmen of diversified 
committees were appointed early in 1947. These 
chairmen, in turn, chose capable and efficient 
committee members. So well did each committee 
function that there was need for but three general 
meetings—one introductory, one for work, one 
for checking on final details. 

The co-operation of nonmembers and of local 
firms contributed greatly in innumerable ways to 
the success of the Association meeting. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of 
members, meetings were run on a schedule which 
allowed adequate free time for seeing displays and 
exhibits and for sight seeing, shopping, and visiting. 

War restrictions having been removed, more 
attention was paid to the social and recreational 
side of the meeting. The Missouri “At Home” 
was given by the Missouri Home Economics 
Association. The Ozark Supper, followed by the 
Municipal Opera No, No, Nanetle, was in lieu of a 
banquet. 

Unfortunately, most cities having the annual 
meeting of the AHEA are woefully inexperienced. 
However, they need have no qualms over the 
undertaking if they have the ever-ready assistance 
of the executive staff plus a report of a previous 
meeting as carefully done as the 1946 report from 
Cleveland. 

The pleasure of meeting and working with such 
fine people made acting as hostess to the 38th 
annual meeting of the AHEA a privilege shared by 
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all local home economists rather than an under- 
taking. 

The hostess state hopes each guest enjoyed and 
profited from her visit. Missouri and Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis home economists enjoyed having 
you.—EsTHER LEE BripE and Mary INEz Mann, 


Co-chairmen. 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 

Inquiries on eligibility of applicants for Associa- 
tion membership came from two state association 
membership chairmen. The inquiry from one 
was satisfied through help in interpreting the 
constitution sections on membership. 

The second inquiry, however, revealed a need 
of the statements on standards for 
(2) of Article III 


therefore, rec- 


for clarification 
membership, Sections (1) and 
of the 
ommends to the constitution 
vith possible revision. —FLORENCE 


by-laws. This committee, 
committee a study 
of these sections 


FALLGATTER, Chairman 
MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 

The figures given in this report are as of May 1, 
1946 and 1947. 

Membership in AHEA for 1946-47 totaled 
17,470, an increase of 908 over the same date in 
1945-46. Last 
vear 2,180 graduating seniors were members as of 
May 1; this year 1,998 are members. ‘The report 


The goal for the year was 25,000. 


is “they are still coming in. 
sts that the drive to enroll 


from headquarters 
The committee sugge 

ors be begun earlier so that the complete count 
may be in by May 1 of each year. This year there 
Hereafter, because of 
there 


are 508 junior members. 

the 1946 change in the Association by-laws, 
ll be no junior members. 

The total membership comes from 50 affiliated 

the District of Columbia, 

24 homemakers 


—48 states, 


associations 


} 


and Puerto Rico. There are 


groups, a gain of 2 over last year, and 344 college 
clubs, a gain of 6 over 1945—46. 

No state doubled its membership. Gains of 
from 2 to 130 members were made in 33 associ- 
ations. ‘Texas led; Missouri was second; and Ohio 
third. One state had no change, and 16 states 
failed by from 1 to 87 persons to hold the member- 
ship of 1945-46. 

One flier was prepared and sent, in the number 
A new flier and a 


and 


requested, to state chairmen. 
promotional piece have been worked on 
suggestions for membership badges and place cards 


made.—Ir1is DAVENPORT, Chairman. 
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NOMINATING 


The nominating committee presented the slate 
of candidates from which a vote by ballot elected 
three officers and five members of a nominating 
committee. 

In order to have this slate reflect the wishes of 
the membership, recommendations were requested 
from presidents of state associations, former 
presidents of AHEA, present officers, regional 
councilors, and the chairmen of divisions and de- 
partments—a total of 88 persons. An excellent 
response was appreciated by the nominating 
committee. Returns were sent in by all officers, 
by 4 of the regional councilors, by 9 former presi- 
dents, the chairmen of the 6 divisions, chairmen 
of 7 of the 10 departments, and by 33 of the 50 
state presidents. 

The official ballot for the AHEA was mailed to 
The ballot in- 
cluded biographical material on each candidate and 

for the 
t, and recording sec- 


the membership in April 1947. 
photographs of candidates offices of 
president-elect, vice-presiden 
retary. 
Through the 
hoped that it will be possible for the incoming 


advance voting this year it is 


nominating committee to hold a meeting during 
the annual meeting of the Association. This will 
facilitate the work of the committee. 

It is that the 
office supply the nominating committee with a 
council 


recommended headquarters 


complete listing of former officers and 
members, this listing to include state presidents, 
regional councilors, chairmen of divisions and 
departments, and members of the nominating 
This list should be kept up to date 
by succeeding nominating committees. 
The the 
committee was; 
President-elect: 
MARIE Dye, dean, School of Home Economics, 
Michigan State College 
Marjorie M. HESELTINE, director, nutrition 
unit, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Vice-President: 
Epna M. MARTIN, 
education, Seattle Public 
Leta A. TOMLINSON, assistant state supervisor 


committees. 


slate presented by nominating 


director, home economics 
Schools 


of home economics, Louisiana Department of 
Education 
Recording Secretary: 
HELEN P. Hostetter, professor of journalism, 
Kansas State College 
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Dorotuy Dr Lone Scott, professor of home 


economics education, Ohio State University 
Nominating Committee: 

HELEN C. 
department, Corn Products 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Mary E. Krown, state home demonstration 
agent, Florida Extension 

Day Monroe, writer, Topeka, Kansas 

FLORENCE L. 


nomics 


HAMILTON, director, home service 


Refining 


Serv ice 


JENKINS. director of home eco- 

education, Maine Department of 
Education 

Miriam E. LOWENBERG, nutritional supervisor, 
Rochester (Minnesota) Child Health Project 

MARGARET RITCHIE, director of home economi 
University of Idaho 

Mrs. MILpRED WEIGLEY Woop, supervisor of 
home economics education, Phoenix (Arizona) 
Union High School 

JesstIE McQvEEN, Chairman 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FUND 


cs, 


It was in 1945 that a committee first studied the 
the 
This action 


needs of Association for permanent head- 


was reported in the Sep- 
The following 
February the committee, after careful 


quarters. 
tember 1945 issue of the JOURNAL. 
study, 
recommended that a campaign to raise $250,000 
be launched at the 1946 annual meeting of the 
Association. Jessie Harris was asked to present 
the needs for and the possibility of securing 
permanent headquarters. ‘This did at the 
Cleveland 1946. The assembly ap- 
proved her proposal, and the $250,000 campaign 


she 


meeting in 


was launched. 

Motive 
The 
mittee that had prepared the build-up for the 


Launching was not enough. power 


and man power were required. com- 


launching and had presented suggestions to the 
executive board was delegated to implement the 


New the 


present co-chairmen chosen. 


campaign. names were added, and 


The course to be followed was determined by 
letter 
and pledge cards to all state presidents in Sep- 


correspondence. The co-chairmen sent a 


tember. Headquarters office with the help of 


committee members prepared a 
folder. 

The co-chairmen met in December with mem- 
in Washington 


executive 


promotional 


bers of the committee who were 
and the 
(1) the employment of Keturah Baldwin on a 
part-time basis, January through June, and (2) 


recommended to committee 
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an appropriation of $2500 from surplus to cover 
expenses of securing pledges from the membership 
The 


mendations were approved, and Miss Baldwin 


by getting the states to organize. recom- 
was employed as secretary of the committee. 
the 


the entire 


The secretary, with the advice (by mail) of 


co-chairmen and when necessary of 
committee, has carried the work forward through: 
Letters to state presidents urging an organized 


plan for work in the states 


Monthly releases to state workers, giving 
information and ideas for money raising 
Promotional folders and pledge cards as needed 


for use in the states 
Monthly reports to states of money and pledges 
received 
Material prepared for the JouRNAL OF HOME 
Economics (five issues) and Colhecon (one 
issue) 
Contributions acknowledged, records kept, 
pledges followed up, general ct rresponde nee 
with state workers 
By the end of May co-operation of all the states 
was assured. Results are coming slowly. The 
total sum collected and pledged through May 
31 was $21,000. The money up to $10,000 has 
total 


amount used out of the appropriation for operat- 


been invested in Government bonds. The 


ing expenses as of May 31 was $2,000 

At the request of the executive commi 
opinion poll for 
the 


prepared and mailed to all members with the 


indicating member preference on 


location of permanent headquarters was 


official ballot 


Time and thought were spent on arranging 
ways of emphasizing the Fund at the a i) 
meeting. 

Keeping step with the customary idea that 
an organization should prove its own belief in a 
project before publicizing it to outsiders, the 
committee is delaying its approach to outside 


friends until a substantial part of the $250,000 is 
pledged within 

Recomm« 
1. That the present committee be 
the 


our membership. 

ndations for 1947-48: 

asked to con- 

tinue collection 

2. That budgeted 
surplus for the necessary office expenses of 


work of promotion and 


funds be from Association 


promoting the project and collecting funds 


3. That the investment of funds be the 
bility of the Association’s investment com- 


responsl- 


mittee 
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4, That each state association be urged to expedite 
its plans and to make the year 1947-48 as ef- 
fective as possible in speeding the project 
toward a successful conclusion. 

KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN and CLARIBEL NYE, 

Co-Chatrmen 
[Executive board approved (1) with provision for 
Also approved (2), (3) 


appointment of a Pern 


enlarging the committee. 
and (4). Approved 
Headquarters Planning Committee to recomme! 
location and pe of headquarters and ma 
regional 
Directe: 

clude a direct approach to national busi 


| out with the official HEIB 


councilors members of this committee. 
| that methods of raising money not in- 
ess firms 
until a plan is worke 


representative. | 


PROGRAM FOR 1947 ANNUAL MEETING 


October the committee sent 


Last 


letters to all state 


program 
presidents inviting suggestions 
1947 annual meeting. 


for the program for the 


Six replies wert received. 


Washington 


formulate plans. 


on Dece m- 
After con- 


was general agreement 


[The committee met i 


yn there 
following points, some of which are a 
departure f us practices: 
1. That the St. Lon 


nd relaxation 


rom previ 
lis program permit time for 
recreation a in addition to the 
usual professional emphasis 
2. That efforts be 

speakers (both men 


that some of them be « 


made to get outstanding 


and women) for the 
} 
ai 


program and sen 


from the membership of the Association 


3. That an effort be made to interest young 


people in the Association and encourage 
participation of youth 

4. That some emphasis be 

d_ that 

programs be scheduled as the 

, 


DUSINeSS each mor 


given to personality 


improvement al brief eye-opener 


“first order of 
provided for 


5. That a registration bureau be 


applicants and interested in place- 
ment 

6. That divisions be invited to participate in the 
program of one session where the general 
topic would be *“*Trends”’ 

7. That departments be invited to participate 
in a program featuring the “School Lunch” 

8. That division and department business meet- 


ings be scheduled for morning periods, which 


mn 
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would make it possible for such programs to 

continue into luncheon meetings with speakers 
9. That the official program provide time for 
such special meals as the Omicron Nu and 
Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfasts, since they 
that 
ncluded as a part of 


are strictly professional, but alumnae 
dinner meetings not be 
the program 

10. That 


given 


the consumer terests committee be 


some time to feature the Consumer 
Speaks project 
Chairman 


Lucy RATHBONE, 


PUBLICATIONS, ADVISORY ON 

The littee continued the work of the 
194546 committee in studying 
tions of the Association. An 


comn 
current publica- 


analysis was made 


} 


of reprints of articles in the JouRNAL oF HomE 


Economics during three prewar and three war 


vears to see whether more extensive use might 


be made of reprints in meeting requests for 


materials. As a result of the year’s work the 


committee presents the following recommenda- 
tions: 
1. That the decision concerning more extensive 


use of reprints be contingent upon an analysis 


types of requests for printed 
prior to and one 


Association 
JOURNAL 


of sales and 


material in one year year 


following the chang policy to 


include subscription to the with 


membership 
2. That the annual listing of current publications 
be continued 


vhich sets forth the points 


of view, or philosophy, of hom« 


3. That a publication 
economics be 
prepared from previously published articles by 
(Raitt, Justin, Lewis, 
4. That the executive board requcst the chairmen 


members for example) 


of divisions and departments of the Association 


to make a study of publications needed in 


furthering work of the Association through 


their sections. It is suggested that each report 


include recommendations individ- 


concerning 


uals or committees to prepare any needed 


publications and indicate proposed uses of 
such publicatior © 
That if the 


the prect ding 


executive board decides to accept 


recommendation, such reports 
to the 1947-48 advisory 


publications not 


be made available 


committee on later than 


February 1, 1948, for its use in setting up 
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recommendations for a long-time publications 
program for the Association. 
Rua VAN Horn, Chairman 
[(1) referred to headquarters staff for final 
decision. (2), (4), and (5) approved. (3) re- 
ferred to Association analysis committee.] 


RESEARCH 


The committee held a conference in Chicago on 
September 27 and 28, 1946, to which representa- 
tives of all colleges in Illinois, lowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin which grant a bachelor’s degree in home 
economics were invited. Seventeen colleges were 
represented. Topics included in the discussions 
were “Needs and Opportunities in Home Eco- 
nomics Research,”’ “Philosophy of Home Eco- 
nomics Research,” “Developing Favorable Atti- 
tudes toward Research in Home Economics,’’ and 
“How Can We Interest Undergraduates in Home 
Economics Research and Prepare Them for 
Advanced Study in the Field?” It was hoped 
that conferences could be held in other regions 
during the year, but not many were possible. 
These regional conferences, however, are recom- 
mended. 

A study has been made, by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, of the facilities for graduate work in 
home economics and of research in progress in the 
colleges and universities of Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; and the information secured 
has been tabulated. When information has been 
secured from the other states, results of the study 
will be made available. 

The committee recommends that the Associa- 
tion publicize the increasing opportunities in 
home economics research and the training and 
qualifications necessary for research positions. 
It recommends that appropriate means be devised 
for assembling and making available from year 
to year information concerning home economists 
who are receiving advanced degrees and those 
who are engaged in research in various areas who 
might wish to employ trained research workers. 
—BEaTRICE J. GEIGER, Chairman. 

[Executive board voted to discontinue this com 
mittee and recommended that its work be carried 
on by the research department.] 


RESEARCH PUBLICATION 


This committee reviewed the findings of a study 
of the probable need for additional publication 
outlets for research in home economics made by an 
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Omicron Nu committee consisting of Mary L. 
Cowles, Florence Fallgatter, Winona Morgan, 
Margaret Ohlson, and Chairman Julia Southard 
Lee. The director of home economics research or 
the dean of home economics in 39 institutions 
responded to an inquiry, and majority opinion in 
July 1946 indicated: 

1. No pressing need for additional outlets 

2. Preference for using established journals as 
outlets for research 

Favor for home economics rather than trade 


w 


journal sponsorship if a new outlet is to be 
created 
4. Favor for an annual review of research to be 
financed by subscriptions 
Need for further outlets for publishing research 


wn 


in home management, housing, and applied arts 

In view of the interest and approval voiced by 
Association members in favor of the February 1947 
issue, this committee recommends that the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association shall continue to 
devote one issue each year of the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics to presentation of reports of 
research from the several areas of home economics. 

It is further recommended that a poll shall be 
taken of research persons in each division to 


discover: 


1. Are they actually experiencing difficulty 
having research published? 

2. Is there too great a lag between time of com- 
pletion of research and the date of publication? 


What major magazines are now being used as 


w 


outlets for research papers in each area of 

home economics? 

4. Would they be willing to publish through an 
annual research supplement to the JOURNAL 
or Home Economics? 

If there seems to be a need for such a research 
publication, it is assumed that the American Home 
Economics Association would have to subsidize it 
and that an additional charge beyond the JouRNAI 
subscription would be levied. The committee asks 
to be discharged.—LAURA DRUMMOND, Chairman. 

[Executive board accepted the recommendations, 


and the committee was discharged.] 


REVISION OF ASSOCIATION HANDBOOK 


At the request of the executive board, this 
committee continued in office to serve as the 
reviewing committee for the final revision of the 
Handbook. The manuscript has now been com- 














? 
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pleted by Keturah Ba!dwin and members of the 
headquarters staff and is hereby transmitted to 
the executive board for whatever action it may 
wish to take. 

We recommend that 
ished.—HELEN STACEY, Chairman. 


this committee be abol- 


[Executive board approved putting the revis« 
Handbook into a mimeographed or planographed 
scharged.] 


working manual. Committee di 


From Representatit es 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON ULTIMATE 
CONSUMEK GOODS OF THE 


Development of standards for consumer goods 
is moving along with greater momentum through 
the processes of the American Siandards Associa- 
tion than at any time since the AHEA began its 
collaboration with this agency in 1928. 

This progress is due to increased interest among 
industrialists as a result of the stand taken by the 
policy committee on standards of the U. S. De- 
partment of Congmerce for developing voluntary 
ASA; a ASA staff 


working solely on consumer goods, made possible 


standards through larger 
by increased financial backing for ASA from 
industry; intensified interest by the ASA board of 
directors in promoting understanding of and 
work on standards for consumer goods. 

Industry representatives on the board take 
steps now to overcome resistance or dilatory 
tactics when these are holding up progress on a 
consumer standard. However, agencies repre- 
consumers are not showing the same 
Disappointment 


cloud 


senting 


drive or intensified interest. 


with past performance seems to their 


recognition that a new spirit and impetus are 
spurring the work. The greatest needs at pres- 
ent are for more consumer representation on 
committees formulating standards and for more 


with that of 


matching of consumer interest 


industry. Accordingly, I recommend: 

1. Provision in the AHEA budget to cover more 
of the expenses of members capable of repre- 
senting AHEA on ASA committees 

2. Prompt appointment of representatives on 

committees when requested by ASA 


3. Dissemination to all members of more informa- 
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TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 

The time and place committee recommends (1) 
that the 1949 meeting of the AHEA be held in San 
Francisco early in July, avoiding the July fourth 
holiday, and (2) that the region for the 1950 
meeting be designated as the eastern part of the 
United States.— MARGARET W. WEEKS, Chairman. 


{Executive board approved both recommenda- 
tions.] 
tion about the meaning and importance af 


American standards for consumer goods 
CaROL WILLIS MOFFETT 
headquarters 


[Recommendations referred to 


staff. ] 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 
COUNCIL OF THE 


The chief function of the American Standards 
Association is to provide systematic means for 
standards. In 


ASSOCIATION, 


the establishment of American 
order to do this, it brings together manufacturers, 
distributors, consumers, and technical specialists 
to determine the interest in development of a 
national standard for a given product. If there is 
sufficient interest, then ASA provides for the or- 
ganization of a balanced committee and works 
out the standard. When the has 
reached agreement in regard to the provisions of a 


committee 


proposed standard and when the Association is 
assured that the standard represents a truly na- 
tional consensus, the ASA approves it as an Amer- 
In other words, the ASA provides 
themselves 


ican standard. 


machinery through which groups 


arrive at decisions. Projects may deal with an 
existing standard already in general use or one 
which it is proposed shall be generally accepted, 
or it may involve the development of an entirely 
new standard. It may be any one of a wide 
variety of types, such as a dimensional standard, 
specifications for materials, methods of test, per- 
formance specifications, methods of analysis, defi- 
nition of technical terms, industrial safety codes, 
industrial health codes, and building codes or 
procedures. 

Any responsible body may request the initiation 


of a project. The council must approve the proj- 
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ect and authorize the organization of a committee. 
The committee is organized by the sponsor in co- 
operation with the ASA or by the Association on 
behalf of the sponsor. Each project must have a 
sponsor. The committee or subcommittees draft 
the various sections of the proposed standard or 
standards. The proposed standard, together with 
a record of the vote of each member of the com- 
mittee, is submitted to the sponsor for approval 
and submission to ASA. If the standard is ap- 
proved by the council of the ASA then the stand- 

| Where 


standardization activities in a major field are 


ard is published as an American standard. 


sufficiently extensive to warrant it, correlating 
They co-ordinate ASA 


work in their respective fields, and through them 


committees are set up. 


standards are passed on to the board of review for 
final approval. 

The AHEA is an associate member of the coun- 
cil and is represented on the ACUCG correlating 
committee by Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett, Anna 
Dooley, and Ardenia Chapman. 

During the present year considerable progress 
has been made on plans for expediting the work of 
the ACUCG. The report of the work of the 
ACUCG by Mrs. Carol Moffett is given above 

AHEA was represented at the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the ASA held in New York on 
November 21 and 22. Mrs. Carol Moffett, the prin- 
cipal speaker, discussed “What the Consumer 


Wants in Standardization.”——-ARDENIA CHAPMAN. 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF AHEA, AVA, 
AND NEA 


No report.—EpDNA KRAFT. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 


ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


The Future Homemakers of America organiza- 
tion, now only two years of age, has a membership 
of 215,000 girls with chartered state associations in 
FHA is developing 


more slowly in the large city school systems than 


45 states and 2 territories. 


in others, but progress in cities is encouraging 
Sources of FHA income are 10-cent membership 


dues paid by the girls and royalties from sales 
of materials bearing the organization emblem 
FHA headquarters are now located in the U. S. 
Office of Education. They were moved from thi 
Mills Building because of the need for additional 
space. Frances Champion has joined the head- 
quarters staff as assistant national adviser. 
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Teen Times, the official magazine of the organi- 
zation, is published four times each year. Each 
affiliated chapter receives a copy of each issue of 
the magazine for each 20 members. Individual 
subscriptions cost 50 cents. A committee com- 
posed of the chairman of public relations, two 
other FHA members, a state adviser, a local 
teacher adviser, and a member of the national 
advisory board met last fall, made recommenda- 
tions as to the content for the last three issues of 
the magazine, and planned ways for getting 
needed materials from the states and local chapters. 

Three representatives of AHEA attended the 


four-day meeting of the board in Chicago in June 


1946. Many details of organization were co 
ered along with discussions of long-time policies. 
The preliminary work on setting up degrees of 


achievement was probably most significant. 
Twelve subregional meetings were held in the 
spring of 1947 to work on degrees of achievement 
and to elect the national officer for the subregio 
At each meeting, states the subregion were 
, 


represented by four FHA girls and three adults 


The national officer from each subregion preside 
Comments and suggestions made by advisers and 
chapter members relative to degrees of achieve 


ment will be used by the eva%uation committee. 


\ committee was appointed to study and 


vestigate the possibility and advisability of estab- 


an FHA foundation in line with achieve- 


ment of the purposes of the organization and to 





help individuals who are participating 


\HEA’s three representatives served 


on this committe 


program. 
Frances Swain was elected bursar of the FHA 
and as such represented AHEA on the executive 
committee. She was emploved at the Office of 
Education for five weeks this spring to work 
problems and plans of FHA 
The next meeting of the national advisory board 


will be held this summer. 


FHA is receiving state and national recognitior 
Through this organization girls are learning to work 
and play together; they are working for good home 


and family life; and they are developing a greater 


interest in home economics. 
Mary Lots WILLIAMSON, Representa- 
tive of the Executive Board 
FRANCES L. Swain, Representative 
the Department Elementary and 
Secondary Scho 


GLapys WyckorfF, Field Secretar, 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR CHILDREN 


AND YOUTH 


The the 
meeting ol 


Youth 


Commission’s 


\HEA’s _ representative 
Natio! 


last 


attended 
for Children 
| the 


recelvea 


the ission 


all 
Mi C,sINNIS 


ana lall ar 


reports. —ESTHE!I 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


Council 


ng the past vear has been the sponsoring ol a 


\n important aspect of the work of the 


between home 


Phe 
tel Per 


conterences 


groups of 
economists and _ retailers first of these, 


held February 28 at the Hi 
New York Citv, was 


lothing specialists as part of 


the 


nsylvania in 


attended bv 50 state exten 


week 


Depart 


the two 
oe 


reiresher course conducted by 


l’s facilities it was possible 


to get such outstanding retailers as the following 
to give an ext \ ving of their merchandise 
a to provide rienced merchandising repre 
S atives to dis« : Alhed Stores Corporation, 
W. T. Grant (¢ pa Melville Shoe Corpora 


tion, J. C. Penny Company, and Sears, Roebuck 


1 ( « Da 
Execut S i I r large cha a 
Cpr it res ( nosts il 1 | cneon 
itt by tha 100 persons at which 
three state clothing specialists (Ethelwyn Dodson 
of California, Lola B Green of Michigan, and 
P Seabr Si Carolina) told the 
I i I t ( g I rl Sa et I 
I ral i li 
The i i progra ture cio! gy I 
lar i ( L - a ! cTrat priced cioll 
i no ree Here price lines the 
retailers p g specifica the differences 
( ulitv and ¢g g r 1 on the curr 
cl gy situali cl 1 ver helpful to 
the spe alist 
[he success OF this first conterence le la CT ) 


. 1 
economists to re que St tne 


York City home 
sponsor a similar program for ther 
by 150 home 
New York 
colleges. Co- 
the New York 
Phyllis Degen, 
High School 


14 and attended 
ng from 
hools and 
were Anna G. 7] 
Board of 
the 


ghe of 


sponsors 


Citv Education and 


president of \ssociation of 


Teachers of Home Economics of the City of New 
York. 


Participating retail firms were Alexanders 





. 
> 
Stores, B. Frederick 
ana Macy's 
The conference was devoted 
high school girl. I 
ington Irving High 
tation of how 


Department Gertz, Inc., 
Lox ser & Co.. 


¢ for the 


Hunter of Wash- 


School made a forceful presen- 


to clothi: 


Beatrice 


retailers can aid teachers with 


problems met clothing classes \ third con- 
ference, dealing with clothing for the urban and 


rural teen-age girl, has arranged as part of 


the Pennsvl 
the 


200 ial , , 
$Zq annual ct lerence ol 


the 


Vocational Association befor 


homemaking 


education section of that Association. 


way tor sin r meetings 


under ilar gs in Charlottesville, 


Virginia, and in N 
These 


Je rsey. 


confere! yperation 
\HEA 
‘onsumer-Retailer Co 


xtensiol 


ces are examples of co-« 


made possible by the membership of the 


in the National ( 


Teachers and « 


uncil. 
felt the 


ugh which home econ 


vorkers have long 


musts 


can make their point of view known to retailers 
and can in turn obt i stance from them in the 
presentation of classroom subject matter related 
to currently available merchandise. The NCRC 
s providing this liaison between members of the 


AHEA and outsta) izations of 


the countn 


The NCR¢ 


Ne he Council’s thly 
bulletin, devoted four articles during the vear to 
the AHEA Consumer Speaks project a S 
n ys | i he ( ( ent reprints 


ind “The (¢ r Spea a t Bread and 
Meat sa e A the December 194¢ 
JOURNAI rge | retailer Bot! 
repr ts i LI le a specia | et 
prepare e ( cil « yhasizing the signif 
cance ol t | Ss hin g 

\ survey Ce ( t eter ce ¢ sumer 


nnaire preferred grade letters to 


60 per c 


d government 


yrds and that 


t preferré 
grades as a means of designat quality. 
From September 1, 1946, to May 1, 1947, the 
Council distributed 55,714 copies of its publica- 
tions Those most demand were A Study of 
Labeling, Why We Need to Work Together, A 
Primer on Consumer-Retaile Cooperation, Stretch- 
ing Your Fruil and Dollars, and 
NCRC News. Home make 


the 
greater 


Ve ve tal le 


economists 
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use of Council publications than do any other 
category of teachers. 

Present Council committees and their goals are: 

The teacher-retailer co-operation commitice has 
as its purpose the furtherance of co-operation on a 
community basis between home economics teach- 
ers, home demonstration agents, and retailers. 
One of its specific objectives is to achieve greater 
correlation between the type and quality of goods 
available in the stores of a community and the 
subject matter being taught about merchandise 
in consumer buying classes in school and adult 
education classes. 

The informative advertising committee is pro 
moting greater use of specific information about 
merchandise in retail newspaper advertising. 

The committee on quality floors is defining the 
basic performance characteristics of certain staple 
consumer goods with the ultimate purpose of 
encouraging the development and use of minimum 
quality standards for these products. 

The committee on label vutlines prepares out- 
lines suggesting the type of information to be 
included on the labels of various products. 

The committee on college research has as its 
purpose the stimulation of research in the retailing, 
business administration, and home economics 
departments of colleges and universities to enable 
the extension of knowledge of distribution and 
consumption. 

The committee recommends that AHEA con- 
tinue membership in the NCRC and that individ- 
ual] AHEA members make more use of the Coun- 
cil’s facilities and publications and participate 
more fully in activities of the Council both nation- 
ally and locally —Rutu O'BRIEN. 

[Recommendation approved.] 


PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


No report.—ATA LEE. 


SAUNDERS EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE 


No activity. No report.—MariAN D. SwEEt- 
MAN. 
[Committee discontinued.] 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
AHEA AND ADA ON 


Standards for the selection of school lunch 
personnel have been developed jointly by a com- 
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mittee from the Association and one from the 
American Dietetic Association. The proposal in- 
cludes a statement of the scope of the work of 
school Junch supervisors and a list of educational 
and other qualifications for school lunch personnel 
in various types of situations. 

The joint committee wishes to recommend (1) 
that the proposed standards be mimeographed and 
copies sent to persons on the following list with 
the request that they register their opinions, sug 
gest changes, and return the material for compila- 
tion: chief state school officers, National School 
Food Service Association, school lunch directors 
and supervisors, PTA groups, school lunch super- 
visors on different levels, directors of home eco 
nomics and institution management departments 
and of food and nutrition departments in colleges 
and universities, and of elementary and secondary 
school departments. 

When compiled, the report should provide a 
reliable guide in setting up standards which associ 
ations may recommend for school lunch supervisory 
personnel. 

The committee recommends, further, (2) that 
the AHEA and ADA boards determine the pro- 
cedure to be followed in compiling the information, 
and (3) that a date be set by which time these 


standards shall be put into effect-—GERTRUDI 


Bowle. 
[Recommendation (1) was approved by the 
executive board with the suggestion that the 


National School Food Service Association be 


invited to serve on the joint committee with ADA 
and AHEA in setting up standards. Further, that 
at the end of one year, findings be analyzed, 


material reviewed, and results printed and dis 
tributed as the accepted standards for school lunch 
personnel. Recommendations (2) and (3) were 


left to the decision of the joint ADA and AHEA 


committee.] 


THREE NATIONAL NURSING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


No report.—ATA LEE. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE 
The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
is a clearinghouse for the legislative work of 
national organizations engaged in promoting 
federal measures pertaining to the general welfare. 
It does not itself endorse, promote, or propose any 

















Assoctation Business: Reports of Fellows 


such measures. It merely provides the machinery 
by which member organizations interested in a 
given measure can pool their efforts without in 
any way involving other member organizations. 
The American Home Economics Association ts 
one of 22 national organizations having member- 
ship in the WJCC. Members of the District of 
Columbia Home Economics Association and of 
the headquarters staff served on various commit- 
Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold was secretary of the 
which Mrs. Blanche 
Gladys Wyckoff and 


members of the 


tees. 
housing committee, on 

Lewton held membership. 
Mrs. Harrison England 

committee concerned with federal aid to education. 
Mrs. Margaret Thompson gave attention to con- 
Mrs. Ella McNaughton served 


were 


sumer problems. 


From Fellows 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1946-47 


During this vear at Teachers College, Columbia 


University, I have concentrated my studies or 
to the development of a re- 


with the 


courses preparatory 


search project. This project will deal 


contribution of home economics to the education 
wome! relation to the curriculum 


of all college 
at Hood College, where I shall begin 


Mary E. MATHER. 


teaching 


sept mber. 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1946-47 
1946-47 Omicron Nu 


As holder of the fellow- 


ship I am happy to report on my research. 
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On the inter- 
Helen Atwater 
The executive secre- 


on the social security committee. 
national relations committee, 
represented the Association. 
tary served as the Association’s official delegate 
and was chairman of the committee on adequate 
support for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and the Women’s The 
JOURNAL editor served as alternate. 

Five member organizations co-operated with 
the AHEA in its hearing before the appropriations 
Bureau of Human 


sureau. 


committee in support of the 
Nutrition and Home Economics 

A printed leaflet explaining the 
organization of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee is available to AHEA members upon 
MILDRED Horton. 


purpose and 


request. 


The objectives of my studv were (1) to deter- 
mine the histological, physical, and organoleptic 
find the 


four be ef 


changes of beef during aging, (2) to 


proportion of connective tissue m 


muscles; and (3) to record the effect of moist 
heat on connective tissu DoroTHY HARRISON. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION FELLOWS, 
1946-47 
1946-47. 


Honor Is to Do Right 


If we alwavs did right, we should no more know that we had a co 


the well man knows he has a stomach, 


conscience nical 


do so only with a majority of our faculties and not uni 


| 


Verv much good is done in this way, to be sure, but it is 


order but of a second: 

to deliberate is too often to be lost. 
; : ; ; 

The man of honor despises all « 


intrinsic merits. At 


natural that it seems innate, and his friendship, wherever he 


honorary degree. 


ns that evil has found entrance an 


lig 


his best he is marked in all his ways by a dist 


science than 


heart, or nerves. lo be cor sclous of 


} 


1 that if we now do right, we 


dd inimously with them all. 


not virtue of the purest 


lary quality. Virginal purity never debates or parleys, for 


lity and praise not based on geniune 


tinction so 
if 


» bestows It, is an 


Honor is to do right, but not because it would be embarrassing to be found out 


wrong.—G. STANLEY HALt in Morale. 





(D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc.) 
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From the Treasurer and Investment Committee 


Early in the fiscal year of 1946-47 the treasurer 
went with the executive secretary (Lelia Massey), 
business manager (Lorna Goodman), and the 
auditor (Elsa Doetsch) to check investment 
records kept in the safety deposit box at Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. Everything 
was found to be in order in accordance with the 
auditor’s report for the year which closed July 31, 
1946. Prior to her departure in February, Miss 
Massey, with Miss Goodman, and the treasurer 
again checked and found everything in order. 
When the new executive secretary, Mildred 
Horton, came, she, Miss Goodman, and the treas- 
urer again checked the investment list and found it 
correct in accordance with the auditor’s report. 

On recommendation of the executive committee 
and after consulting with the investment specialist 
of Riggs National Bank, $25,000 was invested in 
23 per cent treasury bonds, series G. 

From the Permanent Headquarters Fund, 
$15,640.13 has been invested in U. S. Treasury 2} 
per cent bonds, due December 15, 1967-72, at 
10323; net plus accrued interest. (A check for 
$187.50, the accrued interest due the AHEA as of 
June 15, 1947, was deposited in the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund account by Riggs National 
Bank on June 17, 1947.) 


From the Auditor 


August 18, 1947 


Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, President 
American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building 


. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Alderman: 


In accordance with your request, I have audited 
the records of the American Home Economics 
Association, Marie Mount, treasurer, for the 


year ending July 31, 1947, and have prepared 





These investments were authorized by the ex- 
ecutive committee in December 1946, and the type 
of bond was recommended by Riggs National 
Bank. Since it seemed wise to keep this account 
liquid, the bonds noted were chosen because they 
can be easily cashed. Hereafter, the money in the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund will be invested in 
$5,000 lots. 

Four U.S. of America Savings Bonds in the Ellen 
H. Richards Memorial Fund, costing $3,000, have 
matured at $4,000, which should be reinvested. 

The following recommendations are for the con- 
sideration of the committee: (1) Since the name 
of the fund was changed from Home Economics 
Building Fund to Permanent Headquarters Fund, 
the same name should be used for the bank ac 
count; (2) it has been suggested at AHEA head- 
quarters that the Permanent Headquarters Fund 
account be changed from the Riggs National Bank 
to another bank in order to avoid the confusio1 
of having two accounts in the same bank; and (3 
it is recommended that the American Savings 
bonds which have matured be reinvested.—-MArRII 
Mount, Treasurer and Chairman of the Investment 
Piecosiiiia 


[Executive board approved all recommendations.] 


r 


and submit herewith financial statements covering 
the transactions of the year under review. 

I hereby certify that, in my opinion, the at- 
tached balance sheet and statement of income and 
expense, together with the supporting schedules, 
properly reflect the financial position of the 
American Home Economics Association, as of 
July 31, 1947, and show the result of operations 
during the year under review. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EtsA DoETSCH 
Certified Public Accountant 

1 Exhibits and schedules not printed here are on file 
at headquarters of the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Association Business: Financial Report 


BALANCE SHEET, JULY 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


General Fund 


an ee oe A 
EN fete os iy inv ow acheter eae 
Accounts receivable, accrued. ............cccceescecces 


Loan receivable from Future Homemakers of America, Inc., balance 


Investments of General Fund, at cost... ..........cccc eee eees 
Inventories, estimated 
Books, pamphlets, reprints 


Special deposit with United Air Lines, Inc...............ccccccccccccccesss 

E23 0s 1d cio Le nai iin arak ote We Ga ae ae AS 
Elk n H. Richa ds Me mo ial Fund 

Investments at cost at A ae ed i ae Se a re os 

IS ee es I IGE. 6 5 i. 0 co cod cc cewisoecdd OoSecrecandeues 
Pr rmanent Headgq iarlers Fund 

OE ss acini eeeasvackbastegbelestelesedoen 

I a ala lg ck die ad wad de bu aicaersle we 
Restricted Funds 

Reserve Fund Bank Deposits at Boston, Massachusetts: 

Provident Institution for Savings $5,000.00 


5,000.00 


Home Savings Bank 


Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Cash at Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C.... 
Investments at cost 


$569 . 87 
1,000.00 


: LIABILITIES 
Git re al nda 
Ace ounts payable: 


Federal income taxes withheld... .... 2... ccc ccc cc cc ccc ccc cece 
Due Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
SE III oon enw diekesendanduacsee ee ceewwenns 
ar re. os Uo Sewanee ehonbewaweeeeaeeae 


Miscellaneous 


Deferred income 
Reserved for retirement allowances 
Special Funds: 
Helen Atwater Scholarship Fund - 
Evaporated Milk Association Fellowship Fund 
Future Homemakers of America, Inc. 
Gifts for Charocopios School, Callithea, Athens, Greece 
International Scholarship Fund 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Grant 
Unused balance of fund received from 
General Education Board for Committee on Criteria for Evaluating 
Programs of Home Economics 


Surplus 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal 
Income 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Principal 

Restricted Funds 
Reserve Fund. . Fn ae ee OI ee fre EE Te RS ene 
Lillie C. Smith bequest ia as Macs ccc nse salon cena al eed 0 tan de aera Sora a ea 


$33 , 865.47 
75.00 
1,584.24 
2,600.00 


21,900.00 
1,100.98 


12,052.51 
15,621.19 


10,000.00 


1,569.87 


$633 .00 


603 .02 
497 .96 
4. $24.03 


150.00 
1,500.00 
2 600.00 

16.41 
4,442.75 

110.00 


1,282.52 


22,503.02 


197 .96 


10,000.00 
1,569.87 


$33 , 940.47 


4,184.24 
62,500.00 
5,373.89 
425.00 
661.35 


107 ,084.95 


23,000.98 


27 ,673.70 


11,569.87 
$169,329.50 





$6,558.01 


24,789.09 
660.00 


10,101.68 


64,976.17 


107 ,084.95 
23,000.98 


27,673.70 


11,569.87 


$169 , 329.50 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1947, 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1946-47 


Income 

ns ck ctanansesenweqces 

Journal 
I oc ase dh ho Raed eR aR 
Subscriptions 

Colhecon 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 

Royalties 


Association pins 
Sales—miscellaneous publications: 
Books 
Consumer Education Service 
Pamphlets 
Interest 
Exhibits 
Registration ; 
Grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Unexpended balances from 1945-46: 
to be used for equipment 
to be used by Committee on Criteria 
for Evaluating College Programs 
of Home Economics 
General Education Board: 
to be used by Committee on Criteria 
for Evaluating College Programs 
of Home Economics 
Funds provided from Surplus 


Expense 


Salaries. . - 

Office—Equipment 
Insurance and taxes 
Library and reference 


Operating. 


Postage 

Printing and stationery 
Rent 

Telephone and telegraph 


Forwarded 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances 


Approved 

1946-47 

Actual Budget 
$17,734.60 $19,000.00 
31,478.09 28,000.00 
4?.075.08 42,500.00 
3,000 .00 
9.00 100.00 
129.09 75.00 
3,196.61 1,500.00 
1,186.75 1,500.00 
5,969.49 4,000.00 
1,137.63 037.00 
34,425.00 25,000.00 
6,166.00 6,000.00 
1,200.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 4,000.00 
4,000.00 4,000 .00t 
— 4, 380.007 
151,507.34 149,192.00 
$53,712.95 $57. 350.00 
4, 379.96 $ 400.00 
144.44 140.00 
119.07 135.00 
= 1.680.00 


455.3585 


300. OOF 


? 200.00 


, 119,28 : :' 
SK) OOT 
1.333.556 1.400.00 
4 244.35 4 308.00 


7” 900 .00 
1,379.85 : 
300.007 


$70, 186.74 $73,613.00 


t Indicates additions to 1946-47 budget through ad interim action 
t Indicates addition to 1946-47 budget received from General Education Board 





Sept. 1947 


be 
~J 
x 
= 
= 
* 


$24.92 
3,000.00 
91.00 
54.09* 
1 HY6H 61* 
313.25 
1.969 .49* 
00. 63* 


1,200.00 
4,000 ) 

4 380% 
2,315.34* 

$3.63 5 

20.04 
11% 

5 rt 

‘ > 

‘5 5 
713.38" 

S -% 

i} sz 

66.44 
3.75 
179.85* 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1947, COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1946-47 
(Continued) 
Ap} ‘ 
1946-4 Budget 
Actual Budget Balances 
Expense (Continued) 
Brought forward nF vauie $70, 186.74 $73,613.00 $3,426.26 
Travel—President ewe 905.74 800.00 105.74* 
Executive secretary 442.05 800.00 357.95 
Field secretary 1, 386.89 1,800.00 413.11 
Journal editor 88.29 300 .00 211.71 
Business manager 781.32 700.00 81.32* 
CES editor : 183.26 200 .00 16.74 
Executive committee 333.22 700.00 366.78 
Unallocated for AHEA representatives 301.24 400 .00 98.76 
President’s operating 190.13 175.00 15.13* 
Divisions, departments, and committees 1,442.95 2,400.00 957.05 
College clubs 1,011.00 1,000.00 11.00* 
Journal printing and distribution 29, 394.01 - roinapenl 1.869.01° 
Colhecon printing and distribution 1,826.07 _— woah ee 
250.00t 476.07* 
Association promotion 1,913.93 1,400.00 513.93* 
Publication costs: 
Books 1,116.60 2,353.00 1,236.40 
Consumer Education Service 868 . 37 700.00 168.37* 
Pamphlets 3,702.97 3,000.00 702.97* 
Committee for Association Analysis 230.72 700.00 469.28 
Committee on Criteria for Evaluating 
College Programs of Home Economics: 
from funds of Association 2,377.58 +,000.00 1,622.42 
from funds of General Education Board 2,717.48 4,000.00} 1,282.52 
Consumer Speaks Project 2,198.61 2,000.00 198 .61* 
Editorial for Research Publication 400.00 400.00 
Annual meeting 4,805.24 3,000.00 1,805.24* 
Exhibits, cost §, 881.25 8,000.00 881.25* 
Afiiliations 376.40 — 
9. 00T 36.40* 
Audit ae 522.00 360.00 162.00* 
Hospitality. 156.79 200.00 43.21 
Contingent Fund 450.34 1,000.00 549 .66 
Permanent Headquarters 
Campaign Fund expense 2,688.05 2, 500.007 188.05* 
Unallocated 60.64 3,476.00 3,415.36 
141, 539.88 149,192.00 7,652.12 
. Excess of income over ¢ xpense 9,967.46 ; 
$151,507.34 
* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances 
t Indicates additions to 1946-47 budget through ad interim action 
t Indicates addition to 1946-47 budget received trom General Education Board 
/ 
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From the Advisory Committee on the Budget 


BUDGET, 1947-48 


Estimated Income Estimated Expense (continued 
Memberships... . $19,000.00 Travel—President 900.00 
Journal Executive secretary 750.00 
Advertising. . 60,000.00 Field secretary 2,000.00 
Subscriptions - 44,000.00 Editor of publications 300.00 
Colhecon Business manager 950.00 
Subscriptions 150.00 CES editor 300.00 
Sales Executive committee. . 700.00 
Pin royalties :, 200 .00 Unallocated for AHEA representa- 
Miscellaneous publications tives 400 .00 

Books. . ; 3,000.00 President’s operating 200 .00 

Pamphlets 6,000.00 Divisions, departments, and commit- 

CES. ; 1,400.00 tees 3,000.00 
Interest 1,562.00 College clubs 1, 300.00 
Exhibits — 20,000.00 Colhecon printing and distribution 4,000.00 
a ad t asad se 5,100.00 Journal printing and distribution 41. 800.00 
From surplus funds (earmarked for com- Association promotion 2.500.00 

mittee on criteria for evaluating col- Publication costs t 

lege programs of home economics). . 4,000.00* CES... 800.00 
From surplus funds iaabe ewes 13,811.00 Pamphlets : 3,000.00 

——————_ Annual meeting.... 4,000.00 
Total ere ee ... $178,223.00 Exhibits. . .. 6,000.00 
Affiliations 500.00 
Estimated Expense Audit 100.00 
Salaries and retirement $70,215.00+ Fidelity bonds ~~ 
Office—Equipment 4,700.00 Hospitality 250.00 
Insurance and taxes 175.00 Consumer Speaks project 2,000.00 
Library and reference 135.00 Association analysis committee 900 .00 
Operating 2,500.00 Apprentice training committee 450.00 
Postage 2,500.00 Criteria for evaluating college programs 
Printing and stationery 2,000.00 of home economics committee 4.000.00 
Rent. . 5,148.00 Evaluation committee 250.00 
Telephone and telegraph 1,200.00 Permanent Headquarters Fund com 
mittee 5,000.00 
*An unexpended balance of approximately $3,200  Ogice efficiency study 2,000.00 
will be carried over from 1946-47 to 1947-48. This Contingent . 1,000.00 
balance represents both General Education Board and a iia 
AHEA funds. Total $178. 223.00 
t If Phi Upsilon Omicron makes a grant for CES, the 
amount of its grant will be applied against this total. KATHRYN VAN AKEN Burns, Chairman 


To Promote Riskless, Profitable Securities 


The bond-a-month plan, which has been kitchen-tested by various banks 
since 1941, was put into effect by the U. S. Treasury Department last summer. 
The plan is simple: a depositor signs an authorization card which directs the 
bank to issue a U. S. savings bond or bonds monthly, debit the purchase price 
to his or her checking account, and mail the bond. 
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1947-48 Program of Work 


The program-of-work committee held its first 
meeting on June 22. The 22 in attendance con- 
sisted of outgoing and incoming chairmen of pro- 
grams of work for divisions and departments. 

It was decided that the objectives which were 
report of the Association analysis 

ld be used as the basis for the 1948 


program of work. 


given in the 


committee shou 


[wo additional objective ere suggested, 
namely one which would give recognition to our 
te at il opport i obligations and 
rie ega to ¢ Ss illo 
Prot s ich t the discuss as 
being of greatest tan re the recruitment 
pri ude r tl and the 
terpreta i cs to the publi 
( er t g t tt ersta g ot the 
scop tar fiel 
The ¢ tee re that the following 
ten points be stress 
1. Int ( proble f the family and 
t groups 
2. Improvement and extension of homemaking 
structk 
3. Further improvement of professional education 
and stimulation of continued professional 
growtn 
4. Encouragement of investigations and research 
for the development of functioning programs i 
home eco nics a r the contribution of new 


Knowledge 1n ali areas OF e economics 


5. Interpretation of home economics to our own 


( bers, to i strators to potential 
recruits, to parents, to other organizations 
and agen and to the general public 


6. Interpretat t « er needs to education, 
business, civic, and governmental agencies and 
turn interpretation of the work of these groups 





7. Support and promotion of legislation which will 
improve family welfare on local, state, national, 
and international levels 


8. Development of an active program of recruit- 


ment of workers to include effective vocational 


guidance 


9. Improvement in the professional standards and 


status of home economics 


10. Study of better ways and means of interpreting 


home economics to visitors, students, and pro- 


} 


fessional workers from foreign countries (This 
program involves increased effort on the part of 
home economists to understand and appreciate 
the cultures of all nations and groups.) 


For immediate attention the committee recom- 


mends the following: 


1. That all departments and divisions (on local, 


state, and national levels) give attention to 


recruitment 


2. That individuals as 


well as groups within the 
Association redouble their efforts in the inter- 
pretation of home economics and that a strong 
program of public relations be developed in 
each state 
3. That the Association give its full support to the 
g National 
Life (a) as individual members, (b) by participa- 


forthcomir Conference on Family 


tion in proposed studies, and (c) through the 


utilization of its findings 

The program-of-work committee further recom- 
mends that the executive board give consideration 
to the possibilit 
presidents to aid in the formulation of the program 
Associati 


Vv ol tation Irom state 


represen 


yn and the execution of it 
HELEN Jupy Bonn, 


of work of the 
through state associations. 
Chairman. 


[Executive board approved all recommendations.] 
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1947-48 Plans for Action 


For Divisions 


ART 


1, 


~ 


oo 


Stress the application of art principles in every 

field of home economics—food, shelter, clothing, 

and aspects of family living 

Promote the activities of this group through 

radio, visual aids, and publications 

Take a more active part in community and 

national organizations by contributing 

a. Illustrated talks on programs 

b. Art suggestions for publications 

c. Guidance aid for color and design in clothing 
and home furnishings 

Encourage the addition of more graduate 

courses for home economic related art 

Secure and distribute job information to girls 

interested in related art careers 

Compile and publish in state newsletters lists of 

current books, magazine articles, and films 

Encourage state and district chairmen to in- 

clude on their programs illustrated art talks 

and exhibits 


. Take advantage of Consumer Speaks programs 


to find out what people are seeking in the selec- 
tion of home furnishings 
CLARA Dopson, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


F 


to 


w 


Continue the joint project of the family 


economics—home management division and the 


elementary and secondary schools and extension 
service departments to develop methods and 
materials for teaching family economics and 
home management to high school students and 
4-H club members 

Complete work started in assembling informa- 
tion about methods used in teaching family 
finance to adults and working out a suggested 
outline of basic materials to be included in 
teaching family finance 

Continue study of methods and objectives of 
economics and home management training with 
special reference to extension service 

Develop a leaflet on careers in home man- 


agement and family economics 
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Continue study of essential safety standards for 

consumers in buying equipment and of legisla- 

tion to increase safety electrical household 

equipment. Obtain data on the types and 

economic costs of home accidents 

Appoint a committee to investigate possibilities 

and make recommendations for increasing the 

quality and quantity of articles on home man- 

agement in technical and professional periodi- 

cals 

Work with state committees; suggested activi- 

ties are: 

a. Promote the Consumer Speaks project of 
the consumer interesis committee 

b. Publicize and encourage subscriptions to the 
Consumer Education Service 

c. Co-operate with the family finance com- 


mittee of the division by furnishing informa- 
tion concerning methods used in various 
states to teach family finance to adults 

d. Encourage preparation and use of articles 
and talks on economic and management 
problems of consumers in state publications 

and programs, including radio (Suggestive 
materials will be furnished by the chairman 

e. Co-ope rate with the library committee of 


1 1 
| wott 
ai 


state associations and w 


] l and tat 
1OCal and Stat 


libraries to increase the supply of books deal- 


ing with economic, management, and con- 
sumer problems of the family and to elimi- 
ate t se that are ver uc! ate 
Survey ( tent illla eC cs, he ¢ 
manage ent, a ( s r gz courses 
n the colleges a iniversities of the states 
and report the fi gs ate sletters, 
if poss le, as well as to t it 1 S 

cl 1irn i 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 


MENT 


Because the activities of the division must, 


large measure, be carried by state associations, the 


1947-48 program of work has bes 


n directed toward 
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implementing state programs of family relations 

and child development. Recommendations fol- 

low: 

1. Continue to encourage state associations to 
develop strong programs of family relations and 
child development by 
a. Urging state presidents to pattern the or- 

ganization of their associations along lines 


paralleling activities of the national asso- 


ciation (Where the division and department 
organization does not exist in the state, it is 


recomme nde d 


that promotion of this asea be 
assured by appointing a chairman of family 
relations and child development and making 
her a member of the state executive com- 
mittee.) 

b. Furnishing state presidents with criteria 
developed during 1946-47 for selecting a 
chairman of a state division of family rela- 
tions and child development 

c. Continuing the committee which worked 
during 1946-47 on assembling a folder of aids 
and suggestions for state division chairmen 

d. Encouraging state divisions to plan for sep- 
arate meetings, probably preceding or follow- 
ing state association meetings, particularly 
in states where little time is given in the state 
meeting program for working on programs 
of divisions and departments 

e. Urging each state association to high light 
the family by featuring an able speaker in 
this area at one of its general programs at the 


f. Continuing to encourage other subject-mat- 
ter divisions to give attention to the family 


relationships and child development aspects 


f their wor 
g. Assisting state associations to (1) discover 
the number and type of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and other children’s centers 
in the state; report the findings to licensing 
authorities and interested groups; and urge 
co-operative atta the problems _ re- 
vealed and (2) investigate the nature and 
scope of preparation for marriage courses and 
of family consultation services which the 


state provides for adolescents and adults, 
both in school and out of school, and urge 
improvements and supplementation where 
needed 

2. Continue the wholehearted support of the Na- 


tional Conference on Family Life by 





a. Participating in activities planned by the 
Conference 
b. Interpreting to state and local groups and 
to the lay public the recommendations of 
the conference through 
(1) Co-operating with other organizations 
in designating an individual in each state 
through whom to channel official releases 
and other information to state and local 


groups 


i) 


Working with members of other in- 
terested groups in seeing that official re- 
leases are given publicity through news- 
letters, the press, and announcements at 


state meetings 


3. Continue the co-operation of the division with 


the department of research by 
a. Appointing a representative from this divi- 

sion to the research department 
b. Urging the members of the division to make 

use of the research findings of the National 

Conference on Family Life 
Further the Association’s objective of recruit- 
ment and vocational guidance by sponsoring the 
preparation of a career leaflet or bulletin in 
family life education. This publication should 
(1) be designed to appeal to high school seniors 
and college freshmen and their parents and 
counselors, (2) show vocational possibilities 
not only at the end of college but also after 
further training and experience, (3) show possi- 
bilities of combining work in this subject-matter 
division with that of other fields such as child 
development and journalism or family relations 
and social work, (4) indicate qualifications 
necessary for various types of positions, (5 
indicate the expected personal and monetary 
returns from typical positions, and (6) indicate 
possibilities for financial assistance during 
training 

RutH Connor, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The food and nutrition division will support the 


program of work of the Association in the following 
ways: 


1. By interpreting home economics to our mem- 


bers, to administrators, to potential recruits, 
to parents, to other organizations and agencies, 


and to the general public, through 
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a. Preparation of a list of books in foods and 
nutrition for distribution to libraries 
b. Suggestions of books useful to the lay public 
2. By providing for improvement in the profes- 
sional standards and status of home economics, 
through continuation of the work of the com- 
mittee on “problems of teaching foods and 
nutrition at the college level” 
3. By developing an active program for the re- 
cruitment of workers which will include effec- 
tive vocational guidance, through 
a. Study by a committee of the available re- 
cruitment and vocational guidance materials 
in the field of foods and nutrition at the high 
school and college levels 

b. Consideration of the preparation of new 
materials 

4, By studying better ways and means of i 

preting home economics to visitors, students, 

and professional workers from foreign countries, 
through 

a. Preparation of a bibliography of food habits 
in foreign countries 

b. Development of an up-to-date list of persons 
acquainted with foreign countries who would 
be of assistance to home economists in 
working with foreign students 

By providing for improvement in the profes- 


um 


sional standards and status of home economics, 
through continuation of the work on the com- 
pilation of a bibliography of all published re- 
search which has been done in foods and nutri- 
tion in the field of home economics 

Eva DONELSON, Chairman 


HOUSING 

1. Co-operate with all departments and divisions 
in the AHEA whose interests fall in the subject- 
matter area of housing 

Promote joint planning with allied groups 


to 


dealing with aspects of housing; investigate 

avenues of participation and participate in the 

programs 

At the national level—Co-operate with the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
organizations dealing with sociological aspects of 
housing, and commercial agencies promoting the 
use of stock house plans 

At the state level—Co-operate with the national 
program and interpret home economics interests 
in housing to related organizations within the 


state 
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At the individual level—Interpret home economics 
interests in housing to related organizations and 
others 
3. Encourage the promotion of research in housing 

by (a) co-operating with the research division, 

(b) outlining the need for research to those who 

allocate funds and approve projects, (c) as- 

sembling and making usable the research in 
housing carried on by colleges, universities, 
and commercial agencies 

Ait the national level—Inform university presi- 
dents, deans of home economics, and experiment 
station directors about AHEA’s housing program 
and the need for housing research; continue work 
with a joint committee from the colleges and 
universities and the HEIB departments to set up 
machinery for assembling and making usable th« 
findings of research in this area 

Ai the state level—Support the housing research 
program and approach the proper officials to pro- 
mote it in the state; assist in disseminating findings 
of the joint committee 

Al the individual level—Make use of and pub 
licize the findings of research in housing 
4. Encourage education in housing at the el 

mentary, secondary, college, and adult levels 

by the incorporation of units, courses, curricula, 
or projects in housing in all educational pri 
grams 

At the national level—Make contacts with 
national educational organizations with a view t 
interesting them in promoting a housing program; 
work with a joint committee of the elementary and 
secondary education department on a study of 
housing work now done in the schools 

At the state level—Support a program for in- 
creasing instruction in housing at all levels; 
sponsor state housing conferences, institutes, and 
workshops 

At the individual level—Assist in the development 
of housing programs at all levels; sponsor or pre- 
pare radio programs, news releases, exhibits 
5. Keep informed on housing conditions in th 

nation and in the community and co-operate 

with active organizations dealing with housing 
problems 

At the national level—Keep informed on housing 
legislation in Congress in co-operation with the 
legislative committee of AHEA and support that 
which is in line with AHEA policies 

At the state level—Keep informed on housing 
legislation in Congress and in the state legislature, 








. 
>. 
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and support that which is line with AHEA 
policies; call to the attention of state association 


members information on 
in the JOURNAI 


as presente d 


and take action on housing 
legislation 

Al the individual level—Keep informed and act 
on national, state, and local legislation pertaining 
to housing; keep others informed about housing 
the whol 


organiz 


conditions of 
with 


community, co-operate 


local mations interested better 

housing 

6. Encourage publication of articles which will be 
helpful to families with current problems in 

regard to 

a. Purchase of equipment and its efficient and 
safe placemet 

b. Storage and its us 

c. Home furnishings 

d. Fuel conservation 


{i 
fit 


on practical helps; sponsor cor 


7 


the state level—Make available publications 


lerences, institutes, 
and workshops 
lI—Use 


At the individual leve the facilities of the 


state progran 
National 


dealing with safety in 


Council 
the 


7. Co-operate with the Safety 


other agencies 
{ ot? Lane! . r ang +1 
Al ali levels Instigate and su 


pport programs 


*. +, 4 , ? 
features of housing 


ng with the safe 


PAULINE GORDON, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


The textiles and clothing proposes: 
1. To co-operate in carrying out the AHEA 
program tor recruitment of promising students 
local, ite, al | al levels 
2. To devel p strong programs ol public relat S 
for the purpose of bringing about a better 


understanding of the scope and importance of 
our field 
3. To 


co-operate with AHEA departments and 


wn 


10. 


11. 
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divisions where interests and programs of work 

overlap 

To co-operate with the work of such commit- 

tees as the consumer interests and home safety 

education 

To encourage professional growth through: 

a. Organization on a regional basis of refresher 
courses for teachers of textiles and clothing 

b. Continuation of the 
of college teachers of textiles and clothing 

the 

regional conferences of teachers of textiles 


regional conferences 


c. Recommendation for organization of 


and clothing at the secondary level 
d. Encouragement of advanced professional 
training by students, teachers, ex-service 
personnel, former homemakers, and others 
To co-operate and participate in the develop- 
ment of co-operative and co-ordinated research 
in clothing as it relates to the social sciences as 
well as other research in the area of textiles 
and clothing 
To make a comparative study of specialized 
and graduate 


curricula in undergraduate 


schools for use in student counseling 


To increase opportunities for graduate study 
through fellowships 
To expand and co-ordinate educational and 


field training at the undergraduate level 


To recommend that a committee be appointed 


to conduct an opinion poll of graduates and 


employers educational, business, and in- 


dustrial fields on the functional use of clothing 


construction 


To further recommend that the chairman of 


the division appoint an advisory committee 


to be composed of two representatives from 


each of the following: colleges, secondary 
schools, HEIB’s, and the extension service t 
assist in planning and carrying out the pro- 


gram of work of the division 
HAZEL B. STRANAN, Vice-chairman 
acting for ELtsre Frost, Chairman 
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For Departments 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


under way but not yet completed. 


This department will continue work on projects 


The plan in- 


cludes: 


1. 


Promotion of the acceptance of home economics 
credits for entrance to women’s colleges and 
other colleges and universities where they are 
not yet accepted (E. Bergstrand, chairman) 
Study of methods being used by colleges and 
universities to encourage both men and women 
not majoring in home economics to elect basic 
courses in home economics (Mrs. G. Ware, 
chairman) 

Encouraging home economics administrators 
to give increased support to college club pro- 
grams 


. Study of buildings, space, and equipment for 


home economics in colleges and universities 
(Irma Gross, chairman) 
In co-operation with the home economics in 
institution administration department, con- 
tinuing the study of school lunch training pro- 
grams in colleges and of opportunities for 
college-trained personnel in the field of school 
lunch work (M. Lyons, chairman 
Undertaking a new project: A study of how 
students can be encouraged to major in home 
economics in college 

E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. 


Continue to extend education in home econom- 
ics to more individuals, particularly at adult and 
elementary school level 
At the national level 
tees information about interesting and worth- 


Secure through commit- 


while programs in adult education and elemen- 
tary education; make available through 
publications descriptions of programs available 

At the state level—In addition to items in the 
national plan, interest graduate students in 
working on problems in adult and elementary 





education 

At the individual level—Work with adults; 
make definite plans to give help to young home- 
makers (veterans’ wives); send descriptions of 
work to state or national committee chairmen; 
offer services to elementary teachers to help with 
nutrition education and other phases of family 
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living; assist with nutritional phases of the 
school lunch program; assist and co-operate 
with other agencies in helping young home- 
makers solve their problems 
Give emphasis to the interpretation of the home 
economics education program 

At the national level—Ask competent individu- 
als in home economics education to interpret 
home economics to administrators through 
articles in their journals; send reprints of good 
articles on interpretation to states; make a study 
of ways used by different states and individuals 
to interpret the program; collect and make 
available to states copies of radio scripts and 
skits; appoint a committee to co-operate with 
the home economics section of NEA in preparing 
materials to be used during American Education 
Week 

At the state level—Arrange for articles relating 
to interpretation of the home economics pro- 
gram to be published in state educational 
journals and other publications; make available 
to teachers reprints of articles and bibliography 
of articles on interpretation; plan and carry out 


ways of interpreting the home economics pro- 
gram, such as exhibits, skits, radio programs; 


secure from teachers a list and description of 


ways used to interpret the home economics 
program 

At the individual level—Publish in 
articles that interpret the program to the public; 


newspapers 


make available to administrators and lay people 
articles on interpretation; plan and carry out 
other ways of interpreting the home economics 
program, such as exhibits, skits, and radio pro- 
grams 
Recruit capable girls for professional work in 
home economics 

At the national level—Work with the co-ordi- 
nating council of AVA, NEA, and AHEA; make 
available the bibliography of publications giving 
descriptions of vocations related to home eco- 
nomics for use by guidance directors and home 
economics teachers; make available information 
about types of visual aids of value in portraying 
to youth vocational opportunities through pro- 
fessional training in home economics; complete 
the list of reading materials designed to give 
high school girls greater insight into opportuni- 





5 
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uw" 





ties afforded by professional careers in home 
economics 
1/ the state level 


Appoint a committee to 


distribute to directors, counselors, home eco- 
nomics teachers, and others interested in guid- 
the bibliography giving descriptions of 


ance 
vocations related to home ecenomics; make up 
loan packets of material on the possibilities in 
home economics training; encourage teachers to 
suggest to heads of college home economics de- 
partments the names of capable senior high 


school girls who might be interested in some 
phase of home economics as a profession; investl- 
gate and list types of experiences which have 
value to pupils in helping them to know more 
about professional home economics and about 
their interests and aptitudes which may find an 
outlet in this field; plan for discussions at state 


neetings on how to use material 


and district 


recommended in guiding young people in mak- 


ing vocational choices 

At the individual level—Acquaint vocational 
counselors, teachers, and parents with voca- 
tional opp tunities in the field of home econom- 
ics; invite qualified home economists to give 
information about opportunities in the field of 


home economics: send to heads of college home 
economics departments names of capable girls 
interested in home economics training 
Give emphasis to making the FHA organization 
an integral part of the home economics program 


i@«ks sai sal 7 | 
Jae fit Ph cat 


ciations to support FHA; help to interpret the 


State asso- 


Encourage 


FHA to home economists and other groups and 


agencies; write to elementary and secondary 
chairmen of each state association suggesting 
ways of interpreting the FHA program to all 


AHEA members in the state 


At the state level—Arrange for a representative 
of FHA to appear on one of the state association 
programs to tell of the work of the organization; 
give support to the state association of FHA 

t the individual level—Become familiar with 
FHA; interest girls who are taking home eco- 


nomics or who have had home economics to 
become members of the local FHA chapter; plan 
ways for the FHA to supplement the home eco- 
nomics class activities 

Carry on co-operative projects with other de- 
partments and divisions of the Association 


At the national level—Continue to work with 
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the department of colleges and universities on 
the co-operative project which has as its objec- 
tive the granting of college entrance credits for 
high school home economics courses throughout 
the the 


Speaks project and CES; co-operate with the 


nation; co-operate with Consumer 


division of family economics—home manage- 
ment in a study of methods of teaching family 
economics and management In secondary 


schools; make findings of this study available to 
States 
At the 


carry on Consumer Speaks programs in com- 


state level—Encourage individuals to 
munities; distribute findings of the state study 


on methods of teaching family economics and 


management in secondary schools 
At the individual level—Schedule a Consumer 
Speaks program 


Mary Lois WILLIAMSON, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The department pledges co-operation on the 


various items of the programs of work of the AHEA 
nt membership of exten- 
Association 

2. Making timely contributions to the JOURNAL 


1. Promoting 100 per ce 


sion workers in the 


3. Interpreting home economics to people outside 
the field 
Public relations. Since good 


relations with the 


professional and business world are vital to home 


economists, it is recommended that a permanent 
Ob- 


to publi- 


committee be set up within this department. 
jectives of the committee would be: (1 
the 
effectively at the annual AHEA meeting; (2) to 


cize extension service department more 
promote and maintain increasingly good relations 


and a co-operative spirit among all extension 
members; (3) to develop understanding of and 
respect for the profession of home economics by 
the general public through committees in the fol- 
lowing five fields 


a. Radio 


tizing and presenting the basic ideals of home 


Develop better techniques of drama- 


and family life 
b. Newspapers and national and state maga- 

zines—Make definite plans to have articles 
and pictures in various papers and publica- 
tions from each section of the country during 
the year (a scrapbook of outstanding public- 
ity articles might be made to show the year’s 
progress at the next AHEA meeting). 
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c. Exhibits—Set up loan exhibits for use in the 
states; send plans of successful exhibits to the 
committee who will compile and send one 
copy to each state (Regional supervisors in the 
Washington office might serve as advisers in 
collecting, planning, and developing suitable 
materials. It is especially urged that exhibits 
of high caliber be prepared which will com- 
pare favorably with the best commercial and 
educational exhibits.) 

d. Civic organizations and service clubs—Col- 
lect and furnish to state leaders for distribu- 
tion to home demonstration agents short but 
effective ways of presenting home demonstra- 
tion work through skits, brief demonstrations, 
or other catchy means 

e. Schools, colleges, other institutions—Have 
each state supply materials such as recruit- 
ment leaflets or other program materials to 
vocational advisers and to administrators in 
high schools and colleges (Emphasis might 
be given the use of home economics students 
and young home demonstration agents as 
“‘careers’’ speakers for high schools.) 

It is further suggested that we co-operate with 
the National Home Demonstration Agents Asso- 
ciation in its program for better informing the 
public about home demonstration work. 

Recommendations. The department recom- 
mends: 

1. That a progress report be made at next year’s 
meeting to revise and explore new methods of 
better selling home economics extension to other 
people; that during the year materials of various 
committees be c lected, edited, and sent to each 
state extension office 

2. That a wide distribution be given the leaflet 
now being prepared to recruit home demonstra- 
tion agents; that, if possible, the leaflet include 
the requirements and opportunities in all places 
of extension, including specialized and organiza- 
tion fields 

That the housing committee be continued (a) 

to work closely with the subject matter group 

on housing to create an awareness of the contri- 


Ww 


butions extension home economists can make 
to housing; (b) to collect and disseminate educa- 
tional information on all phases of housing to 
state committees and to extension departments; 
(c) to collect and supply information and pro- 
grams already under way to the specialist in 
charge of housing in each state; (d) to suggest 
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additional program material such as movies, 
radio, exhibits, and speakers; (e) to urge the us« 
of state newsletters to channel information t 
members of state associations; (f) to urge ust 
of speakers on various phases of housing at state 
association meetings 

4. That the good work of the health facilities and 
medical services committee be continued; that 
State associations be urged to give wide em- 
phasis to the needs in this area and that home 
economics extension programs provide material 
for study to the individual clubs 

5. That the family living committee continue its 
work as this field is basic to better homes and 
family living 

MyrtLe M. WELDON, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Agricultural Appropriation Act for the 
I i 


Department of Agriculture, from which the opera- 
tions of the Farmers Home Administration are 
financed, has not been approved by the Congress 
for the fiscal year 1948. Under the agricultural 
bill, as passed by the House, a 


) 
Will, 


appropriation 
drastic reduction in personnel was unavoidabk 
and it became necessary to remove from active- 
duty status practically all of the home manage 
ment supervisors throughout the country. Until 


the Agricultural Appropriation Act is passed 


the Congress and funds for financing operations 
of the Farmers Home Administration for tl 
fiscal year 1948 are known, complete program plans 
ca ot be for ilate Dex as t hether 
the Farmers Home Adi strat epartm« f 
the \merica Home kx Cs \ssocia I 
( t ( Ss ¢ ting | plans ( ca t 
be ma inder pres ( S Che progra 
of work for this department, therefore, has 


or the 1947-48 year 


Sve H. Taytor, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


This has been cz iled year three of the atomic age. 
We realize that a new age brings new prol 
We realize also that the contribution home econom- 
ics has to make to the world is needed more vitally 
than ever before. We therefore propose to gear 
our thinking and over-all program toward gaining 
recognition of the importance of every phase of its 


activity. Such recognition would result in: 








H 
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1. Increased awareness of the leadership home 
economists can give in community and world 


problems 


~ 


Development of leaders in the home economics 
profession 
3. Earning a more important place for home eco- 


nomics at every educational level in school 
curricula 
4. Attraction of many more students in high 


schools and colleges to home economics training 

All these results can be obtained by organizing 
a broad and comprehensive program, by utilizing 
all possible media, by co-operation by and with all 
other departments of the AHEA, and by serious 
effort on our part. 

We see this as an ambitious long-range program 
launched at the business meeting of the home eco- 
nomics in business department for the benefit of all 
home economists. 

Essie L. ExLtriorr, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


operate with state and local groups in re- 
ch program 


propost 


selection of school lunch pe rsonnel 


2. Assist in the school lun 


a. Continue work on d standards for 
b. Co-operate with the school lunch subcommit- 
tee in the department of colleges and univer- 
sities In a 


survey of college-trained school 


nel 


c. Compue information on 


lunch perso 
the physical plant 
and equipment for the school lunch 


ESTHER A. ATKINSON, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


The following objectives are recommended and 
should be adopted by local groups according to the 
interests of their membership and their location: 
1. Strengthen family life by 

a. Studying and evaluating problems of family 

and institution groups 
b. Recognizing individual differences 
the 


c. Practicing democratic procedures in 


home 
d. Emphasizing spiritual values 
e. Co-operating in economic problems within 
the home 
f. Co-operating with social agencies 
g. Utilizing findings of the forthcoming Na- 


tional Conference on Family Life 
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2. Study housing and community needs by 
a. Encouraging state and local conferences on 
housing 
b. Working with architects and other groups 
interested in housing 
c. Emphasizing safety in the home 
3. Work with the AHEA consumer interests com- 
mittee by 
a. Encouraging more widespread use of the 
Consumer Education Service 
b. Helping with the Consumer Speaks project 
in order to develop an intelligent demand for 
goods and services 
4. Improve and extend homemaking instruction by 
a. Co-operating with and helping homemaking 
teachers on all levels 
b. Assisting youth groups 
c. Encouraging participation of homemakers in 


curriculum planning 


uw 


Interpret home economics to own members, to 
administrators, to potential recruits, to parents, 
to organizations and agencies by 

a. Interesting professional homemakers in the 


1 local home economics 


national, state, an 
meetings 

b. Supporting the JOURNAL and the department 
newsletter 


c. Publicizing home 


economics through all 
possible channels 
d. Popularizing home economics training in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, liberal arts 
colleges, and adult education 
6. Support and promote legislation which will im- 
prove family welfare on local, state, national, 
and international levels by 
a. Making an intensive study of legislation of 
special concern to the family 
b. Supporting measures endorsed by the Asso- 
ciation 
c. Distributing informative material on legisla- 
tion among homemaking groups 
I 


r 
Study aims of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 


~ 


zation 
JOHNSON, Chairman 


FLORENCE 


RESEARCH 


The committee recommends: 

1. That a subcommittee be appointed to develop 
effective ways of encouraging home economists 
to do research and to train research workers. 
It further recommends that the subcommittee 
consist of six members appointed by the chair- 
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in 


man of the research department to represent 
the various fields of home economics research. 
(See classification used in compilation of re- 
search workers in home economics and allied 
fields.) It further recommends that this com- 
mittee be a continuing group, the original com- 
mittee to consist of two members appointed for 
one year, two for two years, and three for three 
years. Members appointed subsequently shall 
serve for three years. The chairman shall be 
chosen yearly by the committee from the two 
senior members of the committee. The chair- 
man of the research department shall appoint 
the subcommittee chairman for the first year. 
Recommendations of the general committee, 
headed by Beatrice Geiger, will be made avail- 
able to the permanent committee. 


. That the department support the publication 


prepared by Ruth Leverton and her committee 
on research as a field for home economists and 
recommend itsdistribution by state associations. 
That a summary of home economics research 
both completed and in progress be compiled 
each year. (The responsibility of providing for 
this compilation shall rest with the chairman of 
the research department. 

That a yearly registry of those persons who have 
received the master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
all areas of home economics be compiled and 
made available to institutions 


. That the country be divided into geographical 


areas (the division by states used by the agri- 
cultural experiment stations for co-operative 
research is recommended) and a temporary 
chairman appointed for each area, the tempo- 
rary chairman to be instructed to organize the 
area for the purpose of holding regional confer- 
ences of subject matter groups, either separately 
or together, to discuss problems of experimental 
design and techniques for research in the various 
subject matter areas of home economics. (Pro- 
vision should be made for the dissemination of 
the minutes of these meetings to interested 
groups.) 

That the committee appointed under (1) be 
instructed to work with the chairmen of the 
subject-matter divisions in formulating pro- 
grams for the annual meeting and for the 
reporting and organization of research in all 


areas. 


7. That state chairmen be encouraged to organize 
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programs at state meetings, using the findings 
of research, particularly that done locally. 
FLORANCE B. KING, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


i. 


bho 


wn 


10. 
11. 


Prepare an annotated bibliography of pam- 
phlets useful to the members in helping fami- 
lies 

Continue the joint committee with ADA on 
professional preparation of home economists 
in social welfare and nutritionists in public 
health 

Continue the committee on minimum qualifi- 
cations for home economists in welfare agencies 
Appoint a committee on field experience in 
graduate training for public health nutrition- 
ists 

Continue the committee on abstracts for the 
JOURNAL 

Continue the representative whose responsi- 
bility it is to solicit and collect articles in this 
field for our own and other journals 
Represent the the 


Association at National 


Conference of Social Work with an exhibit 
booth and program 
Continue state co-operation with organizations 


and agencies in programs and conferences such 
as state conference of social work, state nursing 
associations, and state home economics asso- 
ciations 
Appoint a committee to set up broad member 
ship requirements for local and state groups 
Continue the committee on low-cost clothing 
Continue the committee on minimum house- 
hold supplies 
Reactivate the committee to work on the com- 
putation of adequate low-cost food allowances 
FRANCES PRESTON, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


.. 


The college club department of AHEA plans: 
To further the program of work of the As- 
sociation 


. To further the interpretation of home economics 


by 

a. Impressing upon members the purposes of 
their club 

b. Informing students other than those major- 
ing in home economics of the benefits of 
studying the basic courses in home eco- 


nomics 
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c. Informing the general public about the scope 
of home economics 
3. To further the recruitment program by 
a. Urging students to prepare themselves for a 
home economics profession 
b. Disseminating information about home 
economics careers 
4. To further the professional attitude and status 
by 
a. Acquainting each club member with her 
future profession 
b. Improving professional education 
c. Strengthening student-faculty relationships 
d. Recognizing homemaking as a major field of 


endeavor 


Legislative Program 


Legislative committee 
and their recommendations in- 


chairmen in all states 

were consulted 

corporated in the proposed legislative program for 

1947-48 which was printed in the May JOURNAL. 

[he program as adopted at the annual business 
meeting recommends: 

1. Support of appropriations which will enable 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics to develop its program 

2. Support of activities of other federal agen- 

cies which bear directly on family welfare 

or fall in the field of home economics—the 

Women’s Bureau; the Children’s Bureau; 

the U. S. Office of Education, especially 

the home economics education service; the 

Office of Experiment Stations, especially 

research in home Co- 

operative Extension Service, especially the 
home economics division; and the Farmers 


economics; the 


Home Administration, especially the home 
management program 
3. Support of programs for consumer protec- 
tion in such government agencies as the 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the anti- 
trust division of the Department of 
Justice 
4. Support of legislation aiming toward the 
removal of legalized restrictions to thrifty 


buying of consumer goods 
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e. Urging membership in the home economics 
club and in the state and national organi- 
zation 

5. To further ‘better college club programs by 

a. Basing them on the program of work of the 
college club department 

b. Planning the year’s program as a whole 

c. Aiming toward a varied and well-balanced 
program 


d. Promoting international understanding 


Betty N. Sairn, Student President 
CHARLOTTE H. Lovejoy, Student Ist Vice-President 
Submitted by HELEN Waite, Chairmay, 


provie le 


wn 


Support of legislation to a school 


lunch program which includes provision 


for nutrition education and _ trained 
personnel 
6. Support of legislation to extend present 


social security benefits to types of persons 
not now covered and to extend coverage 
to risks not now included 
/. Support of legislation to protect children and 
safeguard maternal health and to secure 
for families adequate medical and hospital 
care 
8. Support of legislation to equalize educational 
opportunities in all parts of the nation 
through federal aid and to increase the 
opportunities for home economics educa- 
tion 
9. Support of legislation to reduce the cost of 
housing to put decent, sanitary homes 
within the reach of lower-income groups 
and to carry on research in housing 
10. Support of legislation to facilitate the inter- 
national exchange of information and 
personnel for better understanding of 
home life 
11. Support of legislation to facilitate the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of war-torn countries 
and thus help to preserve the peace. 
Etta H. McNavucuton, Chairman 
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Resolutions 


Consideration of national issues of special 
significance to home economists and to items of 
more immediate concern resulted in the adoption 
of the following resolutions at council and business 
meetings of the Association: 


Housing 

WHEREAS, The housing problem both for the 
families of veterans and for the families of non- 
veterans is one of the most critical domestic issues 
facing the nation today; 

WHEREAS, Housing facilities in the United 
States are still inadequate and beyond the purchas- 
ing power of the average citizen; 

WHEREAS, Too few houses have been made 
available for rent; 

WHEREAS, Home ownership is denied to a large 
percentage of those who desire to buy or build 
their own homes; 

WHEREAS, Decent housing is a problem of 
national concern which needs the concerted efforts 
of national, state, and local governments, as well 
as the active interest of those directly connected 
with building and financial agencies; therefore, 

Resolved, (1) That the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association urge the passage of the housing 
bills S866 and HR2523 before the end of the first 
session of the 80th Congress, and 

(2) That a copy of this resolution be sent air 
mail, special delivery, to all 27 members of the 
House banking and currency committee and to the 
6 republican and democratic leaders in the Senate 
and to the 5 republican and democratic leaders in 
the House of Representatives. 


School Lunch 

Resolved, That the following telegram be sent to 
Senator C. W. Brooks, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations: 

“The council of the American Home Economics 
Association assembled in St. Louis at its 38th 
annual meeting urges prompt passage of a mini- 
mum appropriation of 75 million dollars to carry 
on the national School Lunch Act. These funds 
greatly needed to permit continuation of one of 
America’s most important nutrition programs. 
States are not yet able to assume full responsi- 
bility without federal assistance—KATHARINE M, 
ALDERMAN, President.” 


Farmers Home Administration 


Resolved, That the following telegram be sent to 
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D. B. Lassitter, director of the Farmers Home 
Administration: 

“The American Home Economics Association 
in national meeting strongly protests your sweep- 
ing administrative decision to discard the home 
management supervisors in Farmers Home Ad- 


ministration. The members consider this move 


ment a threat to low-income farm homes and 
strongly urge you to more thoroughly explore all 
resources looking toward a fairer distribution of 
funds appropriated.—KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN, 


President.” 


Others 


Resolved, That the American Home Economics 
Association express its gratitude to the Missouri 
Home Economics Association, whose gracious 
hospitality has made this 38th annual meeting a 
delightful and profitable occasion to each member 
of the Association. 

Resolved, That the Association 


preciation and thanks to the many 


express its ap- 
home ecor 
omists in St. Louis, especially to the chairmen and 
members of the local committees, who have 
managed all arrangements so efficienth 

Resolved, That the Association exter its thanks 
to the many co-operating business concerns of 
St. Louis, especially the Ralston Purina Company, 

as > 


which furnished the Convention Bi 


Resolved, That our gratitude be extended to the 
guest speakers who contributed so effectively 


the success of the program. 
Resolved, That our spe cial thanks be ext ed 


] 


to our very distinguished speaker Arthur H 


Compton, chancellor of Washington University 
St. Louis, whose inspiring address extended t 
horizons and strengthened our determination t 


develop and promote the highest standards 
home and family life. 

Resolved, That the Association express its 
gratitude to the Borden Company Foundati 
Inc., which through the annual Borden award for 
outstanding research achievements in the field of 
applied nutrition, has stimulated meritorious re 
search that will “contribute substantially towards 
more healthful and productive living.”’ 

Resolved, That deepest sympathy be extended 
the bereaved family of Helen W. Atwater, editor 
of the JouRNAL from 1923 to 1941, whose death 
on June 26, 1947, means a very real and great loss 
to the Association and to all who knew her. 
HELEN STACEY, Chairman. 
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AHEA Constitution and By-laws 


The text which follows is that of the Constitution and By-laws of the American Home Economics Association as 
revised’at the annual meeting of the Association on June 24, 1947. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the American 
Home Economics Association. 
ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


} 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be 
the development and promotion of standards of home 





fan e t further individual and 
socia ‘ 
Section 2. S ociation shall aim to 
ce t t of problems con- 
cted with the fan and the institutional household; 
improving and extending home economics instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges and in adult education 
programs; by improving professional education for all] 
home ece musts; encouraging and aiding investiga- 
tion and research in problems of home economics; by 
issuing publications and holding meetings through 
vhich there m vider and better understanding of 
the value of home economics; and by endeavoring to 
secure legislation for the advancement of home eco 
nomics terests 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


All persons who qualily under the provisions ol 


Article III of the By-laws are eligible to membership 


in the Associatior 
ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The elected officers shall consist of a 
president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, 
andatreasurer. The salaried officers shall be an execu- 
tive secretary, a field secretary, a business manager, an 
editor of the oflicial journal, and/or such others as the 
executive board may appoint. 

Section 2. The council shall consist of the following 
classes of members: (1) past presidents and the elected 
and salaried officers of the Association; (2) the president 
and one councilor of each afiiliated state home eco- 
nomics association; (3) a regional councilor from each 
region of the Association; (4) the chairman of each 
division and department of the Association and the 


student chairman of the department of college clubs. 


i 


Section 3. The executive board shall consist of the 


elected officers of the Association, the chairman of the 
budget committee, and the chairmen of departments 
and divisions; and the members shall serve until the 
close of the annual meeting at which their successors 
are elected. The president-elect and the salaried 
officers shal] be members of the executive board without 
vote. 

Section 4. The executive committee of the board 
shall consist of the elected officers and one other mem- 
ber elected by the executive board from among its 
members to serve for one year. The president-elect 


and the salaried officers shall be members without vote. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 


There shal] be an annual meeting of the Association 
at such time and place as the council shall determine, 
but such meeting shall not be called so as to shorten or 
lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 
six months. However, in an emergency the executive 
board shall have authority to cancel the annual meeting 
The Association shall hold at least one business session 


at the time of the annual meeting 


ARTICLE VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Divisions of the Association consist of members par- 
ticularly interested in special phases of home economics 
subject matter; departments consist of members en- 
gaged in special fields of home economics work. Divi- 
sions and departments may be organized on the 
approval of the executive board in accordance with 


Article VI, Section 4, of the By-laws 


ArTICLE VII 
JOURNAL 


The Association shall issue a professional journal 
of which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good 
will shall be vested in the Association. 


ArTicLe VIII 

AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at any annual 
business meeting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment be given in due form at the preceding 
annual meeting or by mail to all members one month 
previous to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of national officers, including 
oflicers of departments and divisions, and members 
of the nominating committee shall be held by ballot 
mailed to all individual members at least one month 
before the annual meeting. Ballots shall be returned 
in sealed envelopes marked “ballot,” opened and 
counted by an elections committee appointed by the 
executive board 

Section 2. The election of the president shall take 
place one year before she assumes office. After assum- 
ing office as president, she shall serve until the close of 
the third annual meeting following her election. Only 
a member of the council or one who has served on the 
council shall be eligible for this office. 

Section 3. One vice-president to serve for three 
vears shall be elected annually and shall serve until 
the close of the meeting following the election of a 
successor. 

Section 4. 
shal] be elected for a term of two years and shall serve 


A recording secretary and a treasurer 
until the close of the meeting following the election of 
their respective successors. 

Section 5. A nominating committee consis 
five members shall be elected each year to serve for 
The chairman of the committee shall be 


ting ol 


one year. 
designated by the president 

Such committee shall present two nominations for 
the odd 


president-elect and for recording secretary 

years, for treasurer in the even years, for one vice- 
president each vear, and seven nominations for mem 
bers of the nominating committee each year. Space 
should he provided en the ballot for the addition of 
names of other candidates. 

* majority of votes 


Seciion 6. Elections shall be 


cast. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. (1) The president, the vice-presidents, 
the recording secretary, and the treasurer shall have the 
duties usually pertaining to their oflices 

(2) The president shall be chairman of the council, 
of the executive board, and of the executive committee. 
The president shall appoint all committees the ap- 
pointment of which is not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. She shall fill all vacancies, but such ap- 
pointments shall hold only untid the next annual 
meeting unless confirmed by the body which originally 
made the appointment. 

(3) The president-elect shall sit on the executive 
board and the executive committee, but without vote, 
and shall receive copies of all material which goes to 
the members of the executive board. 


(4) The recording secretary shall be responsible 
for the minutes of all business meetings of the Associa- 
tion and its governing bodies and shall conduct such 
correspondence as the governing bodies may direct. 

5) The treasurer shall have custody of all money, 
bonds, notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities 
belonging to the Association and shall invest and re- 
invest. as directed by the investment committee, all 
funds of the Association held for investment. The 
treasurer shall pay out money onlv upon receipt of 
vouchers approved by the execulive secretary in accord- 
ance with Article I1, Section 1 (6). At each annual 
meeting of the Association the treasurer shall render 
a report of receipts and expenditures. The treasurer 
shall also give such information in regard to the 
property of the Association in the possession of the 
treasurer as may be requested from time to time by the 
president. The executive board may delegate these 
powers to a deputy treasurer for such times as the 
treasurer may be unable to act. 

(6) The duties of all salaried officers shall be deter- 
mined by the executive board, and these officers shall] 
be responsible to the executive board. The executive 
secretary shall authorize the treasurer to make pay- 
ments in accordance with the budget after it is approved 
by the executive board and the council The executive 
secretary shall not approve for payment any bills not 


covered by the budget unless au 


thoriz ; j } 
LIHOTL4 0 UO 


committee. 


the executive board or the executive 


Duplicates of all minutes shall be furnish« > executive 
secretary as her authorization for approving payments 
Should the office of executive secret ‘ vacant 
ta time, the president m 3 pows 
inothe ce 

Sectton 2 1) The co is m t tlm 
t u il meeting of the Associat t 
of the president t the writte t te 1em- 
ers tne ¢ ] i 

2) It shal ippol ind receive re ta g 
committees and sucn spe 1 committe e ext - 
LIN ird m reler to it, app t get 
ind <¢ Side the gene i s $ I the 
Ass tio 

3) One-t 1 of the members incil sha 
constitute a quorum 

Section 3 1) The executive board shall manage 
the business of the Association and administer the 
property of the Association, report to the council, and 


reler to the council such matters as it deems desirabie 


It shall appoint the salane | officers, a deputy treasurer 
and an auditor who is a certified public accountant 


to audit the official financial records of the Association 


at least once a year. It shall appoint such advisory 
and special committees as may be needed or are not 
otherwise provided for. The appointment of each 


officer to the present salaried positions shall be for a 








thi 
It 


me 
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term of not more than three years, with the possibility 
of reappointment for consecutive terms of three years, 
with a retirement age of 65 years. Reappointments 
shall be made not less than six months prior to the 
expiration of each three-year period. As new salaried 
positions are created, definite length of term of office 
and stipulation on reappointment shall be specified. 

(2) The executive board shall meet immediately 
before and after the annual meeting and at other times 
on call of the president, or at the written request of 
one-half of its members. 

(3) One-third of the voting members of this board 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The executive committee shall act for 
the executive board between meetings of the latter. 
It shall meet on the call of the president. Five voting 


members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1, (1) Membership in the American Home 
Economics Association shall be open to men and women 
trained in home economics or related fields who are or 
have been professionally concerned with family life or 
the professions related thereto. 

2) Applicants for individual membership in the 
American Home Economics Association shall have the 
following qualifications for admission to membership 
in the Association: 

A degree from a college or university with a major 

in home economics; or 

A degree from a college or university with a major 

in a related field (as biological science, physical 


os it nce, Soc ial 


science, psychology, related art) 
and, in addition, evidence satisfactory to the 
executive board that through subsequent training 
or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. 
3) A membership credentials committee shall be 
appou ted by the executive board and shall consist of 


a chairman chos 





1 from the executive board and four 


nembers of the council. The committee shall be re- 
sponsible, in consultation with state associations, for 
the development and interpretation of policies in regard 
to membership in the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. State membership credentials committees 
hall be responsible for receiving and approving applica- 
tions for membership in accord with these policies and 
shall refer doubtful cases to the national membership 
credentials committee. 

(4) Individual members shall be of three classes. 

\ll shall have voting privileges. 

a. Annual members, who shall pay $3 a year to the 
national organization in addition to state dues. 
Annual members shall receive the oflicial journal 
of the Association. With the consent and co- 
operation of the state associations, graduating 


seniors may be granted a rate of $2.50 national 
dues for the first year out of college if they accept 
the offer before leaving the campus. 

. Life members, who have qualified as members and 
have paid $100 at one time to the American Home 
Economics Association. They shall receive the 
official journal and be exempt from further dues 
to the AHEA. 


c. Honorary members, whom the Association desires 


—_ 
~ 


to honor for exceptional service within the in- 
terests of the Association. Honorary members 
shall pay no dues. They shall receive the official 
journal of the Association 

(5) Collection of dues shal] be the joint responsibility 
of the state and national associations. A person who 
is otherwise qualified but lives where there is no 
affiliated state home economics association or where the 
affiliated state association makes no provision for his 
or her membership may become a member-at-large by 
paying $3 for annual membership direct to the Associa- 
tion office. 

(6) Former members applying for reinstatement 
shall be required to meet membership requirements in 
effect at the time of reinstatement. 

Section 2. State and other affiliated organizations: 

(1) A state homé economics association in order to 
afliliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion shall include in its constitution the following 
statements: “The object of this organization is the 
same as that of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, as stated in its Constitution, Article II. In 
addition, this association wishes to devote itself more 
specifically to the problems of home economics as they 
develop in its local field.” 

Such an affiliated association may fix the amount 
of its membership dues; but, in addition, it shall collect 
and send to the American Home Economics Association 
a fee for each member, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article III, Section 1, of the By-laws 

(2) Home economics organizations in territorial 
and insular possessions of the United States and in 
Canadian provinces may become afiiliated with the 
American Home Economics Association on the same 
basis as state associations Ihe term ‘affiliated state 
home economics associations”’ will be used to designate 
all. 

Each association alliliated in 
Article III, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the By-laws 


may be represented on the council of the Association 


accordance with 


by its president and a councilor. 

(3) A home economics student organization in a 
college may afliliate through an affiliated state home 
economics association by paying such state dues as the 
latter may designate and in addition 10 cents per 
member national dues to be forwarded to the American 
Home Economics Association, the minimum national 
dues to be $2 perclub. These affiliated clubs form the 
department of college clubs of the Association. They 
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shall be represented on the executive board by the 
chairman of the advisory committee on college clubs 
and on the council by this same chairman and by the 
student chairman of the department. 

(4) An organization, a majority of whose members are 
engaged in homemaking and all of whose members are 
eligible for AHEA membership in accordance with 
Article III, Section 1 (4) a, may affiliate through a 
state home economics association by paying annually 
such dues as the state association may designate, of 
which $5 shall be forwarded to the American Home 
Economics Association, provided that such members 
as are engaged in home economics in a professional 
remunerative occupation are individual members of 
the Association. The group shall have one vote and 
shall receive the official journal of the Association 

5) A group in a foreign country, organized because 
of interest in home economics, may, on approval of 
the executive board, afiiliate with the American Home 
Economics Association on payment of an annual fee of 
1 hint 


$5. It shall have no voting privileges but shall re- 


ceive the ofticial jour al of the association. 
ARTICLE IV 


REGIONS AND REGIONAL COUNCILORS 


Section 1. The Association membership in the 
United States shall be organized by regions as follows: 
(1) New England, (2) Eastern, (3) Southern, (4) Cen- 
tral, (5) West Central, (6) Pacific, (7) Inland Empire. 

Until such time as it will seem advisable for pur- 
poses of more effective work to alter the groupings of 
these states, the regions shall be constituted as follows: 

(1) New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 

(2) Eastern: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 

(3) Southern: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, 
Puerto Rico. 

4) Central: West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa 

(5) West Central: Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico. 

(6) Pacific: Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California. 

7) Inland Empire: Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington. 

Changes in these regions and groupings may be 
made by the council. 

Section 2. One regional councilor from each region 
to serve for two years shall be elected at the time of the 
annual meeting by the presidents and councilors of 
affiliated associations of that region attending the 
annual meeting. The regional councilor shall serve 
as chairman of the group from her region during the 
process of selecting the new councilor. In the event 
that a region has no official representatives present, the 
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president of the Association shall appoint the councilor 
from that region. Regions 2, 4, and 6 shall elect in 
even years and regions 1, 3, 5, and 7 in odd years. 

The regional councilors shall constitute an advisory 
committee to the executive secretary and the field 
secretary and act as a standing committee to make 
recommendations to the council as to the region for the 
annual meeting at least two years in advance and the 


city at least one year in advance 
ARTICLE V 


COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following committees: 
, ‘ 


1) A committee on committees appointed by the 
executive board. This committee shall recommer 


to the council, for appointment, the personnel for 
standing committees and for such special committe: 
as may be referred to this committee 


(2) An advisory editorial committee appointed 


annually by the executive board. The duty of t 


editorial advisory committee shall be to assist t 
editor in maintaining the ofiicial journal on a high 
standard as regards both subject matter and manner 
of presentation. 

(3) An advisory committee for the college clul 
appointed annually by the executive board. The chair- 


man of the advisory committee for college clubs 


shall be chairman of the department of college « 
The department of college clubs shall elect its ow: 
student oflicers. 

(4) An investment committee consisting of the 
president, the executive secretary, the treasurer, one 
by the executive 


vice-president selected annuall 
board, and the chairman of the budget committee 
The treasurer shall serve as chairman 

The investment committee shall have gener 
supervision of the investment and reinvestment of 
funds of the Association held for investment, shall 
designate banks to be used as depositories of Association 
funds, and shall designate individuals to be bonded, 
the amounts of these bonds, and the agencies furnishing 
them. A decision reached by a majority of its members 
and expressed either by vote at a meeting or in writing 
without a meeting shall be binding upon the committee. 

(5) An advisory budget committee consisting of the 
president, the treasurer, the executive secretary, and a 
past president and a vice-president to be designated 


annually by the president, the chairman to be desig 
nated by the president. This committee is empowered 
to draft and present the budget to the executive board 
and to act in an advisory capacity in following the 
operation of the budget during the fiscal year, whi 
shall be from August 1 to July 31. 

(6) A membership credentials committee as provided 
for in Article ITI, Section 1 (3). 

(7) Elections committee as provided for in Articl 


I, Section 1. 
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(8) Time and place committee as provided for in 
Article IV, Section 2. 

Section 2. The council or the executive board or the 
executive committee may appoint other committees 
as needed. 

Section 3. Each standing committee shall report 
to the council at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Association and submit reports at such other times as 
may be directed by the council or the executive board. 

Other committees shal] report as occasion demands. 


ARTICLE VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. Each division and department shall have 
a chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the 
division or department shall from time to time au- 
thorize. Divisions and departments, with the ex- 
ception of the department of student clubs, shall elect 
their own officers by mail, their nominations to be a 
part of the ballot mailed by the Association to all 
members. An annual report of the work of each 
division and department shall be made at the Associa- 
tion business meeting 

Each division and department shall have control of 


anv funds that it may raise; but such funds may not be 


raised except with the consent of the council or execu- 


tive board of the Association. With the approval of 
the council, a division or department may establish 
special qualifications for its membership in addition 
to those for membership in the Association 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the 


program of the annual meeting of the Association for 
division and department meetings, and the proceedings 
of these meetings shall be included in the published 
reports of the Associatior The executive board shall 


provide, from the funds of the Association, such 


appropriations towart the work of the divisions and 
departments as the funds may permit. 

Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be 
represented on the council and on the executive board 
of the Association by their chairmen, and in addition the 
department of college clubs shall be repres¢ nted on the 
council by its student chairman. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common 
interest not provided for in existing divisions or depart- 
ments may hold meetings at the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the Association subject to the ap- 
proval of the executive board. After three such 
meetings the group may petition the executive board 
for admission as a regular division or department of the 
Association 


ARTICLE VII 


The American Home Economics Association shall 
serve as a sponsor of the Future Homemakers of 
America. The executive board of the AHEA shall 
appoint representatives to serve on the advisory board 


of that organization 


ARTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


be amended 


These By-laws may a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any business meeting 
of the Association, provided that notice of the pro- 
posed amendment be given in due form at least one 


month in advance. 


ARTICLE IX 
CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Business shall be conducted according to Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 


Round-the-World YWCA Reconstruction Fund 


Women of 30 countries have asked the Young Women’s Christian Association 


to help in their struggle to clean up the physical and spiritual wreckage of war 


and to build toward peace and security. To meet this urgent need for 


temporary assistance, the Round-the-World YWCA Reconstruction Fund has 


been organized, with headquarters at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 


N. Y. The national campaign goal is a minimum of $2,100,000 for a 3-year 


program in 30 countries on 5 continents. 


This fund will send capable American 


secretaries abroad to give the neéded leadership, provide for training young 


women of other countries, and help to refresh the older leaders exhausted by 


their almost superhuman efforts of the war years. 


In addition, leadership 


training is implicit in the program that has been set up for an exchange of 


workers between the United States and foreign countries. 
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Officers and Committees—1947-48 


\sterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 


President, Mrs. Katharine M. 
mond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
President-Elect, *Marie Dye, Michigan State 

East Lansing 
Vice-Presidents, 
lege, Ames 


\lderman, 1380 Ray 


College, 


Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State Col- 
Claribel Nye, University of California, Berkeley 4 
*Edna M. Martin, Seattle Public Schools, 

Washington 
Recording Secretary, *Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan 
Mount, Ur 


| 
seattie, 


Treasurer, Marie Maryland, 


College Park 


iversity ol 


Council 


Past Presidents 

Elected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State 
Association 

Regional Councilors 


Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 
Student Chairman of the Department of College Clubs 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 

Chairman of Budget Committee 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 

Specialist in Charge of Consumer Education Activities 


Executive Committee 


Elected Ofiicers of the Association 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 

Specialist in Charge of Consumer Education Activities 

Elected Member 
Vermont, Burlington 


*Florance B. King, University of 





Headquarters Staff Officers 

620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Exe ili 

Ed lor of Publi 

Field Secretar 
Business Manager, Lorna Goodman 

In Charge f Consumer Education Activilies 


Margaret = 


e Secretary, Mildred Horton 
R ) ler wold 


utions, Mrs. Zelta 


, *Onah Jacks 


Regional Councilors’ 


1) Ne England Region (Maine, Ne Hampshire, 

ont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut), “Katherine L. Baker, 72 Lincoln Road. 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Ne \ York. Ni \ Jerse isvVi 
Maryland, District of Colum- 


\ Delaware 
Evel Her S se | ersity, 
Syracuse, New Yorl 
3) S rn Re n (Virg 1 NN Ca 1, Sout 
Care i, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississip} 
Arkansas, Tennesse: Kentucky, | siana 
Texas), *Mrs. Catherine 7 Dennis, State 
Department vf Educat Raleig Nor 
Ca " 
$4) Central Re ’ West Virg Ol Illinois 
India Michigan, Wis M esota, Mis 
~ Iowa), Frances ( I ois Stat 
Nort Universit Ni 
5) West Central Region (Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska. 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico). *Helen B. B Universit f Okla- 
i, Norman 
6) Pa I n (Arizona, | Nevada, Ca rnia), 
Ethel n Dodso [ é ft ¢ ) l, 


ite the time and 


Mrs. Verna 
ttee for 1947-48. 


The regional cour 


place committee tor the annual 1! eting 


]. Hitchcock is chairman of th 
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DIVISIONS 


Art 


Dodson, New York University, 
New York, New York 


Inez Mann, Cleveland High 


Chairman, Clara 
Washington Square, 

Vice-Chairman, *Mary 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary, Elsa Koskinen, Wayne University, Detroit 


1, Michigan 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Chairman, Margaret Liston, 1300 R Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Vice-Chairman, *Mary B. Settle, Farmers Home 

USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


state 


Administration, 
Dorothy 
East Lansing 


Secretary, Greey, Michigan College, 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Ruth Conner, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 
Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Elsa B. Bate, Vocational and 


ools, Mad son, W Ist onsin 


Adult Education Sc} 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, Eva Donelson, Ohio State University, 


Columbus 
Vice-Chairman, *Elizabeth Dyar, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins 
York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Secretary, Faith Fenton, New 


Housing 


Chairman, Pauline Gordon, State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman, *Helen Noyes, Washington Extension 
Service, Pullman 

Secretary, Daisy Davis, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, Elsie Frost 


. New York State College of Home 
Cornell University, Ithaca 
Vice-Chairman, *Hazel B. Michigan 


East Lansing 


Economics, 
Strahan, State 


College, 


Secretary, Marjorie Armstrong, Mississippi State Col- Secretary, Elizabeth G. Kelly, University of Delaware, 
r Women, Box 1058, Colum! Newark 
DEPARTMENTS 
Colleges and Universities Extension Service 

’ I:. Neige Todhunter, Universit \labama, = ¢ ? M M. Wi Kentucky Extens! 

| ers he | | x 

} j | D N I We \ ( ( r in-} Mrs Ver ] H Ck I Vi 

, Me W) g, Larami 
M I) M | ’ ( } Margart H 5, M g Sta 
S l { ( ege, East Lansing 
} k [ RY \ Sec ry. | \I ste \ kx S 
| I e, T 
Elementary and Secondary Schools Farmers Home Administration 

( ’ M Lois Williamson, State D ment ¢ Chairman, Sue H. Taylor, Farmers Hot \dmi 

Educati I kfort, Ker tion, USDA, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
( 7 I H Ml ( ( \\ Chairman-Elect, *Gertrude R. Drinker, Farmers Home 

t College of I tion, I g \dminist USDA, Was! ton 25, D. C 
lV ice-( r? , Fk e Ac | State College Vice-Chairman. Elizabeth Rivers, 4020 Pleasant Ave- 

Ames nue, Minn s, M esota 
Secretar Ge de ] e, Mor State ¢ ( Secretar *Ma I | 1101 Porter Street 





Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, Essie L..Elliott, California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Sunkist Building, 707 West 5th Street, 
Los Angeles 13, California 

Chairman-Elect, *Esther Latzke, Armour & Company, 
Chicago 9, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman, Ellen Ann Dunham, General Foods 
Corporation, New York, New York 

Secretary, *Janet E. Crawford, National Cranberry 
Association, Hanson, Massachusetts 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, Esther A. Atkinson, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

Chairman-Elect, *Katherine Hart, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing 

Vice-Chairman, Constance Hart, Board of Education, 
Rochester, New York 

Secretary, *Daisy I. Purdy, Oklahoma A & M College, 


Stillwater 


Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Florence Johnson, 1125 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Chairman-Elect, *Mrs. Barbara Peck, Beaverton, 
Oregon 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. LaVerne Brindley, 822 East 8th 
Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary, *Mrs. Grace M. Farr, 3869 W. 160th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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Research 


Chairman, Florance B. King, University of Vermont, 
Burlington 

Chairman-Elect, *May L. Cowles, University of Wis 
consin, Madison 

Vice-Chairman, Margaret Ohlson, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 

Secretary, *Mary L. Dodds, Tennessee Experiment 
Station, Knoxville 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Frances Preston, Family Service Association 
of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Street, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio 

Chairman-Elect, *Mildred E. Nefi, State Department 
of Health, Louisville, Kentucky 

Vice-Chairman, Bertlyn Bosley, State Department of 
Health, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Secretary, *Dorothy G. Williams, New York City 
Department of Health, New York, New York 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department and Student Club Adbiser, 
Helen Waite, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Chairman-Elect, *Evalyn Bergstrand, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs 

President, *Betty N. Smith, University of Toledo, 
Toledo 6, Ohio 

Ist Vice-President, *Charlotte H. Lovejoy, Universit 
of Colorado, Boulder 


2d lice President, *Mary Jane Bell, University i 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Secretary, *Marjorie Dean, Chi State College, Chi 


California 


COMMITTEES 


j 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in by-laws; EB or P, appointed by executive board or president; C, recom- 


mended by committee on committees to the council. 


Apprentice Training (EB or P) 


Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Chairman 

Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Ruth Lusby, New York State Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, 155 Battle Avenue, White Plains, 
New York 

Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Louise M. Norton, Plattsburg State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York 

Minnie Price, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





Association Analysis (EB or P) 


Frances L. Swain, 400 S. 14th Street, Lacrosse, Wis- 
consin, Chairman 
Florence Harrison, University of Missouri, Columbia 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal 


Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association, 420 Lexing 


ton Avenue, New York 17, New York ° 


President, ex officio (Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman 
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Borden Award (C) 


Jane M. Leichsenring, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 1, Chairman 

*Ruth Blair, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Mrs. Bertha S. Burke, Harvard School of Public Health, 
55 Shallner Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Helen T. Parsons, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Mary Speirs, Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia 


Budget, Advisory on (BL) 


A Past President (Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, 
Illinois Extension Service, Urbana), Chairman 
President of the Association (Mrs. Katharine M. 

Alderman) 
Treasurer of the Association (Marie Mount 
A Vice-President (*Edna M. Martin 


Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Advisory on (EB or P 


Pearl P. Swanson, Iowa State College, Ames, Chairman 


*Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, King- 
ston (3 vears 

Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. (1 vear 

Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan (2 years 

*Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, Berke- 
ley (3 years) 

Minnie Price, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
2 years 

President of the Association Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton 

Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio (Mrs. 
Ella H. McNaughton 
(The steering committee of the Research Depart- 
ment is to serve as a counseling committee to this 


committee 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB or P by BL) 
Helen Waite, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Chairman 
Evalyn S. Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Box 
57, Storrs, Chairman-Elect 
*Mary Boppell, Whitworth College, Spokane 12, 
Washington 
*Helen Bosard, Box 1703, University of Alabama, 
University 
Mrs. Lera D. Hancock, North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington 
Alta Hirst, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
*Mrs. Cathryn Kehoe, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Jeanette Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
*Oreana Merriam, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
*Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 13 
*Margaret E, Raffington, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan 
Olga Safiry, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales 
*Sister James Agnes, The College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota 
Gladys Stevenson, Whittier College, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia 
Beulah Thompson, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Dorothy Tilden, State College, Chico, California 
*Mrs. Edith Gale Wiebking, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley 
*Caroline Wingo, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 


Field Secretary (Onah Jacks 


Committees (EB) 

*Claribel Nye, 112 Giannini Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Chairman 

Jeanette R. Goldthorpe, American Red Cross, 1709 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

*Geneveve Johnston, Board of Education, 305 City 
Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

*Mary Keown, Florida Extension Service, Tallahassee 


Bertha Kohlhagen, Division of Vocational Education, 
105 State Library Building, Salem, Oregon 


Helen M. Robertson, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 
Jeanne Roy, 716 Amelia Street, Gretna, Louisiana 
President (Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman 

A Vice-President (*Edna M. Martin 
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Minnie L. Irons, 803 West Ash Street, Columbia, 
Missouri, Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 504 East Clifton Terrace Apart- 
ments, 14th & Clifton Streets, N.W., Washington 
9, D.C. 

Muriel G. McFarland, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 

*Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York 

*Myrtle M. Weldon, Experiment Station, Lexington 


29, Kentucky 


Consumer Interests (C 


Henrietta M. Thompson, Box 1983, University of 
Alabama, University, Chairman 

Sadye F. Adelson, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 

Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 

*Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

*Alice Linn, Minnesota Extension Service, University 
Farm, St. Paul 8 

*Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

*\MIrs. Dorotha T. Marlowe, Shaker Heights High 
School, Aldersyde Drive, Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 

Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 

*Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s Magazine, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York 

Calla Van Syckle, Carnegie Institute of Technol 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

*Mrs. Dora Sorg Welch, 1626 Mt. Eagle Place, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia 

Mary C. Whitlock, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Lucille J. Williamson, New York State College 


Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
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Criteria for Evaluating College 
Programs of Home Economics (EB or P) 


Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Chairman 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

Mildred L. Sipp, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York 

Mary Wilson, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 


Regional Committees 


Central 

Mary Beeman, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10 

Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Illinois Extension 
Service, Urbana 

Gertrude Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Edna Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 

Sister Mary Pierre, Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 

Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison ¢ 


New England and Middle Atlant 
Ardenia Chapman, Dre.cl Institute of Tech y 
Philadelphia 4 
Pearl S. Greene, University of Maine, Oro 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Hu 
York 


Edith H. Nason, Syt S vers Svracuse, N 
Vor 

Amy Rextrew, Univers Dela Newa 
Mildred Sipp, Butfalo State Teac s ( | 


Southern 


Bess Hefli: Unis rsily of Texas, Austin 
Henrietta T pson, University ot Ala 


versit 


Jessi Coles, Unive rsity of California, Berkel t 
Ann Platt, University of Montana, Missoula 


\ 
Margaret Terrill, University of Washington, Seattle 5 





M 


Mr: 
Her 
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Elections (EB or P 

Berenice Mallory, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Chairman 

*Mrs. Lillian P. Butler, 2707 Queen’s Chapel Road, Mt. 
Rainier, Maryland 

*Mrs Baur Combs, National Association of 
Food Chains, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

*Mrs. N. R. Ellis, 
D.C 

*Mrs. Helen Harrison Hurt, 7111 Gloster Road, Wood 
\cres, Washington 16, D. C 

*Mrs. Sherman E. Johnson, 118 North Jackson Street, 
\rlington, Virginia 


Margaret Larser 


Eleanor 
3417 22d Street, N 


E., Washington, 


*NM(rs Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, 


Beverly Hills, Alexandria, Virginia 

*Mrs. K. J. Plunknett, 4836 South 29th Street, Arling- 
ton, Virginia 

*Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light Company, 


1100 H Street 
Fsther T. Taylor, of Maryland, College Park 
*Mrs. Marga M. Test, 7701 Georgia Avenue, N.W., 

Washington 12, D. ( 

Kathryn M. Towne 

Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Mrs. Dora Sorg Welch, 1626 Mt. Eagle Place, Alex- 

ndria, Virginia 


N.W.. Washington, D. ¢ 


University 


George Wasl ngton 


University, 


Evaluation (EB or P 


Arny, Uni 


St. Paul 8, Chairman 


i. Brown 


ity Farm, 


Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 


urgh 1 


Rathbone, University of 


ae rechnology, 
3, Pennsylvania 
Lucy 
Dorothy D 


Letitia Walsh, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Scott. Ohio Stat 


ibus 10 


} +" ‘ _ stestin 
Subcommittee on Food and Nutrition 


Mrs. 
Her 


Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State College, Ames 
ietta Fleck, New York University, New York 1 
New York 


Dor yt Maclat Schnelle San 


, 

Mrs ara College, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 

Esther F. Segner, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 

Willa Vaughn Tir 

San Marcos 


islevy, Southwest Texas State Teachers 


Be 
College, 


appears in column 2 


Evaluation (EB or P 


Subcommittee on Textiles and Clothing 
Muriel New York 


Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Brasie, State Ci Home 


, . 
lege of 


Mrs. 


Frances S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Edna Meshke, University of Maryland, College Park 

Jane Saddler, Iowa State College, Ames 


Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas, Austin 12 


Executive Committee 


See page 478 for personnel 


Fellowship Awards (C 


Margaret Ritchie, 
Chairman 
“Kathleen Johnston, [ 
Seattle 5 
Miriam Lower 

1153 First 
Mary 
Ruth 
*Mrs 


University of Idaho, 


Me SCOW, 


niversity of Washington, 


erg, Rochester Child Health Project, 
\venue, S.W., Rochester, Minnesota 
Mather, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

Noer, University of West Virg 


Lucile Rust, Kansas State 


inia, Morgantown 


College, Manhattan 


Headquarters, Advisory to (EB or P 
Amidon, U 


’., Chairman 


. S. Office of Education, Washington 


Helen 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Sue H. Taylor, Farmers Home Admi 
Washington 25, D.C 


Stacey, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 


USDA, 


stration 


Home Economics in Health Education (C 


Helen Le Baron, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Chairman 

*Mrs. Ruth B. Westchester County Depart- 
nent of Family and Child Welfare, White Plains, 
New York 

Astrid Erickson 

Loucille Langham, Texas Stat 
Austin 2 

*S. Elizabeth Lovell, State Board of Health, 407 Oates 
Building, Asheville, North Carolina 

Mrs. Hazel Stevens, Utah State Department of Health, 
Salt Lake City 


Barker, 


North Dakota State College, Fargo 


Department of Health, 
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Home Safety Education (C) 


Gladys T. Olson, Iowa State College, Ames, Chairman 

Bertha V. Akin, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 

*Lorraine Ford, Mississippi State College, State College 

*Elizabeth Lynahan, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois 

*V. Enid Sater, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Rufie Lee Williams, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


International (C) 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Marion H. Steele, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., Secretary 

Benjamin R. Andrews, 1 Old Wood Road, Edgewater, 
New Jersey 

*Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
ee 

*Hazel Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

*Katherine Holtzclaw, University of Georgia, Athens 

Martha Kramer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

*Ina Lindman, United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 
River, New York, New York 

Day Monroe, 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka, Kansas 

Grace Nadig, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Louise J. Peet, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Onica Prall, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

*Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N. W., Washington 
16, D. C. 

Louise Stanley, Agricultural Research Administration, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Andromache Tsongas, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, International Institute 
of Agriculture, Villa Umberto 1, Rome, Italy 

Edna Noble White, R. R. #1, Dryden, Michigan 

Marie White, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
mc 

Chairman of the Department of College Clubs (Helen 
Waite, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6) 

Adviser of Future Homemakers of America (Hazel 
Frost, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
EE 


Investment (EB) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (Marie Mount) 

President of the Association (Mrs. Katharine M. Alder- 
man) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 

A Vice-President (Claribel Nye) 
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Legislative (C) 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 2205 42d Street, Washing- 
ton 7, D. C., Chairman 

*Mary I. Barber, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

*Mary Farnham, Director of Cafeterias, Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio 

Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 

*Grace Henderson, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College, New York, New 
York 

*Frances Scudder, New York Extension Service, Ithaca 

Saidee Stark, Sacramento College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 

*Helen G. Ward, State Department of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia 


Local Arrangements for 1948 Annual Meeting 
EB or P 


*Ann M. Krost, 600 W. Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 
5, Minnesota, Chairman 


Membership Credentials (EB 


Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Mamie T. Mims, P.O. Box 694, Alexandria, 
Louisiana 

*Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light Company, 1100 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 

*Gladys Wyckoif, Appleton City, Missouri 


Membership Promotion (C) 


Iris Davenport, Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee, Chairman 

Catherine Fuller, 40 Chester Avenue, Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Alice L. Halsted, Box 284, Sheridan, Wyoming 

Florence Jenkins, State House, Augusta, Maine 

*Abbie L. Marlatt, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

*Eleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids 

*Louise M. Rosenfeld, Iowa Extension Service, Ames 

*Maud Smith, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Delphine E. Whaling, 3105 Joslyn Road, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot) 


*Miriam E. Lowenberg, Rochester Child Health Pro- 
ject, Rochester, Minnesota, Chairman 

*Helen C. Hamilton, General Foods Corporation, New 
York, New York 

*Day Monroe, 1621 Boswell Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 

*Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 

*Mildred Weigley Wood, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Permanent Headquarters Fund (C) 
Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenue, 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota, Co-Chairman 
Claribel Nye, 112 Giannini Hall, 
Berkeley 4, Co-Chairman 


University of Cali- 
fornia, nan 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 504 East Clifton Terrace Apart- 
ments, 14th and Clifton Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C., Secretary 

Benjamin R. Andrews, 1 Old Wood Road, Edgewater, 
New Jersey 

Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Essie L. Elliott, California 
Sunkist Building, 707 West 
13, California 

Margaret Fedde, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1 

Hazel Frost, Future Homemakers of America, U. S$ 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Mrs. Olive Paul Goodrich, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Jessie W. Harr S, U 
McDermott 

Building 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Flora Rose, 900 Eu 


*Flear 


Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Sth Street, Los Angeles 


niversity of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Board of Public Education, Ad- 
Bellefield & Forbes, Pitts- 


*Irene 


ministration 


Berkeley 8, California 
39th Street, New 


lid Avenue, 
ora Sense, Ferecast, 6 Fast 
*BRett N. Smith (College Student Club President), 
West Bancroft Street, 

Toledo 6. Ohio 
*Mrs. Leila Bunce S: 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton 
Marie Mount 


ith, 1041 West Peachtree Street, 


lreasurer 
Program-of-Work (C} 


Mrs. Heler Teachers College, Columbia 


New York 27, 


Bond, 
Univers 25 West 120th Street 
N. Y., Chairman 


program-of-work chairmen, of divisions 


Judy 


t 


nents 


Publications 


Advisory on Advertising in the Journal (EB or P) 


*Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Chairman 
Policie 
Margaret Brew, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Technica 


*Milicent Hathaway, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, 
1. ¢ 


Mrs. Paulir 


College, 


e Beery Mack, The Pennsylvania State 


State College 


*Eunice Heywood, 
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Publications (Continued) 


Advisory on Consumer Education)}Service} C) 


*Rua Van Horn, U. S. 
25, D. C., Chairman 
*Mrs. Ruth F. Hamilton, 400 South Garfield Street, 


Arlington, Virginia 


Otiice of Education, Washington 


*Leone Ann Heuer, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
*Sallie Hill, Progressive Farmer, 821 North 19th Street, 
Birmingham 2, Alabama 

*Mrs. Florence Johnson, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

*Edna Kraft, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

*Edna Martin, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Mrs. Isabelle McGovran, 6622 42d Avenue, Hyattsville, 
Maryland 

*Delpha Wiesendanger, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

President of Phi Upsilon Omicron, ex officio (Alma 

Roudebush, New York State College for Teachers, 

Buffalo 9, New York 


Advisory Editorial ‘on the Journal) (EB 


Edna Kraft, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Des Moines, 

Georgian Adams, Office of Experiment Stations, USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Esther A. Atkinson, The Pen 


State College 


Iowa, Chairman 


nsyivania State College, 
of Nebraska Lincoln 1 
National Association of 
N. W., Washing- 


Arnold E. Baragar, University 
Mrs. 


Eleanor Baur Combs, 


Food Chains, 726 Jackson Place 
ton 6, D.C. 


*Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State College, State 
College 

Elsie M. Frost, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, Family Life Program, Ashe- 


ville City Schools, Asheville, North Carolina 
*Florence I. Scoular ,North Texas State College, Denton 
*Georgiana Smurthwaite, Kansas Extension Service, 
Manhattan 
Mary Ellen Weathersby, 
State College 
President of the 


Aldern an 


Executive Secretary 


Mississippi State College 


Association (Mrs. Katharine M. 


Mildred Horton 


Advisory on Publications \C 


Elizabeth Amery, State Departme 
Building 


nt of Education, 1111 

Lexington Baltimore 1, Maryland, 
Chairman 

*Susan M. Burson, U. S. Ott 
ton 25, D. C 


ce of Education, Washing- 


1 Service, USDA, Wash- 


Extension 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Resolutions at the 1948 Annual Meeting (C) 


*Eloise Davison, Herald Tribune Institute, New York, 
New York, Chairman 

*Laura Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York 

*Florence Harrison, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 
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School Lunch, Joint Committee of AHEA and 
ADA on (EB or P) 

Mrs. Gertrude Nicolls Bowie, State Department of 
Education, 1111 Lexington Building, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland, Chairman 

Esther A. Atkinson, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama, University 

Helen G. Ward, State Board of Education, Richmond 
16, Virginia 


REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the (EB or P) 


On the Council 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett, Paeonian Springs, Virginia, 
Alternate 


On the ACUCG 

Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett, Paeonian Springs, Virginia 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Alternate 

Anna M. Dooley, Board of Education, 31 Green Street, 
Newark, New Jersey, Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and 
NEA (EB or P) 


Representing the AHEA 
Edna Kraft, State Board for Vocational Education, 
' Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman of the Council 
Mary Lois Williamson, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, ex officio 


Representing the American Vocational Association 

Pauline Drollinger, State Department of Education, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Anna K. Banks, Brooklyn College, New York, New 
York, ex officio 


Representing the National Education Association 
*Muriel McFarland, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana, ex officio 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board 
of the (EB or P 


Representative of the Executive Board (Mary Lois 
Williamson, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky) 

Representative of the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (Frances L. Swain, 400 South 
14th Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Field Secretary (Onah Jacks) 


National Commission for Children and Youth 
EB or P) 


Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan 


National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P 


Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Anna K. Banks, Brooklyn College, New York, New 
York, Alternat 

Mena Hogan, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 
a. G 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick 
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Practical Nurse Education Association, Advisory 
Committee of the (EB or P) 


Ata Lee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
<3 
Curriculum Committee 


Zelpha Bates, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Three National Nursing Organizations, Advisory 
Committee of the (EB or P) 


Ata Lee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
(EB or P) 

Mildred Horton, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., Delegate 

Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D. C., Alternate delegate 

*Mrs. Kathryn S. Everett, 1001 18th Street, N. E., 
Washington 2, D. C. 

*Onah Jacks, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 2205 42d Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Mrs. Ethel Lewis Pillar, 2518 South Monroe Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 

*Mrs. Raymond Smith, 3211 N. Woodrow Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 

Mrs. Margaret D. Thompson, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


COMMITTEES SERVING IN CONNECTION WITH THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Councilors’ Credentials 


*Dorothy Simmons, Iowa State College, Ames, Chair- 
man 

*Gay Gattis, Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas 

*Anna Smrha, State Department of Health, State 
Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska 

*Zorada Z. Titus, State Department 
Topeka, Kansas 


of Social Welfare, 


Local Arrangements 


Mary Inez Mann, Cleveland High School, St. Leuis, 
Missouri, Co-Chairman 

Esther Lee Bride, Union Electric Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Co-Chairman 

Convention Book—Elspeth Bennett 

Exhibit Registration—Virginia Daly 

Equipment and Supplies—Betty Roth 

Finance—Margaret Lynch 
ers and Decorations—Mrs. Oscar Rotty 


Student Club 


Local Arrangements (Continued) 


Folder—Esther Rahmoeller 

Hospitality—Mrs. Beulah Chambers 

Hotel Arrangements—Gladys Huger 
Information—Dorothy May Newton 
Job-information Exchange—Mrs. Charlotte Will 
Meeting Rooms—L. Belle Pollard 

Pages and Ushers—Marjorie Pereda, Lois Crone 
Publicity—Mrs. Marye A. Karch 
Registration—Mrs. Dorothy Sayer 

Signs, Tickets, and Printing—Mrs. Ollyne Jefiries 
Special Meals—Lucille Boettcher, Virginia Miller 
Theresa Carmody 

Tea—Elizabeth McCorkle 

Trans portation—Conie Foote 

Trips—Gertrude Kable 

Warners—Grace Whitmer 


Community Recreation Is Growing 


In 1946 community recreation agencies reported the operation under leader- 


ship of 26,185 separate play centers including 11,559 outdoor playgrounds, 5,853 


indoor centers and special recreation buildings, 10,034 softball diamonds, 4,32 


272 


baseball diamonds, 11,847 tennis courts, 1,449 swimming pools, and 618 bathing 


beac hes. 


Recreation Year Book, June 1947. 
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= home economists have called 
Rexair, ‘“The greatest advance in home 
cleaning methods in more than thirty 
years." 

There is a reason for this enthusiasm. 
That reason is Rexair’s entirely new 
cleaning principle. 

To begin with, Rexair uses neither a 
bag nor a filter. Bags and filters depend 
for their operation on porousness. They 
must be porous to let the air escape; 
and when air escapes, small particles 
of dust escape with it. You take dust 
from the floor and actually blow it 
into the air you breathe. 

Bags and filters also clog up, and then 
cleaning efficiency drops. 

Rexair completely does away with 
bags, filters, screens, or anything else 
that depends on porousness for its 
operation. Instead Rexair—and only 
Rexair—uses a bath of pure water to 
catch and hold dust and dirt. 


Wet dust cannot fly. A water bath 


cannot clog up. Learn more about 
Rexair today! 
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REXAIR, JNC. 
399 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Send me copies of your free booklet, “‘Rexair— 
The Modern Home Appliance Designed to Hospital 
Standards,” for own use and for my students. 














NAME a 7 
SCHOOL : 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


The complete story of Rexair, 
told in colorful pictures and 
text. Shows all the household 
tasks performed by this mod- 
ern aid to home-making. 
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ICE CREAM’S two worlds 


Here's what an average serving of vanilla 
Ice Cream provides: 


Minerals: An important part of an adult's 
daily requirement for calcium, phos- 
phorus and other minerals found in milk 


Vitamins: Riboflavin and Vitamin A in 
significant amounts. 


Proteins: The same high-quality tissue- 
building proteins found in milk. 
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Courtesy of Washington Square Book Shop, Inc. 


--- Flavor 


Cream suits every every 


Around the world it is enthu- 


Ice appetite, 
occasion. 


siastically received 


Ice Cream’s attractive appearance gives 
promise of taste delight; its rich, satisfy- 
ing fulfills chat These 
qualities, plus its never-enc 


flavor promise 


ling versatility 


make Ice Cream a universal favorite 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking at this 
group, which child had come to school without 
his breakfast? Chances are 
and yet, if this were your class, how important 
when you 


vou couldn't 


it would be to know! For only 
become thoroughly familiar with your pupils’ 
daily eating habits, not just at breakfast, but 
at every meal—only then can you hope to do 
the vitally important job of raising nutritional 
standards where needed 

far-sighted 


using au- 


Today, in 33 different states 


iiministrators and teachers—are 


thoritative materials made available by Gen 
] 


eral Mills to help them conduct special diet 


survevs among the i! stuck nts | hese teac he rs, 


aware of the acute need for diet improvement, 


have made checks of what their children are 


eating and how each meal contributes to the 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills " 


G. 
ty Ce My, 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
Please send me the following 
information about the Diet Survey 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news 
Nutmaion Education information) 
Nome , 
Position i mr 
School i 
Address . 
> 
City +, Stote 
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total day’s diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating habits even in 
the most well-to-do communities where they 
are least suspected. 

The diet survey is just one step General 
Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education."’ Once the 
from survey results, what improvements are 
NI lls can help her tollow 


through with a suggested nutrition program 


teacher knows, 


needed, General 


by providing practical materials, plans and 


j 


individual guidance geared to 


ired by 


The se are ill 
her own special 
leading educators and health workers 


problems—and prep 


If vou would like to study the diet habits of 


our students—learn how to adapt a nutrition 


| 


rogram to your curriculum—mail this coupon 


today. 
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Hater a cup of rich, undiluted Carnation Milk brings a 
heaping measure of creamy quality to this excellent eggless 






mayonnaise. But don’t be surprised, for Carnation Milk is 






heat-refined and homogenized to super-creamy smoothness, to 
give a velvet blend to all milk-rich foods.... Try this recipe 







—then write for Carnation’s “Velvet Blend”’ book, containing 






dozens more. If you'd also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) 
for Velvet-Smooth Eggless Mayonnaise, just mention it when 
you write. ... Carnation Company, Dept.751-E, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


VELVET-SMOOTH EGGLESS MAYONNAISE 











2 teaspoons sugar Y% teaspoon dry mustard 
teaspoon paprika % cup Carnation Milk, undiluted 
teaspoon salt 2% tablespoons vinegar 
teaspoon white pepper 1% to 1% cups salad oil 


Mix dry ingredients with Caranation Milk; beat in vinegar, add oil gradually, beat- 
t 


6 


. i tente ad \ 
ng thoroughly. Since the mixture thickens somewhat when chilled, it may } Lion 
fesirable to thin it with undiluted Carnation Milk before using. Makes 1 pint, ML NG d ‘ 
For fruit salad dressing, use 1% tablespoons sugar and 2 tablespoons vinegar wranem § ICREASE 


instead of amounts given above. Omit pepper and mustard. 
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Health authorities agree that breakfast 
should supply the full day's requirement 
of vitamin C. Fresh California orange 





juice (6 to 8 ozs.) fills that need abun- 
dantly in any breakfast —as the charts 
show. Oranges trademarked Sunkist are 
the finest fruit from 14,500 cooperating 
California and Arizona citrus growers. 
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SEE HOW MUCH HEALTH ORANGE JUICE ADDS! 


This breakfast* without fresh 
California orange juice sup- 
plies this much of the day's 
vitamin needs: 


This breakfast* with fresh 
California orange jvice sup- 
plies this much of the day's 
vitamin needs : 





FULL OANLY QUOTA 


Tt 
A a! 8 C 
0o— _ - _——+ — 








FULL Dany QUOTA 














Here are the vitamins given 
by an average good American 
breakfasc* without orange 
uice. It falls short in vitamin 
C. Fresh orange juice is an 
excellent practical way co get 
this important vitamin. C is 
needed every day to fight 
fatigue and infection, protect 
teeth and gums, and keep 
feeling young 


Oranges are the richest ev- 
eryday source of vitamin C 
A big glass of juice fills the 
day's need and boosts other 
food values, too. That's why, 
big or little, all good Ameri- 
can breakfasts start with fresh 
California orange juice. And 
what could be a brighrer, 
more delicious send-off! 


*cereal with milk, egg, toast and coffee 
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FREE! 


Our colorful new booklet, Famous 
American Breakfasts,’ presenting a 
series of traditional breakfasts from all 
parts of our country. Included are the 
Farm, New England, California Patio, 
Ranch, Pennsylvania Durch, Plantation 
and All-American breakfasts. Each 
breakfast is shown in a large, natural 
color photograph, together with menu 
and vitamin chart. You'll find it inter- 
esting reading for yourself — and cer- 
tainly helpful in teaching better break- 
fasts. Mail coupon today! 


Sunkist Dept. 7009, 
Sunkist Bidg., Los Angeles 55, California 


Please send me your free booklet entitled 
F American Breakfasts 
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CEREALS IN OUR MEALS 





Cereals make an important 
contribution to the nutri- 
tive value of the average 
American diet. Their econ- 
omy and wide variety, the 
facility with which they may 
be stored and transported, 
the ease with which they are 
prepared for the table—all 
combine to make them one 
of our staple foods. Cereals 
may be used in our meals 
morning—noon—and night. 






































FOR TEACHERS 
THE TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK. A helpful 68-page (size 
8” x 10°%4") handbook that presents the latest nutri 


tional information on cereals, their economy and va 
riety, and the ease with which they are prepared for 
everyday meals. Complete with recipes, menus, and 
a history of cereal grains. Covers over 36 informative 
subjects with illustrations, charts, and photographs 
Teaching outlines and suggestions for special projects 
offer topics for discussion, objectives, and class and 


home experiences 


FOR STUDENTS 


20 STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOK FOLDERS with illustrated re« 
ipes for the use of cereals in main dishes, breads 


cookies, and desserts. An abbreviated form of the 
Source Book material 
FOR CLASSROOMS 


“CEREALS IN OUR MEALS” WALL CHART ‘size 22 x 
in two colors with nine attractive photographic illus 


trations showing interesting ways to use cereals in 
meals. A picture-caption story that is easily under 
stood and simple to use 

U. S. GOVT. MEAL PATTERN CHART size 20° x 25 in 
full color 


SEND POSTAL CARD REQUESTING THIS TEACHING UNIT 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 





135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 





—< YT 


25 


— 
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in three acts 





Its manufacture... 


Butter! Ah-h! The golden crowning touch to so many dishes. And it’s a 


Act | 


(Watch forActs 
If and III in 


later issues) 


food of such universal importance that it must be produced in millions of 
pounds daily. Most of us accept it as a matter of course with only the 
faintest knowledge of the steps necessary to produce it or the 


extreme care in protecting its natural, wholesome goodness. 


Scene 1: 4-legged factories. We all 
know butter is made from cream, the 
natural fat of milk which is supplied 
by the dairy cow. The present day 
cow is a highly perfected, improved 
“milk factory” resulting from years 
of improved breeding, care and scientific perfection 





Scene 2: Ever so carefully! Cream se} 

arators rapidly take off the cream 
which is shipped in large cans to 
modern, clean creameries. Here it is 
weighed, tested for butterfat, graded 





pasteurization process, 


Scene 3: Hot and cold running cream. 
After proper pre-warming the cream 
is quickly pasteurized, using the most 
modern, ingenious automatic ma- 
chines, to safeguard health and to 
maintain fine natural quality. After 





pasteurizing, the cream is cooled for churning. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


; wational 


pal ry council 





for flavor and made ready for the 


Scene 4: So THIS is butter! From the 
cooling vats the cream is pumped 
through glass lined pipes into efh- 
cient barrel-like revolving churns 
Paddles inside turn and help to churn 
the cream into little yellow butter 
balls. Then the buttermilk is drained, the butter is 
washed and the salt worked into it 





Scene 5: Round or square, it's always 
good! The butter is sent in parchment 
paper-lined tubs and boxes to harden 
in the refrigerator (some goes to mar- 
ket direct) . . . after which it passes 
through automatic cutting and pack- 
aging machines, emerging as prints, rolls and quarters 





ready for the consumer 


Scene 6: It's a science! Throughout 
this entire process constant labora- 
tory testing safeguards butter’s fresh- 
ness and natural goodness. A machine 
is now being developed which per- 





torms a// the processes of pasteuriz- 
ing, churning, tempering, cutting and packaging in a 
continuous operation. Butter making today is indeed 
a controlled scientific achievement. 


For Further Study See: 
1. “Fundamentals of Dairy Science,”” 2nd Ed., by 
associates of Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp 
2. “Milk & Milk Products,” by Eckles, Combs and 
Macy, 3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co 
3. ‘Butter—its Production, Manufacture, Food Value, 
and “Butter Whys”. Write for your sample copy 
National Dairy Council, Dept. JHE 947, i11 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, I] 
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Quality Control of Evaporated Milk 


Since evaporated milk is used so often 
in the making of a carefully controlled 
infant feeding formula, it is imperative 
that it, too, should be processed accord- 
ing to a carefully controlled standard. 





That is why Borden’s takes so many 
“quality control” steps to insure rigid 
uniformity of all its evaporated milk. 


Of course, all raw milk intended for 
the evaporated process must first un- 
dergo the same careful checking which 
all other incoming Borden’s milk re- 
ceives. This includes tests to determine 
bacteria and sediment content and 
acidity. 


BUTTERFAT CONTROL 


After these tests, the special uniformity 
controls begin. First, the butterfat con- 
tent of the milk is evaluated and stand- 
ardized. Then, to prepare the milk for 
vacuum-evaporation, it is preheated 
close to the boiling point from ten to 
fifteen minutes. The exact duration of 
this heating is varied to correspond 
with the chemical structure of the milk 
—another uniformity safeguard. 





In the vacuum-evaporation frocess it- 
self, the temperature is lowered to between 
135° F. and 140° F. The customary practice 
of evaporating in a vacuum makes it pos- 





sible to use this lower temperature, and 
this, in turn, helps keep color and flavor 
changes to a minimum. This method, inci- 
dentally, is an outgrowth of the original 
process pioneered by Gail Borden. 


VITAMIN D 


Like all other control steps, Vitamin D 
fortification is done with great preci- 
sion. Every can of Borden’s Evapo- 
rated Milk receives a minimum of 400 
USP units of Vitamin D per pint. 


Following Vitamin D fortification, the 
milk is homogenized, not only to aid its 
digestibility, but to insure further its phys- 
ical uniformity. After homogenization, it is 
cooled to 50° F., canned, sealed, then steri- 
lized. 


Even in sterilization, the uniformity 
of the milk is still safeguarded, for 
Borden’s employs the most modern 
steam sterilizing equipment and exact 
time controls. As a result, the natural 
flavor of the milk, as well as its steril- 
ity, is uniformly controlled. 


Like all other Borden’s products, 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is a product 
you can trust! 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM, BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED MILK, HEMO, AND DRYCO, BOR- 
DEN’S ICE CREAM, FRESH MILK, AND CHEESE 
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Help your gitls 
make a hit with 
the little fellows, too! 





Sitters today ... mothers tomorrow. And, supplying teachers 
with timely facts on infant nutrition is part of the business of building 
better babies. Gerber’s latest infofmation on approved baby feeding 
makes for happier mothers . . . healthier babies. That’s why we would 
like to help make your teaching easier. 







FOR YOU: 


infant Nutrition Teacher's Manval. Plenty of care- 
fully chosen supplementary material to give your 
students. Prepared in handy digest form. 81” x 11” 
size . . . punched to fit your binder. 





; hd ~ 


INF ART NUTRITION TEACHER'S MANGAL 






FOR YOUR CLASSES: 


Infant Nutrition Students Leaflets. Easy-to- 
understand and planned to tie right in with 
your own Manual. Has a deserved place in | 8 





Fant 
é NOvRITION STUDENTS Ceapiey | 
‘ ; 


the Infant Nutrition section of a notebook. 
Sized and punched to fit an 82” x 11” binder. |, 


Drop a card to Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 259-7, Fremont, Mich. for 


Teacher’s Manual and Student's Leaflets | o-— : 
(specify number needed). 
| 


erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. 
3 Cereals © 18 Strained Foods © © 13 Junior Foods 
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a 

s Guaranteed by > 

Housekeeping 
. 



















as sowransed mut 


. 


FOOD MILL 
Household Size for 
mashing, ricing, 
straining cooked 
vegetables and fruits. 
For canning, for 
straining baby foods. 
Price $1.50. 





SIFTER 


Two-cup size. Sifts 
into measuring cup 
or electric mixer, no 
scattering of flour. 
Aluminum. Price 69c. 


FORK 

Quickly cuts shorten- 
ing into flour for pies. 
Creams sugar and 
shortening for cakes, 
cookies. Blends 
gravies, cream 
sauces. Price 39c. 


CHOPPER 


Chops, shreds, dices, 
vegetables and 
fruits. Cubes steak. 
Has three sharp 
stainless blades, 
spring action. Price 
79c. 


For use as laboratory equipment, 
write for special school discount. 


SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 


- FOLEY MFG. CO. us 


331169 N. E. Sth St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Send Pr jonal Offer for Home Economist 
Send $p oo! Discount for Laboratory 
Equipme’ la ~ ai 


Name eee £4. —— 


\ Address he . 











Do you regard 
Menstrual Instruction 
as a must Subject? 


You can hardly expect that all girls will receive 
proper instruction in the purpose, function and 
care of menstruation unless some of them get it 
in school. Shouldn't you make sure that every one 
of your students has a full understanding of chese 
very important matters?’ 

For your convenience in conducting a discus- 
sion of menstruation, a free manual is here offered. 
Iris entitled ‘How Times Have Changed”’ and is 
a compilation of historical data and present-day 
medical knowledge. You can accept this material 
as authoritative. (Extracts from doctors’ papers 
are included.) Also free folders for students 

In discussing menstrual care, you will probably 
meet questions about Tampax monthly sanitary 
protection. Tampax discards belrs and externa! 
pads. No odor. No chafing. May be worn in the 
water. Has strong appeal to freedom-loving girls 
and their questions are likely to be answered in 
the literature. Details of ofter in coupon. 










Accepted for Advertising net ee Fore 

by the Journal of the Guaranteed ‘ey . 
American Medical Good Housekeepin 
Association. c 4 


' 7 
8 ’ 
8 ' 
s i 
® ' 
t TAMPAX INCORPORATED ’ 
: 55 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y ' 
: P e send the tree material checked Tampax if : 
‘ teacires How T es Have Changed Sa 4 
; Tanta ®eontaining Regular. Junior, Super a ' 
‘ Boéklets for student Cx ng of Ag : 
' - mn mé . ’ 
‘ Lid SSED ' 
@ Name : 
4 ' 
° ’ 
; Institution Address 4 : 
: Cicer he Seare : 
s , 
8 : 
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Order these textile teaching aids 


NOW for early delivery 


Four valuable booklets on fabrics and clothing are available for distribution to 
students. In addition, teachers may obtain visual aid material and source data fot 
lessons. We suggest that you select those that fit in with your teaching plans. By 
ordering now, they can be shipped to arrive when you want them. 


FOR TEACHERS 


1. “Production and Distribution” Chart: 3. “Fabric Cards”: Ss. 
A chart which graphically portrays the production A group of swatched index cards | 


and distribution of Celanese* chemicals, textiles giving construction, major uses 
and characteristics of Celanese" fe 


and plastics from raw material stage through the 
manufacturing steps, to final markets and products. fabrics of synthetic yarn Lentsiiiaieesena 
4. “Cellulose Acetate Process and Products”: 


A chart clearly outlining each step in the manu- 
facture of cellulose acetate textiles and plastics. 


2. “Window Shopping”: 

A 16 page book with many full color illustrations 
which suggests window treatments for the home and 
serves as a guide to drapery styles and fabrics. 


5. “The Principal Textile Fibres”: 
A large wall chart to aid the class in studying production fig- 
ures, characteristics and appearance of each major textile fibre. 


FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE 


6. “Care of Clothing”: 8. “Tag and Label” booklet: 
This booklet contains suggestions An aid to shopping, this booklet tells 
for the proper care and handling what identification to look for in 


of your wardrobe. selecting fabrics and clothing 


7. “What You Should Know 9. “What You Should Know 
About Knit Fabrics” About Spun Fabrics” 


An introductory booklet on knit \ brief outline on the characteristics 
of this important group of fabrics 





lingerie and dress fabric s. 
“Rh I Ss | or 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TO -————-—--—--—— —— = = 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the following material, without charge. Ship to arrive about: 























(date) 
Check items you desire: 
FOR TEACHERS: FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE: 
(state number in class) 
l 3 6 (No ) 8%. No ) 
9 4 7 No ) 9 (No ) 
5 
Name : 2 
y, 





Sireet Vp 
ae 


School 





State 





City and Zone 
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_|| EXPERIENCES IN 
Youslolefoner HOMEMAKING 
ve 





U. S. A. 


Laitem and Miller 


D U STi N G PAPER An extremely practical and valuable 


Dusts end polishes.in one operation book that teaches the fundamentals of 


SHELF PA P ERS successful homeliving. Discusses fam- 


Whir - . ° ° ° ° , 
— ily participation in saving and spending 


Ww A x E D PA PER family income, budgeting, the choice of 


x) Keeps food Fresh 


PARCHMENT 





z 
< 
= 
= 
S 
= 


foods, planning meals, wise purchasing, 
setting the table, furnishing and caring 











2) 
1S) 
~ 
r 4 
al 
= 
= 
Ss) 
& 
< 
oO 
ve) 
a! 
ee) 
< 
ri 
kad 
O 
kad 
> 
2) 
2) 
os 
<q 
= 
ed 
a 
< 
B 


> 

b=) 

ro) he famous cookery peschment 

Se P| E T A P E for rooms, keeping clean and healthy 

< and many details of family relation- 

= FREEZER PAPER ships. | 14 
Prote ts + reez: mperature 7 ' 

= Se | | 

< FANCY WAXED PAPER Interestingly written ; well illustrated. 

a ae Ask for Full Information 

BAKING cups alec ae 

5 ad INNANI 

Fa PRESSING PARCHMENT GINN AND 

_ See what you press COMPANY 

rr Free Samples on Request Bosjon 17 New York 11 

fo ‘ Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 

4 hy Dallas 1 Columbus 1g 

= Ns San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 














4 we 





STORAGE CAPACITY 


to meet your needs 


Sheldon Cases may be arranged 
to meet the particular require- 
ments of instruction and practice 
in any branch of your homemak- 
ing program. Since all Sheldon 








Storage Cases are properly de- 
signed for utility, as well as ap- 
pearance, a battery of these cases 
are functional and attractive. By 
means of adjustable shelves and 
removable inserts, the storage 
capacity of Sheldon Cases can be 
adapted to particular require- 


ments. . . . ~ 
_Specify Sheldon... Buy Sheldon 





E.H. SHELDON & COMPANY : 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 























Y), \ — STARRING. 
, Re 
ICE CREAM and MILK Eve Arden 


) Thursday Nights + #g BC * Starting September 11 
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Permanent Headquarters Fund 


American Home Economics Association 


eee See ee” 


What is it to Provide? 


A center for the expansion of the Home Economics Program of today and 
tomorrow 

A home where home economists may meet to carry on the business of the 
organization 

A nationa! headquarters with modern offices for efficiently conducting the business 
of the organization and providing facilities for additional services to the mem- 
bership 

A place for our Home Economics Library and for the Association’s Historical 
Collection—accessible to all members 

A headquarters with adequate space for meetings and permanent records of 
Divisions, Departments and Committees, and possibly for offices of other home 
economics groups 


How Can it be Done? 


A structure adequate for our needs will require at least $250,000. If we think 
of this structure as made up of stones, each building stone of $15 value, 17,000 
stones will complete the project. AHEA has 17,000 members 


How Many Stones Will You Buy? 
| How Many Will Your Group Buy? 


The payments may be spread over 3 years. Contribution to the Permanent 

Headquarters Fund are allowable as deductions from individual income within 
} the 15% limitation. If you have not sent a contribution or pledge, use this form 
to send now to your state chairman or treasurer or to The American Home 
Economics Association, 620 Millis Building, Washington 6, D. C. The state of 
your choice will be credited. 


I desire to G contribute $. .. . toward the fund for AHEA 
‘ 0 pledge permanent headquarters. 


I agree to make payments as follows 


$. on 
! $ on 
] $ on AG, 
NAMI Soy 
POSITION ‘ 
ADDRESS g ) 


i| STATE CREDITED........ ~~... tou 

| 

| to : . . 
| Make checks payable to Perm®fint Headquarters Fund, AHEA 
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NEW 
. EDITION 


\ just off 


“ 
| the press! 


mY? \0f 
1 
NE 


REE..- 


TO TEACHERS AND 
THEIR STUDENTS 


100 teachers helped plan this teaching aid! 


We sked 100 Home Economics teachers The 10 less« Ns tea ralls ethods of proce 

s to Improve this new streamlined ing and cant gz lruits, veget ibles meats 
dition of KERR LESSONS IN HOME CAN hish and s« ps. They are simply and clearly 
NING. The result is a shorter course: morc written by Zella Hale Wevyant, Kerr Home 


step-by-step photographs Economics Director 


MASON JARS, CAPS and LIDS 


... the most widely used brand in the world! 
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American Home Economics Association’s Publications 
Career Packet 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING AS A CAREER. 


12 pages of photographs and descriptions of opportunities and satisfactions in teaching as a 
career in home economics. 

All home economics teachers and guidance workers interested in helping girls to choose 
home economics careers will want this attractive booklet. Single copies 10¢; 100 or more 
8¢ each; 1000 or more 5¢ each. 


ALONG THE HOME ECONOMICS HIGHWAY. 

A collection of feature articles on home economics careers published first in our student 
club magazine. Personal-experience pieces written by the young home economist about her 
job. Illustrated by action photographs—25¢ a copy. 


STUDENT GUIDE BOOK TO 

HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS. 
Prepared by the Home Economics in Business Department. Presents a survey of business 
fields of work open to the college graduate with a home economics degree. Each section 
gives insight into the major activities of the job, the college courses essential to preparation 
for the job, the opportunities in the field and the personal qualifications needed for success. 
35¢ a copy. 


THE HOME ECONOMICS HOROSCOPE. 


Talks on opportunities in home economics. Single copy 10¢; 10 or more 3¢ each 


YOUR CAREER IN HOME ECONOMICS. 
A 12-panel illustrated folder which shows the rich and varied opportunities open to graduates 
in home economics. 


Single copies, 10¢; 10 or more 3¢ each; 1000 copies or more 2¢ each. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER THIS MATERIAL 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 
Enclosed is $—______ (stamps, money, order or check) for which please send me: 


All in One Packet — leach — 75¢ 
Home Economics Teaching as a Career 
Along The Home Economics Highway 
Student Guide Book to Home Economics in Business 
Home Economics Horoscope 
Your Career in Home Economics 


Name Ts 
semen — — —— ' = 


¥, - 


—— he — 








Address 
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Modern Tailoring 
for Women 


By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, The Ohio State University 


From THE SELECTION OF THE FABRIC to the pressing of the 
finished product this new text gives complete and detailed instruc- 
tions for the tailoring of women’s clothing. To ensure a complete 
understanding of the processes and methods which are basic for good 
tailoring, the book includes only the fundamental custom tailoring 
processes—those which have proved to be unchanged by the whims 
of fashion, and which are easily applied to conform to current fashions 
and to garments other than strictly tailored ones, such as the dress- 
maker type of tailoring. The book is unique in that it contains a full 
description of good trade methods not usually included in textbooks 
for courses in clothing. 


The book also includes instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined 
jackets, and children’s coats; explains the differences between custom, 
made-to-measure, and ready-to-wear types of tailoring; and offers 
valuable help on the selection of equipment, supplies and fabrics. 
There are especially helpful directions for pressing wool yard goods 
and garments. The subject matter throughout the text is outstanding 
for its clarity, accuracy, and workability. Line drawing and half-tone 
illustrations provide the student with visual aid on all the important 
procedures of tailoring that are taken up in the text. 


To be published in the fall $3.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
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x New Lippincott Texts * 


by the late Ernest R. Groves 
and Gladys Hoagland Groves 


University of North Carolina 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN FAMILY 


Divided into four parts, this carefully written text presents the historical back- 
ground of the family, the emotional and psychological aspects of our present domes- 
«tic manner of life, the social problems associated with family life and a program for x 
the conservation of the American family. 838 pages $4.50 list 








* edition imperative. 


FABRICS 
Sixth Edition 


Startling changes in the textile industry during the last few years made a new 
New products and technical advancements as well as changes 


by Grace G. Denny 
University of Washington 


in terminology are now all included in the Sixth Edition of FABRICS. 


202 pages $3.00 list 


Examination copies on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


* Chicago 


Philadelphia x 











1947 Edition 
CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS 
Kennedy and Vaughn 

Newly revised and 
to date. 
illus- 


trates the values to be 


brought up 


Discusses and 





907 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, IIlinois 
‘rite THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 











Student Guide Book 
to Home Economics 
in Business 
Presenting a survey of business fields of work 
open to the college graduate with a home 


economics degree. It should help the stu- 











pei 


the 





F dent find where her interests lie and to 
oO sought in clothing, foods, and ; 
R ; decide whether or not she has the qualifica- 
luxuries. Also covers important 
N tions necessary for success In a given 
“ae 2 ' ; 
federal acts having to do with Sic 
E field.—35¢ per copy 
W correct preparation and labeling 
. : Send in your order today usin, 
Cc merchandising likely to guaran- pote blouh Pa “ 
. tee honest values. Discusses ‘eee eee 
F money, credit, budgeting, stand- American Home Economics Association | 
. ‘a ae l 620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D.c. ! 
T ards of living, banking, insur- Enclosed is. ..in stamps coin for copies | 
B ance, investments, etc. Noessen- | of Student Guide Book to Home Economics in I 
O o- , : ' Business 
oO tial point of consumer economics | y,h. | 
K is overlooked. $2.48. ateammiia — 
Address 
Ss | 
v | 
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Fried “Fruit Frills” 
prove a practical point 





- WAKE UP new interest in pan-frying fruits can add to any meat course. 


demonstrations, try sautéed apple rings, Students will notice also that even the 


peach halves or pineapple spears. most delicate of fruit flavors is temptingly 


Your classes will be quick to recognize retained in Crisco frying. Bland and all- 
the eye and appetite appeal these pan-fried vegetable, Crisco has no flavor of its own. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department— Ivorydale17,Ohio 





PAN-FRIED FRUIT FRILLS 
with VEAL BROCHETTES 


Pan-fried apple slices served with pork... 
fried peach halves with veal . . . fried pine- 
apple spears with lamb .. . are festive appe- 
tite teasers. For a class demonstration prepare 
Veal Brochettes with fruit frills. Brown 
brochettes in hot Crisco in a heavy skillet. 
Cover and cook over low heat 30 minutes. 
After brochettes are cooked, place peach 
halves in the skillet and pan-fry lightly. Also 
one-half inch slices of apples or pineapple 
spears may be fried in Crisco and served as an 


accompaniment to meat. If added crispness j 
Shaded Meodiin Gude bes aadad aieel tities PURE AND SWEET— 
before frying. 

: IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 
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QUESTION 
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QUESTION 
ANSWER 


QUESTION 
ANSWER 


QUESTION 
ANSWER 


QUESTION 


ANSWER 


QUESTION 
ANSWER 
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What is gelatine? 
Gelatine is a food product made from the animal tissues 
that contain collagen. 


To what food classification does gelatine belong? 

Knox Gelatine is a protein and can supplement other pro- 
teins in the diet. It contains all but one of the essential 
amino acids. 


What is the flavor of pure gelatine? 
Pure Knox Gelatine is bland and without any flavor. 


What is its main use in preparing foods? 

To supply the jelling ingredient in molded salads, chiffon 
pies, mousses, Bavarian creams, fruit desserts, meat and 
fish entrees. Used in making ice creams and other frozen 
desserts, Knox Gelatine helps to make them smoother by 
keeping the ice crystals very small. 


From the nutritional standpoint are there any advantages in using Knox 
Gelatine? 

There are many advantages. With pure, unflavored Knox 
Gelatine you can use real fruits and real vegetables and 
flavor the dish with the natural juices, thus preserving 
the natural vitamins and minerals. In addition, Knox 
Gelatine is all protein, thereby helping to increase the 
protein value of the food served. 


Do doctors recommend Knox Gelatine? 
For years doctors have specified Knox Gelatine for the 
dietary of peptic ulcer, colitis, and diabetic patients as 
well as convalescents and the aged. 
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| KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N.Y. KNO 
| Please send special Home Economics classroom ‘SpARELING 

material and new ox Booklet, “Luscious Pies 
and Candies.” ne I 
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“But, 
Teacher, 


plumpness runs 
in our family!“ 


Here’s how you can help the 
too-chubby teen-ager who believes 
she’s fated to be fat! 


This booklet 


for th 


is designed es peci illy 


se teen-aged members of your 


Student Body, (Overweight Body, 
that is), who are otherwise in normal 
health. Written in their own lan- 
g illustrated with sprightly car- 
t And sound a dollar, nutri- 
V' ( ods 1 kes 
for t : ) ins th 
t I I ol this 
0) r} tal n od 

é habits while redu 








Ww »« 
-\ A - 
--— A/a 
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And if you know any grownups 
who need help in reducing . 


Chere’s this handy booklet containing 

1 1200-calorie diet for women; 1800 for 

men. No counting of calori Reducer 
! i I long lis ( 

| | ~ Y i I ) 
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USE THIS COUPON 
for these two FREE reducing plans 


it supplies all 





RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY 


Checkerboard Square, 


St. Louis, Missouri licious, too! 





We think you should know 
Ry-Krisp is suggest- 
ed as bread in the 
above diets because 


nutrients of whole 
grain, and each dou- 
ble-square wafer has 
only 23 calories. De- 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
1947 COPYRIGHT 


BY CARLOTTA C. GREER 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of 
Europe, but nutrition data are constantly chang- 
ing. The new 1947 edition of Your Home and You 
includes recent nutrition data. 
Where classroom experience has indicated the 
“need for new information, Miss Greer supplies it 
‘jn this new edition. There are changes in many 
details, such as the table of dietary allowances, 
the latest practices in modern canning and the 
~ . preservation of foods by quick freezing methods. 
In*fact, changes occur on 182 pages of the new 
edition, ~~ & 7% : 

Your 'Homé and You waa written by one of the 
most-experienced teachers of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 

Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 
than Flavor; Il. Helping your Family; III. Self- 


Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours 

Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to 
the pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the 
direct, informal style. For example, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance 
Counts, Learning to Be a Likeable Person 





FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 

The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 
are revised to include food alter- 
nates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the 
pupil to discover the answers con- 
tained in the book, for example, 
Why are custards wholesome des- 
serts? How should one eat a cream 
puff? Why is it a good thing to 
cook vegetables having skins, with- 
outparing? Are tender cuts of meat 
more nourishing than tough cuts? 
Are white shelled eggs better than 
dark shelled? 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s 
workbook. 
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OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN 
TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcle G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the 1947 Edition of Mrs. 
Donovan’s attractive book. Per- 
sonal charm is the keynote of the 
Mode in DressandHome. The 1947 
revision has changes which appear 
on 114 pages. There are 86 new 
cuts of which 16 areinecolor. The 
new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashiens 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com- 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 





DRESS we HOM 
WORKBOOK 


Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 





